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ERRATA  NOTICE:   Pages  XXVI  and  117  of  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  ALASKA'S 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  attached  memorandum  from  the  Department  of  Revenue 
clarifies  a  statistical  error  which  occurs  on  the  above  mentioned 
pages . 


It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  study  the  investment  program  of  the 
Permanent  School  Fund." 

The  above  excerpt  contains  only  one  correct 
figure  out  of  four  used,  and  the  next  to  last  sentence 
not  only  is  based  on  an  incorrect  percentage  but  relates 
"rate  of  return"  to  a  wholly  meaningless  investment  fig- 
ure.  The  facts  in  this  matter  follow. 

The  invested  amount  on  July  1,  I960,  was  $323^,7^0, 
uninvested  cash  was  $31*935*  and  the  investment  income 
for  the  1959-1960  fiscal  year  was  $7,156.25.   The  annual 
rate  of  return  on  average  funds  invested,  all  in  U.  S. 
Government  securities,  was  2.88$.   The  above  quoted  ex- 
cerpt, which  has  apparently  already  had  wide  circulation 
in  several  forms  among  interested  groups,  not  only  under- 
states income  by  more  than  half,  but  also  relates  it  to 
the  amount  invested  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  in 


DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE 
Alaska  Office  Building 
Juneau,  Alaska 


September  29,  196.! 


Memorandum  for  the  Record : 

The  following  appears  on  page  15  of  "Summary 
and  Recommendations  of  the  Education  Advisory  Council," 
dated  September  9,  1961 : 


"Public  School  Fund 


The  Advisory  Council,  in  reading  the 
Staff  Report,  found  the  following  information 
on  page  117: 

'The  Legislative  Council's  'Report  on  School 
Finance'  indicates  that  the  amount  of  the 
Public  School  Fund  invested  in  July,  i960, 
was  $323*7^0  with  an  uninvested  balance  of 
$33*032,  and  states  that  the  estimated  in- 
come in  1959-1960  was  $3*500,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  School  Fund.  This  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment  seems  small,  little 
more  than  1  per  cent.' 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  study  the  investment  program  of  the 
Permanent  School  Fund." 

The  above  excerpt  contains  only  one  correct 
figure  out  of  four  used,  and  the  next  to  last  sentence 
not  only  is  based  on  an  incorrect  percentage  but  relates 
"rate  of  return"  to  a  wholly  meaningless  investment  fig- 
ure.  The  facts  in  this  matter  follow. 

The  invested  amount  on  July  1,  i960,  was  $323*7^0, 
uninvested  cash  was  $31,985,  and  the  investment  income 
for  the  1959-1960  fiscal  year  was  $7,156.25.  The  annual 
rate  of  return  on  average  funds  invested,  all  in  U.  S. 
Government  securities,  was  2.88$.   The  above  quoted  ex- 
cerpt, which  has  apparently  already  had  wide  circulation 
in  several  forms  among  interested  groups,  not  only  under- 
states income  by  more  than  half,  but  also  relates  it  to 
the  amount  invested  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
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question.   This  is  wholly  wrong.   Rate  of  return  is 
determined  by  relating  total  income  for  a  period  to 
the  average  amount  of  money  in  the  investments  during 
that  period.   At  the  beginning  of  the  1959-1960  fiscal 
year  on  July  1,  1959,  the  total  invested  was  only 
$93,234,  and  cash  totaled  $163,870.   This  is  a  growing 
fund  and  by  November  13,  1959,  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  purchase  of  $245,000  in  yfo   U.  S.  Government  bonds  at 
a  cost  of  $232,403.   Therefore,  the  Fund  had  $93,234 
invested  for  the  full  year  and  $232,403  invested  for 
7  1/2  months  of  that  year,  or  an  average  amount  in- 
vested on  an  annual  basis  of  $247,634.  Dividing  the 
income  received  of  $7,156  by  the  average  amount  in- 
vested for  the  year  gives  the  2.88^  annual  rate  of  re- 
turn. Not  even  included  in  these  calculations  is  a 
market  gain  of  $14,462  to  be  realized  at  maturity  of 
two  issues  purchased  below  par  value.  This,  when 
realized,  will  represent  a  further  substantial  increase 
in  rate  of  return. 

As  will  be  apparent  from  re-reading  the  start 
of  this  memorandum,  the  incorrect  figures  and  conclu- 
sions on  this  subject  have  already  appeared  in  at 
least  three  publications.   While  it  is  always  difficult 
for  fact  to  catch  up  fully  with  error  in  such  a  case  it 
does  seem  that,  in  all  fairness,  those  who  prepared  the 
Legislative  Council's  "Report  on  School  Finance"  should 
undertake  to  circulate  the  material  in  this  memorandum 
just  as  widely.   As  the  preparation  and  interpretation 
of  financial  data  calls  for  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
care  it  seems  desirable  for  all  figures  and  facts  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  work  of  the  Treasury  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Revenue  be  closely  checked  with  us  before 
publicizing. 


/s/  W.  T.  Dunn 

W.  T.  Dunn 
Treasury  Division 
Department  of  Revenue 
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FOREWORD 


This  report  summarizes  findings  and  recommendations 
growing  out  of  a  co-operative  study  of  public  school  organi- 
zation and  finance  in  the  state  of  Alaska.   The  study,  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  sponsored 
by  the  Alaska  State  Board  of  Education  in  an  effort  to  find 
solutions  for  some  of  the  complex  problems  in  school  organi- 
zation and  finance  which  confront  the  new  state. 

The  need  for  a  study  of  Alaska's  school  finance  problems 
was  recognized  not  only  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
Commissioner  Theo  J.  Norby,  but  also  by  Governor  William  A. 
Egan,  who  supported  the  request  for  funds  for  the  study  in 
these  words:   "The  people  of  Alaska  have  been  devoted  to 
public  schools,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  the  will  to  meet 
the  school  problems  incident  to  statehood.   However,  a  study 
which  provides  some  guide  lines  will  be  welcomed  by  all  of 
us." 

In  many  respects  Alaska's  school  problems  are  similar 
to  those  encountered  by  other  states,  but  there  are  important 
differences.   Alaska's  constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  ear- 
marked taxes  and  denies  taxing  power  to  local  school  districts 
Many  of  Alaska's  schools  are  dependent  on  Federal  contri- 
butions, and  its  vast  undeveloped  area  is  without  established 
local  government.   These  conditions  make  the  solution  of 
Alaska's  school  problems  more  difficult. 

To  examine  these  problems  and  formulate  pertinent  recom- 
mendations, the  State  Board  of  Education  authorized  the 
employment  of  a  staff  of  consultants  broadly  experienced  with 
problems  of  public  school  organization  and  finance  in  other 
states,  and  appointed  an  Advisory  Council  familiar  with  school 
conditions  and  problems  in  Alaska.   The  staff  of  consultants 
was  responsible  for  analyzing  various  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  making  recommendations.   The  Advisory  Council  was 
responsible  for  advising  the  consultants  from  time  to  time 
during  the  course  of  the  study  and  for  formulating  its  recom- 
mendations after  studying  the  findings  of  the  Survey  Staff. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  pre- 
sented in  Part  I  of  this  report  and  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  consultants  are  summarized  in  Part  II. 
During  the  course  of  the  study  the  consultants  met  with  the 
Advisory  Council  three  times;  first,  at  the  initiation  of 
the  study  to  discuss  plans  and  explore  problems  and  issues; 
second,  after  preliminary  field  work  had  been  completed,  to 
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discuss  tentative  recommendations;  and  finally,  to  present 
and  discuss  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  staff  of 
consultants.   It  was  during  the  last  joint  meeting  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  formulated  its  recommendations  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  which  appear  in  Part  I. 

Although  major  recommendations  in  Part  II  represent  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  staff  of  consultants,  each  consultant 
was  responsible  for  a  specific  aspect  of  the  study. 

Wayne  C.  Gordon  and  Leta  McKinney  Adler  were  responsible  for 
the  study  of  population  trends  and  teacher  attitudes  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  I. 

W.  D.  McClurkin  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  analysis  of 
local  school  organization  in  Chapter  II. 

Edgar  L.  Morphet  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  discussion 
of  state  school  organization  presented  in  Chapter  III. 

H.  Thomas  James  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  analysis  and 
recommendations  pertaining  to  state  and  local  finance  in 
Chapter  IV. 

E.  L.  Lindman  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  analysis  and 
proposals  pertaining  to  Federal  participation  in  Chapter  V. 

This  report  does  not  include  recommendations  concerning 
the  curriculum  and  teacher  qualifications,  nor  does  it  contain 
specific  recommendations  relating  to  school  district  bounda- 
ries or  the  location  of  individual  regional  boarding  schools. 
Rather,  the  report  proposes  broad  organizational  and  financial 
arrangements  through  which  the  people  of  Alaska  can  make 
decisions  about  their  schools.   Moreover,  after  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  studied  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
specific  legislative  proposals  will  be  prepared  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Legislature. 

Finally,  this  report  is  the  result  of  a  co-operative 
effort.   It  could  not  have  been  completed  without  the  whole- 
hearted assistance  of  the  commissioner  of  education  and  his 
staff;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  leadership  of 
Area  Director  James  Hawkins;  and  the  many  school  teachers  and 
administrators  who  contributed  in  various  ways.   The  Alaska 
Legislative  Council  made  its  findings  available  to  the  Survey 
Staff  and  assisted  in  various  ways.   The  stimulating  exchange 
of  ideas  which  characterized  this  study  from  its  inception 
was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  participants. 


E  .  L  .  L  . 
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PART  I 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
EDUCATION  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Anchorage,  Alaska 
September  9,  1961 


The  State  Board  of  Education 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  recommendations  developed  by  the  Education  Advisory 
Council  as  part  of  the  co-operative  study  of  public  school 
organization  and  finance  in  Alaska  are  submitted  herewith. 

The  Education  Advisory  Council  first  met  with  the  pro- 
fessional staff  for  the  study  at  a  conference  in  Juneau 
during  January  1961  at  which  time  problems  and  issues  were 
explored.   Governor  William  A.  Egan  addressed  the  Council 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  study. 

After  the  consultants  nad  completed  initial  field  studies, 
we  met  with  them  again  in  Fairbanks  during  the  month  of 
June  to  review  preliminary  findings  and  discuss  major 
issues  encountered  in  the  study. 

The  final  staff  report  reflecting  the  views  of  the  con- 
sultants was  completed  and  made  available  to  us  during  the 
first  week  in  September  and,  on  September  7,    8  and  9,    we 
met  in  Anchorage  to  review  section  by  section  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Survey  Staff.   The  Council,  in 
order  to  develop  its  recommendations,  organized  itself  into 
subcommittees,  each  assigned  to  summarize  a  chapter  of  the 
staff  report  and  prepare  recommendations.   The  subcommittees • 
proposals  were  then  reviewed,  and  in  some  instances  modified, 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  Education  Advisory  Council. 
The  resulting  recommendations  represent  a  consensus  reached 
after  extensive  and  candid  discussions  of  the  issues.   The 
absence  of  minority  reports  indicates  the  remarkable  agree- 
ment achieved. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
important  study  and  the  assistance  given  to  us  by 
Commissioner  Norby  and  the  consultants.   We  hope  that  our 
recommendations  will  be  useful  to  you  in  formulating  a 
program  of  action  for  Alaska's  public  schools. 

We  regret  that  illness  prevented  Mr.  A.  D.  Robertson  from 
attending  the  final  meeting  but  were  pleased  to  have 
Mr.  Keith  Lesh  represent  him.   Mr.  M.  J.  Walsh  was  also 
unable  to  attend  the  final  session. 


State  Board  of  Education     -2-      September  9,    1961 


We  understand  that  our  assignment  is  completed  with  this 
report  but  if  the  State  Board  needs  further  assistance 
in  this  important  enterprise,  we  stand  ready  to  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EDUCATION  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

R.  Rolland  Armstrong,  Cnairman 

Mrs.  James  E.  March,  Secretary 

Clarence  L.  Anderson 

Robert  Atwood 

James  E.  Hawkins 

Jan  M.  Koslosky 

Robert  E.  McFarland 

Mrs.  Eudora  M.  Preston 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Ray 

Jacque  Roth 

Janet  Rougier 

Mike  Stepovich 

Mrs.  Vivian  Teeland 
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POPULATION  TRENDS  and  TEACHER  OPINION 


Population  Trends 

Fundamental  to  school  problems  in  Alaska  is  the  upward 
trend  in  enrollments  which  is  expected  to  continue  at  an 
increased  rate  during  the  period  from  i960  to  1965.   Pro- 
jections of  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollments 
indicate  increased  growth  rates  and  a  total  gain  of  24,000 
for  elementary  school  enrollments  and  9*000  for  secondary 
school  enrollments. 

Native  enrollments  projected  for  1965  are  15*000  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  more  than  2,000  for  secondary  schools,  an 
increase  in  enrollment  for  each  of  about  one  fourth.   Contrary 
to  the  tendency  found  in  other  states  for  the  rural  village  to 
decline,  native  villages  in  Alaska  persist  and  many  have 
increased  in  population. 

The  proportion  of  the  school -age  population  enrolled  in 
elementary  school  was  about  the  same  in  i960  as  in  1950  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  similar  in  1965*  but  the  per  cent 
of  high-school -age  youth  in  school  has  increased.   About  one 
third  of  the  natives  in  the  age  group  14-19  years,  as  compared 
with  three  fourths  of  all  "others"  of  that  age  group,  were 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  in  i960 .   Between  1950  and  i960, 
the  proportion  of  natives  enrolled  in  secondary  schools 
increased;  however,  this  increase  was  less  than  the  gain  in 
the  proportion  of  nonnatives  enrolled  in  secondary  schools, 
which  rose  from  one  half  to  three  quarters . 

Alaska's  urban  population  expanded  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  its  rural  population.   The  urban  native  population 
increased  from  1,900  in  1950  to  5*500  in  i960.   The  total  urban 
population  increased  150  per  cent  between  1950  and  i960,  while 
the  rural  population  increased  49  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  total  increase  in  the  state's  population 
during  the  last  decade  occurred  among  the  urban  white  popu- 
lation. 

These  changes  have  many  implications  in  planning  for  the 
future  of  Alaska's  school  system. 

Teacher  Opinion 

Teachers  in  Alaska's  schools  were  asked  by  questionnaire 
to  give  their  opinions  concerning  some  school  problems  and 
issues.   Two  questions  presented  to  the  teachers  relate  direct- 
ly to  issues  considered  in  this  study.   In  response  to  a 
question  about  the  Alaska  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System, 
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77  per  cent  of  the  replies  favored  supplementing  the  present 
program  with  Social  Security  benefits,  while  18  per  cent  pre- 
ferred the  present  system  unchanged.   The  remaining  5  per  cent 
expressed  no  preference,  or  advanced  other  suggestions.   In 
response  to  the  question,  "In  your  judgment,  how  should  public 
schools  be  administered  at  the  local  level?,"  69  per  cent 
favored  "separate  boards  responsible  only  for  schools"  and 
6  per  cent  favored  "city  or  borough  government."   Most  of  the 
remaining  25  per  cent  expressed  no  opinion. 

Although  one  half  of  the  teachers  described  their  current 
positions  as  very  satisfactory,  sources  of  dissatisfaction 
frequently  mentioned  were  inadequate  salary,  lack  of  recre- 
ational and  cultural  activities,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for 
professional  advancement.   Men  were  more  dissatisfied  than 
women  with  every  aspect  of  their  current  positions,  but  more  of 
them  expressed  intention  to  remain  in  Alaska  school  work. 

Teachers  trained  in  Alaska  have  higher  morale  and  are  more 
likely  to  remain  in  Alaska  school  work.   Inadequacy  of  salary 
was  almost  their  only  major  source  of  dissatisfaction.   It  is 
important  to  note  that  Alaska-trained  teachers  constituted  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  total.   This  points  out  the  necessity  for 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  state  to  place  more 
emphasis  upon  recruiting  and  educating  teachers. 

The  rate  of  teacher  turnover  in  Alaska  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  national  average.   Responses  to  the  question- 
naire, received  prior  to  the  salary  increases  approved  by  the 
1961  Legislature,  indicate  that  inadequate  salary  was  the  major 
reason  for  leaving  school  work. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Traditionally,  Alaska's  policy  has  been  to  organize  and 
support  schools  where  enough  children  could  be  assembled  for 
school  purposes;  and  to  provide  by  tuition  payments,  corre- 
spondence courses,  and  other  means  for  the  education  of  isolated 
youth.   The  Territorial  and  State  Legislatures  have  used  a 
variety  of  agencies—Federal,  state,  regional,  and  local--in  the 
operation  of  the  state  school  system.   The  commitment  to  free 
public  education  for  all  has  been  made  willingly  without  regard 
to  racial  origin,  religion,  wealth,  or  chance  place  of  residence 
of  the  individual  child.   The  desire  of  the  people  of  Alaska  to 
continue  educational  opportunities  for  their  children  is 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  Article  VII,  Section  1,  which 
obligates  the  Legislature  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
public  schools  open  to  all  children  of  the  state. 
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The  Council  believes  that  under  the  Constitution,  free 
public  education  is  a  function  of  the  state.   It  believes  also 
in  the  traditional  and  uniquely  American  practice  of  vesting 
control  of  educational  policy  in  lay  boards  of  education  as 
direct  representatives  of  the  people.   The  Council  believes  in 
a  state  policy  of  encouraging  the  active  participation  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  their  responsibilities  for  school  affairs. 
It  strongly  endorses  the  election  by  popular  vote  of  local 
school  board  members  who  serve  without  pay  as  a  civic  responsi- 
bility to  their  schools  and  the  state. 

The  Council  considers  it  essential  that  the  state  reserve 
to  itself  the  responsibilities  for  maintaining  at  least  a 
minimum  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  and,  to  this 
end,  of  co-ordinating  and  supervising  the  public  school  enter- 
prise throughout  the  state.   Those  educational  duties  and 
functions  which  can  be  conducted  as  well  or  better  by  school 
patrons  should  be  delegated  to  local  boards  of  education 
created  by  law  as  agents  of  the  state. 

The  Council  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a  plan  for  operating  a  state-wide  system 
of  public  education.   After  three  years  of  statehood,  the 
Legislature  should  now  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to  enact  into 
law  a  comprehensive  school  program  in  order  to  implement 
Article  VII,  Section  1,  and  to  clarify  the  organizational 
structure  of  public  education  in  Alaska. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  Legislature  should  by  general  law  create  School 
Administrative  Units  on  the  basis  of  criteria  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  effective  date  of  the  reorgani- 
zation to  be  July  1,  1962.   To  accomplish  this,  the  1962 
Legislature  should  first  repeal  ACLA  1949,  Sec.  37-3-11 
through  26,  31  through  35 ,    and  41  through  50,  as  amended,  and 
references  to  schools  and  school  districts  in  the  Borough  Law, 
Ch.  146,  Art.  1,  Sec.  2.13,  Sec.  3-33,  Sec.  4.14  and  elsewhere. 
This  action  would  discontinue  all  types  of  local  school 
districts . 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  as  minimum 
criteria  for  the  establishment  of  school  administrative  units 
all  of  the  following: 

a.  Sufficient  enrollments  to  provide  a  state -approved 

program  in  Grades  1  through  12 

b.  A  minimum  of  50  students  in  Grades  9  through  12 

c.  A  minimum  of  $500,000  in  assessable  property 

d.  Boundaries  to  extend  a  distance  from  the  popu- 

lation center  of  at  least  one  hour  of  school 
bus  travel  time  under  average  conditions 
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3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  identify  the 
boundary  limits  of  school  administrative  units  meeting  the 
minimum  criteria  as  a  basis  for  the  legislative  enactment  of 
the  state  school  organization.   All  schools  not  meeting  the 
criteria  for  school  administrative  units  should  be  included  in 
the  State-operated  School  System  or  combined  with  others  to 
form  an  appropriate  administrative  unit;  all  schools  meeting 
the  criteria  should  become  administrative  units. 

4.  A  board  of  school  directors  should  be  provided  by  law 
for  each  school  administrative  unit.   The  statute  should  state 
specifically  that  such  boards  are  agents  of  the  state  and  are 
not  local  government  officers.   Such  boards  should  be  of  uniform 
size  of  five  members,  elected  by  popular  vote  in  annual  school 
elections  for  overlapping  terms  of  five  years  to  serve  without 
pay.   Similarly ,  advisory  school  boards  should  be  provided  for 
each  school  in  the  State-operated  School  System.   Boards  of 
school  directors  should  be  responsible  for  all  matters  of  public 
education  within  their  respective  school  administrative  units, 
powers  and  duties  of  such  boards  to  be  delegated  in  accordance 
with  the  respective  Alaska  Manuals  for  School  Board  Members  now 
in  use.   Directors  and  advisory  school  boards  should  fill 
vacancies  on  their  respective  boards  until  the  next  annual 
election.   Provision  should  be  made  for  school  boards  to  con- 
struct or  acquire  physical  properties  for  school  purposes  by 
purchase,  lease,  or  gift.   The  electors  in  the  school  adminis- 
trative units  should  authorize  their  boards  to  borrow  for  school 
capital  outlay  purposes  and  to  provide  for  debt  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  school  finance  plans  adopted  by  the 
state. 

5.  Annual  school  elections  should  be  held  uniformly  in  all 
school  administrative  units  on  the  third  Saturday  in  November. 
School  buildings  should  be  designated  as  polling  places  and 
election  notices  published  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to 
the  election.   Petitions  for  the  nomination  of  school  board 
members  should  be  filed  thirty  (30)  days  before  the  election. 

On  or  before  November  1,  the  board  of  school  directors  should 
be  required  to  publish  an  outline  of  any  new  elements  by  which 
it  proposes  to  extend  or  enrich  the  local  school  program,  and  to 
provide  a  cost  estimate  for  such  additions.   Qualified  voters  in 
the  school  election  shall  vote  by  ballot  for  or  against  such  pro- 
posed programs.   The  school  law  shall  require  the  governing  body 
in  the  most  populous  unit  of  local  government  within  the  school 
administrative  unit  to  collect  such  taxes  from  throughout  the 
school  unit  as  are  required  for:  (a)  the  local  share  of  the 
state  foundation  program  costs;  (b)  the  change  in  local  supple- 
ment costs  as  approved  by  the  electors;  and  (c)  approved 
capital  outlay  and  debt  service  requirements. 
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6.  The  commissioner  of  education  and  the  local  superin- 
tendents should  undertake  a  co-operative  study  of  the  numbers 
and  locations  of  youth  needing  and  seeking  boarding  high  school 
opportunities.   On  the  basis  of  their  findings,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  should  develop  a  state  plan  for  recommendation  to 
the  Legislature. 

7.  The  state  system  of  pupil  transportation  is  important 
in  promoting  the  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  in 
improving  the  quality  of  individual  schools.   The  Advisory 
Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  initiate 
studies  to  make  the  1^-mile  eligibility  regulation  more  flexi- 
ble when  hazardous  conditions  warrant. 

8.  Title  to  all  school  facilities  should  be  vested  in  the 
school  administrative  unit  as  a  quasi-corporation  of  the  state. 
All  assets  and  liabilities  of  school  districts  shall  be  assumed 
by  the  proposed  school  administrative  units.   The  state  should 
begin  now  to  inventory  all  durable  school  property  within  the 
state  and  to  develop  a  uniform  property  accounting  system  in 
accordance  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  recommendations. 
The  desirability  of  state  self -insurance  for  state-owned 
property,  including  public  schools,  should  be  investigated. 


STATE  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


The  provisions  for  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education  in  each  state  are  of  great  significance.   They 
determine  the  general  level,  quality,  and  efficiency  of  the 
program  which  will  be  developed  in  most  parts  of  the  state. 

The  constitutional  provisions  establish  the  basic  poli- 
cies relating  to  education.   The  Alaska  constitution  requires 
the  Legislature,  by  general  law,  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  public  schools  open  to  all  children  of  the  state. 
Thus,  the  constitution  recognizes  education  as  a  state  responsi- 
bility and  mandates  the  Legislature  to  implement  that  responsi- 
bility. 

The  laws  relating  to  education  prescribe  the  more  spe- 
cific policies  envisioned  by  the  general  policy  incorporated  in 
the  constitution.   These  laws,  like  the  constitution,  may  be 
wisely  conceived  and  facilitate  the  development  of  education  or 
may  provide  handicaps.   The  Alaska  laws  contain  many  excellent 
provisions  which  are  now  being  recodified. 

Several  criteria  for  a  sound  program  of  public  education 
which  are  generally  accepted  by  educators  include  the  following: 
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1.  The  plan  for  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education  in  each  state  should  be  such  that  the  program  is  not 
subject  to  partisan  political,  sectarian,  or  other  similar 
controls  or  influences. 

2.  The  basic  policies  for  education  should  be  determined 
by  lay  citizens  or  their  representatives  after  consulting  with 
and  considering  the  information  and  recommendations  provided  by 
professional  educators. 

3.  The  actual  responsibility  for  the  operation  and  adminis 
tration  of  the  schools  and  for  the  educational  program  conducted 
in  the  state  should  be  assigned  to  competent  professional  people 
who  have  been  especially  prepared  for  their  work:  and  are 
selected  by  a  board  of  education  which  represents  the  citizens. 

The  most  important  educational  agency  representing  the 
people  of  a  state  is  the  state  board  of  education,  which  es- 
tablishes basic  policies  and  directions  for  the  public  schools 
as  authorized  by  the  legislature.   It  is  important  that  the 
members  of  this  board  be  selected  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
designed  to  assure  that  all  members  are  competent,  are  genuinely 
interested  in  and  concerned  about  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  an  adequate  program  of  education,  and  are  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  state  rather  than  of  any  partisan 
political,  religious,  or  economic  group,  faction,  or  segment  of 
the  population.   As  a  means  of  attaining  this  objective,  the 
people  of  practically  all  states  have  provided  for  a  state  board 
of  education  comprised  of  from  seven  to  nine  members  elected  or 
appointed  to  serve  for  overlapping  terms  of  from  seven  to  nine 
years.   In  only  a  few  states  has  a  term  of  four  years  or  less 
been  established  as  it  has  in  Alaska. 

The  state  department  of  education  is  the  professional  arm 
of  the  state  board  of  education  and  operates  under  the  general 
direction  and  leadership  of  the  commissioner  of  education.   The 
tendency  in  other  states  during  recent  years  has  been  for  the 
departments  to  place  increasing  emphasis  on  research  studies, 
planning,  co-ordination,  and  professional  leadership. 

The  governor  in  every  state  plays  an  important  role  in 
influencing  educational  policy,  primarily  through  legislative 
leadership  and  fiscal  planning.   The  position  of  the  governor 
relating  to  education  in  Alaska  is  particularly  strategic, 
because  of  his  close  relationship  to  state  school  administration 

Under  the  best  conditions  the  legislature  of  a  state  seeks 
evidence,  including  observations  of  those  who  are  competent  in 
education  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the  edu- 
cational program,  and  attempts  to  make  the  wisest  possible 
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decisions  regarding  policies  with  which  it  is  concerned.   The 
Legislature  of  Alaska  as  a  new  state  still  has  much  of  its 
course  to  chart  and  many  issues  to  resolve. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  Legislature  by  appropriate  action  should  clearly 
and  definitely  recognize  that  education  is  a  state  rather  than 
a  local  responsibility,  but  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
organization,  operation,  and  administration  of  public  schools 
should  be  delegated  in  so  far  as  practicable  to  local  school 
boards . 

The  interpretation  that  education  is  a  state  responsi- 
bility not  only  is  mandated  by  Section  1  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Alaska  constitution  and  consistent  with  policies,  consti- 
tutional provisions,  and  court  decisions  in  this  and  other 
states,  but  is  essential  to  prevent  confusion  and  to  assure 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children  of  the  state. 

2.  The  law  should  be  changed  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  a  seven-member  nonpartisan  State  Board 
of  Education  for  seven-year  overlapping  terms. 

Such  a  change  is  essential  to  assure  greater  stability 
and  more  effective  leadership  for  the  state  school  system.  One 
member  of  the  Board  should  be  appointed  from  each  of  the  four 
judicial  districts  and  the  other  three  from  the  state  at  large. 
The  members  should  continue  to  be  able  and  representative  lay 
citizens  appointed  without  reference  to  political  or  other  con- 
siderations . 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  re-established 
by  law  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the  budget  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Education  and  for  all  policies  and 
requirements  authorized  by  law  for  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  Board  would  become  a  bona  fide  Board  rather  than 
an  agency  with  somewhat  confusing  and  uncertain  responsibili- 
ties.  It  should  be  authorized,  after  considering  recommen- 
dations of  the  commissioner,  to  approve  the  plan  and  policies 
for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Department  and  of 
the  schools  of  the  state  and  to  approve  the  appointment  of  all 
professional  personnel  for  the  Department  staff. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  establish  and 
enforce  essential  minimum  standards  for  the  state  school  system 
which  do  not  in  any  way  limit  what  local  school  systems  may  do 
in  improving  their  own  school  programs  but  should  give  major 
attention  to  the  development  of  policies  and  plans  for  improving 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  education  throughout  the  state. 

Minimum  standards  are  essential  to  assure  reasonably 
adequate  educational  opportunities  for  all,  and  every  school 
system  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  a  higher  quality  program 
of  education  than  can  be  assured  merely  by  relying  on  standards 
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and  requirements  which  must  be  attained  in  every  school  system. 
Representatives  of  local  school  systems  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  be  encouraged  to  study  and  discuss  all  proposals 
before  they  are  officially  adopted,  as  a  means  of  improving 
understanding  of  the  problems,  needs,  and  educational 
potential  throughout  the  state. 

5.  The  state  commissioner  of  education  should  be  selected 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  designed  to  assure  that  he  is  the 
most  able  and  best  qualified  leader  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  state.   The  trend  during  recent  years  has  been  for  states 
to  provide  for  appointment  of  the  commissioner  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  rather  than  for  election  by  the  people  or 
appointment  by  the  governor.   This  procedure  is  permitted  under 
Section  26,  Article  III,  of  the  constitution  and  should  be 
studied . 

6.  The  two  major  functions  (operation  of  schools  and 
leadership  for  the  state  school  system)  of  the  Department  of 
Education  should  be  clearly  delineated  both  in  organization 
and  in  practice. 

As  long  as  the  state  is  responsible  for  operating 
schools  in  the  unorganized  area,  there  should  be  a  deputy  com- 
missioner and  staff  in  charge  of  such  schools  with  headquarters 
at  Anchorage.   The  other  major  function  of  leadership,  centered 
in  the  Juneau  headquarters,  should  involve  at  least  two 
divisions,  each  headed  by  an  associate  commissioner:  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Services,  and  the  Division  of  Adminis- 
trative and  Financial  Services.   In  the  near  future,  a  Division 
of  Research  and  Planning  should  also  be  established.   The 
present  organization  and  responsibilities  for  the  State  Library 
and  Museum  should  be  continued. 

7.  A  major  emphasis  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
(Board,  commissioner,  and  staff)  should  be  on  leadership, 
planning,  and  co-ordination. 

Deliberate  plans  should  be  developed  to  give  more  time 
and  attention  to  leadership,  research,  planning,  and  co-ordi- 
nation.  This  can  best  be  done  if  the  Anchorage  office  is  given 
the  major  responsibility  for  state-operated  schools,  and  if  the 
apportionment  plan  is  changed  so  the  Department  no  longer  has 
responsibility  for  budget  approval  and  similar  matters  which 
tend  to  center  attention  on  operating  procedures  and  require- 
ments rather  than  on  planning. 

The  biennial  report  should  not  only  present  and  ana- 
lyze important  statistical  data  for  the  state  school  system  but 
should  include  a  major  section  devoted  to  significant  problems, 
accomplishments,  needed  studies,  and  recommended  steps  for 
improving  important  aspects  of  the  program. 

Important  studies  which  should  be  made  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  under  the  leadership  or  direction  of  the  State 
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Department  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  include  those  basic  to  the  development 
of  an  appropriate  program  of  high  school  education  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  students.   This  will  require  determi- 
nation of  centers  at  which  high  schools  should  be  developed  or 
continued  (and  the  scope  of  program  to  be  provided  at  small 
schools),  centers  at  which  dormitories  should  be  located, 
pupils  to  be  served  at  each  dormitory  center,  plans  for 
financing  the  construction  and  operation  of  dormitories  and 
appropriate  provisions  for  their  administration  in  proper 
relationship  to  the  educational  program.   Other  needed  studies 
involve  the  curriculum  and  program  of  evaluation  for  native 
students,  appropriate  methods  for  financing  transportation,  the 
incorporation  of  BIA  Schools  into  the  state  system  of  public 
schools,  and  many  others. 

8.  Further  attention  to  the  problem  of  co-ordinating  the 
services  relating  to  education  provided  by  the  various  state 
and  Federal  agencies  is  needed. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  be  recognized 
clearly  as  the  agency  responsible  for  this  co-ordination. 
Other  departments  and  agencies  should  provide  services  as 
needed  and  appropriate,  but  should  not  attempt  to  determine 
or  control  educational  policies.   The  Department  of  Education 
should  seek  to  provide  the  information  and  suggestions  needed 
by  the  governor,  the  Legislature,  and  other  state  and  Federal 
agencies  so  they  may  appropriately  assist  in  developing  and 
improving  the  educational  program  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
the  citizens  of  the  state  and  their  children. 

9.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Board  of  Regents  to  meet  jointly  once  each  year 
for  consideration  and  co-ordination  of  all  policies  having 
implications  for  the  state  system  of  education. 

Such  co-ordination  and  co-operation  are  of  great 
importance  in  planning  for  the  proper  development  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state. 

10.  The  school  laws  of  the  state  should  be  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  which  provides  for  grouping  related 
subjects  into  a  logical  organization  and  for  major  chapters  to 
be  of  approximately  equal  importance. 

The  process  of  recodification  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  Legislative  Council  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  should  be  continued. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  FINANCE 


Money  spent  for  public  education  benefits  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state.   The  individual  benefits  through  cultural 
enrichment  and  increased  productive  capacity.   The  state  bene- 
fits through  the  development  of  an  enlightened  citizenry  capable 
of  self-government,  and  a  productive  citizenry  contributing  to 
economic  growth . 

Alaska,  as  a  new  state,  is  especially  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  must  therefore  be  especially  concerned  with 
wise  investment  in  the  development  of  its  citizenry.   The  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  support  the  necessary  action  to  increase  gradually  the 
allocations  of  state  and  local  government  from  the  present  level 
of  about  3  per  cent  of  personal  income  payments  to  about  4  per 
cent  of  personal  income  payments .   In  addition  to  increasing 
appropriations  from  the  general  tax  revenues  of  the  state,  the 
Advisory  Council  recommends  two  additional  steps  to  assure  the 
necessary  revenues: 

1.  The  largest  single  source  of  revenue  for  schools  in 
Alaska  is  the  Alaska  School  Fund.   The  major  part  of  this  reve- 
nue derives  from  the  shares  of  income  from  Federal  lands  allo- 
cated to  education,  which  totaled  more  than  $6  million  in  1959- 
1960.   The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  support  immediate  steps  to  assure  continuation  of 
these  revenues  to  the  Alaska  School  Fund,  and  to  allocate  simi- 
lar amounts  from  income  of  state  lands  to  be  transferred  from 
Federal  ownership  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Federal 
grant  to  the  Territory.   Details  of  the  problems  involved  are 
discussed  in  the  Staff  Report,  pp.  115-117. 

2.  There  are  wide  variations  in  the  yield  of  local 
property  tax  allocated  to  school  purposes .   Some  communities 
carry  a  heavy  burden  of  property  tax,  while  many  areas  levy  none 
at  all.   The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  all  units  of 
government  administering  local  schools  be  required  to  levy  a 
minimum  of  4  mills  on  the  full  value  of  property  (or  its  equiva- 
lent amount  in  sales  tax)  for  the  support  of  schools.   Further 
discussion  of  property  taxation  will  be  found  on  pages  126-128 
of  the  Staff  Report. 

A  number  of  problems  related  to  distribution  of  the  school 
funds  among  districts  exist.   Notable  among  these  problems  are 
the  following: 

1.  Areas  with  the  heaviest  local  tax  load,  in  general, 
receive  smaller  percentages  of  the  costs  of  education  from  the 
state  than  do  those  with  the  lightest  tax  loads,  and  property 
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taxes  for  schools  tend  to  bear  most  heavily  on  those  communi- 
ties least  able  to  pay. 

2.  Too  much  discretionary  power  over  state  school  funds 
now  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  with 
consequent  uncertainties  in  amounts  of  money  available  to 
local  school  boards  at  the  time  programs  must  be  planned. 

As  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  the 
Advisory  Council  recommends  that  an  objective  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  state  school  funds  be  adopted  which  will 
equalize  the  costs  of  education  as  they  bear  on  local  property, 
and  equalize  the  educational  opportunities  for  children  while 
allowing  communities  to  go  beyond  the  foundation  program  where 
the  people  desire  to  do  so. 

The  objective  formula  recommended  should  be  devised  in 
the  manner  discussed  in  Appendix  A  of  the  Staff  Report, 
including  allotments  for  teachers'  salaries,  pupils,  and 
attendance  centers,  with  the  state  share  determined  by  sub- 
tracting, from  the  total  so  obtained,  the  yield  of  a  4 -mi 11 
tax  and  one  half  the  Federal  funds.   It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  formula  also  include  a  provision  for  increasing  the 
allotment  per  pupil  and  per  attendance  center  by  10  per  cent 
for  each  mill,  in  excess  of  the  required  4  mills,  which  the 
district  levies  to  support  the  costs  of  current  operation,  as 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  Appendix  A. 

Some  improvements  in  distribution  of  funds  for  school 
construction  are  needed.   The  Advisory  Council  considers  the 
adoption  of  the  recommended  objective  formula  outlined  on 
pages  144-147  to  be  a  minimum  recommendation,  but  the  Advisory 
Council  expects  that  the  study  of  school  housing  now  nearing 
completion  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  will  reveal 
that  this  minimum  program  will  prove  entirely  inadequate  for 
meeting  the  school  housing  problems  directly  ahead. 

State  School  Building  Fund 

The  Advisory  Council  strongly  recommends,  because  of  the 
serious  situation  in  Alaska,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
prepare  plans  based  on  information  to  be  obtained  from  the 
school  facilities  study  now  under  way  which  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  state  school  building  fund  on  which  school 
administrative  units  can  draw  for  funds  needed  for  necessary 
construction  after  local  borrowing  power  has  been  exhausted. 

Public  School  Transportation 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  strongly  support  the  continuation  of  state  payment 
of  approved  costs  of  transportation  and  special  programs  of 
education . 
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Teachers'  Retirement 

The  Advisory  Council  also  recommends  that  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  System  be  supplemented  by  Federal  Social  Security. 

Public  School  Fund 

• "  *    "  ■■  -■   i   I'll  ■  •• .  «.  I..  1. 1.  ■ 

The  Advisory  Council ,  in  reading  the  Staff  Report,  found 
the  following  information  on  page  117: 

The  Legislative  Council's  "Report  on  School 
Finance"  indicates  that  the  amount  of  the  Public 
School  Fund  invested  in  July,  i960,  was  $323,740 
with  an  uninvested  balance  of  $33,032,  and  states 
that  the  estimated  income  in  1959-60  was  $3,500, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  School  Fund.   This 
rate  of  return  on  the  investment  seems  small, 
little  more  than  1  per  cent. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  study  the 
investment  policy  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund. 


FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 


Alaska  participates  in  Federal  contributions  for  public 
schools  on  the  same  basis  as  other  states,  but  unusual  con- 
ditions in  Alaska  make  two  Federal  programs  especially  important 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates  schools  for  native 
children  and,  under  the  Johnson -0 'Malley  Law,  contributes  to 
state -operated  public  schools.   Since  native  children  constitute 
one  fourth  of  the  school -age  population  in  Alaska,  this  program 
is  relatively  large.   During  recent  years,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  expended  $5,000,000  annually  for  the  education  of 
more  than  6,000  native  children,  some  in  boarding  schools  and 
others  in  remote,  inaccessible  villages.   At  the  same  time,  the 
state  of  Alaska  has  educated  a  larger  number  of  native  children 
in  state-supported  schools  without  benefit  of  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  contributions. 

The  other  Federal  school  support  program  of  special  im- 
portance to  Alaska  is  authorized  by  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
Under  these  laws,  Federal  contributions  are  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  who  lives  on  Federal  tax-exempt  property 
and/or  whose  parent  is  employed  on  such  property.   During  the 
1959-60  school  year,  more  than  19,000  school  children,  nearly 
half  of  all  pupils  In  Alaska's  public  schools,  were  eligible  for 
Federal  payments  on  this  basis.   Since  the  program  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1950,  Alaska's  public  schools  have  received  $25  million 
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for  current  expense  purposes,  and  a  like  amount  has  been  allo- 
cated for  school  construction  in  Alaska. 

Thus,  Alaska's  unique  dependence  upon  these  two  Federal 
school  support  programs  stems  from  the  large  proportion  of 
native  children  in  the  school  population,  many  of  whom  live  in 
remote  villages  with  virtually  no  taxable  property,  and  the 
excessive  amount  of  land  (more  than  98  per  cent)  which  is 
Federally  owned  and  tax-exempt.   Moreover,  the  two  programs 
are  interdependent.   Many  native  children  live  on  Federally 
owned  tax-exempt  land  and  are  eligible  for  payments  under 
PL  874  and  815  if  they  attend  state -supported  public  schools. 
Alaska's  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  additional 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  is  increased  by  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  payments  from  the  Federal  government  under 
PL  874  for  native  children  in  these  schools. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
urged  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  accept  transfer  of 
additional  schools  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  School 
System.   The  State  Board  of  Education,  keenly  aware  of 
increasing  school  costs,  has  been  reluctant  to  accept 
additional  schools.   Thus,  although  the  state  recognizes  its 
legal  responsibility  under  its  constitution  to  educate  all 
children  in  the  state  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  quite 
ready  to  transfer  additional  schools,  the  transfer  process  has 
virtually  stopped  because  of  financial  obstacles. 

In  view  of  its  legal  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
all  of  its  children,  Alaska  should  be  prepared  to  contribute 
toward  the  education  of  native  children  under  a  revised 
Johnson -0 'Malley  Contract.   On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  native  children  living  in  remote,  undeveloped 
villages  and  the  unusually  high  per-pupil  cost  of  providing 
suitable  schools  for  them,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
contribute  a  part  of  the  cost  of  educating  native  children  in 
all  state -operated  schools. 

To  attain  this  goal,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  commissioner  of  education  should  enter  into  joint  negoti- 
ations with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.   The  negotiations  should 
be  based  upon  the  proposed  Johnson -0 'Malley  Contract  described 
in  Chapter  V  of  the  Staff  Report,  with  provision  for  a  peri- 
odic review  to  make  adjustments  in  the  state's  contribution 
in  the  light  of  changes  in  Alaska's  ability  to  pay  which  would 
be  affected  by  revenues  from  mineral  sales  and  leases  and 
other  income  from  public  lands.   The  agreement  should  Include 
criteria  for  transferring  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  to 
the  Johnson -0 'Malley  Contract  plan  and  criteria  for  establish- 
ing local  administrative  units  when  sufficient  taxable  property 
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is  available.   Participation  by  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  in  the  negotiations  is  essential  to 
determine  the  amounts  which  can  be  expected  for  the  state- 
operated  schools  from  Public  Laws  874  and  815  appropriations. 

While  the  Advisory  Council  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  school  systems  to  assume 
responsibility  for  schools  with  large  native  populations  which 
are  receiving  substantial  Johnson -O'Malley  Contract  funds  and 
an  equal  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  add  initially  larger  numbers  of  native  students  to  its 
responsibility,  the  plan  provides  a  practical  approach  to  the 
ultimate  integration  of  the  entire  public  school  system  in 
Alaska. 


PART  II 
FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


CHAPTER  I 


POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  TEACHER  ATTITUDES 

Ninety -two  years  after  "Seward's  folly,"  the  people  of 
Alaska  shouldered  the  new  responsibilities  of  statehood,  and 
the  long  struggle  to  tame  the  Big  Land  entered  a  new  phase. 

The  ruggedness  and  the  vastness  of  the  land  is  unchanged. 
Alaska  still  occupies  an  area  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  "South  48"  states,  and  there  are  still  the  monumental 
natural  barriers  to  transportation  which  have  retarded  Alaska's 
development  in  the  past . 

But  changes  have  occurred  to  justify  the  incurable  opti- 
mism of  the  Alaska  pioneer.   World  War  II  brought  a  sustained 
and  fruitful  interest  by  the  Federal  government  in  America's 
northwest  frontier.   The  Alaska  Highway,  after  years  of  spo- 
radic effort,  suddenly  became  a  reality  and  was  joined  with  the 
Richardson  and  Glenn  highways  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  highway 
system.   Airfields,  both  military  and  civilian,  sprang  up  in 
all  parts  of  Alaska  and  air  travel  flourished.   With  improved 
transportation  and  a  growing  population,  Alaska's  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  are  being  tapped. 

In  the  wake  of  these  developments,  new  problems  of 
government  have  emerged.   High  on  the  priority  list  of  jobs  to 
be  done  by  the  new  state  is  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
its  public  school  system.   Fortunately,  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  Sheldon  Jackson  under  the  Organic  Act  of  1884  and  the  more 
recent  development  under  later  Acts  of  Congress,  have  produced 
a  relatively  well -developed  public  school  system  under  the 
Territorial  government.   Nevertheless,  when  statehood  was 
finally  achieved  on  January  3,    1959*  the  public  school  system 
needed  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  state  constitution  and  pre- 
pared for  enlarged  responsibilities  in  a  rapidly  growing  state. 

In  considering  how  Alaska's  public  school  system  can  best 
meet  its  growing  responsibilities,  it  is  useful  to  review 
briefly  recent  population  trends  in  Alaska  as  they  have 
influenced  and  may  be  expected  to  Influence  school  enrollment 
in  the  state.   The  first  part  of  the  present  chapter  will  deal 
briefly  with  these  trends  and  present  some  projected  school 
enrollments  for  1965.   The  second  part  of  the  chapter  will  deal 
with  another  kind  of  information  pertinent  to  a  consideration 
of  Alaska's  school  problems;  namely,  the  findings  of  a  survey 
to  determine  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  Alaska  school 
personnel  themselves .   The  survey  covered  opinions  on  a  number 


of  current  school  issues  and  more  general  attitudes 
as  a  place  for  teachers  to  live. 


about  Alaska 


Population  Trends  in  Alaska  and 
School  Enrollments 


General  trends .   Prior  to  1930,  the  population  of  Alaska 
grew  slowly,  not  quite  doubling  itself  between  1880  and  1929 . 
The  period  since  1929  has  been  one  of  rapid  growth,  especially 
the  last  two  decades  during  each  of  which  the  population 
increased  over  75  per  cent  (see  Table  l).   From  1950  to  i960, 
the  population  rose  from  128,643  to  226,167.   The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  first  half  of  this  decade  was  about  three  times 
as  high  as  for  the  second  half. 


Table  1 

TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  ALASKA,  1920-1960,  WITH 
ESTIMATED  POPULATIONS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1951-59* 


Tot 

al 

Civilian 

Mil 

itary 

Year 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Number 

increase 

Number 

increase 

Number 

increase 

I960 

226,167 

75.8 

192,000 

77.8 

34,167 

65.5 

1950 

128,643 

77.4 

108,000 

50.0 

20,643 

293.9 

1939 

72,524 

22.3 

72,000 

- 

524 

- 

1929 

59,278 

7.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1920 

55,036 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

I960 

226,167 

18.4 

192,000 

22.3 

34,167 

0.5 

1959* 

191,000 

0.0 

157,000 

0.6 

34,000 

-  2.9 

1958 

191,000 

-10.5 

156,000 

-  4.5 

35,000 

-37.1 

1957 

211,000 

2.4 

163,000 

1.2 

48,000 

6.7 

1956 

206,000 

-  1.4 

161,000 

1.3 

45,000 

-11.1 

1955 

209,000 

0.5 

159,000 

0.0 

50,000 

2.0 

1954 

208,000 

1.5 

159,000 

1.9 

49,000 

0.0 

1953 

205,000 

7.3 

156,000 

10.6 

49,000 

-  2.0 

1952 

191,000 

18.6 

141,000 

14.6 

50,000 

31.6 

1951 

161,000 

25.2 

123,000 

13.9 

38,000 

84.1 

*Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1959  is  provisional. 


Estimate  of  population  for 


The  rapid  increase  in  population  for  the  last  two  decades 
reflects  the  presence  of  military  activity.   In  I960,  military 
personnel  alone  constituted  15  per  cent  of  the  total  state 
population  and  19  per  cent  of  the  nonnative  population.   At  one 
military  base  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  .8  dependents 
for  each  member  of  the  military.1  On  this  basis,  the  i960 
military  population  and  dependents  would  account  for  more  than 
60,000  persons  or  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total.   In  addition 
to  service  personnel  and  their  families,  military  and  defense- 
related  installations  brought  into  the  state  many  construction 
workers  and  their  families  who  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  growth.   Nevertheless,  the  small  increase  in  the 
population  between  1955  and  i960  occurred  despite  a  decline  in 
the  military  population. 

Native  and  nonnative  populations .   The  large  increase  in 
the  state  population  related  to  military  activity  was  largely 
an  increase  in  the  white  population.   However,  the  increase  in 
state  population  between  1950  and  i960  was  due  in  part  to  a 
higher  rate  of  natural  increase  among  natives,  most  particu- 
larly the  Eskimos.   While  the  native  population  increased  by 
about  1,400  persons  between  1940  and  1950,  it  increased  by  more 
than  9.000  between  1950  and  i960.   (Table  2)   Although  the  rate 
of  increase  has  been  high  for  other  nonwhites,  especially  since 
1950,  they  remained  a  small  proportion  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation.  The  majority  of  the  nonnative  nonwhites  were  Negroes. 

Urban -rural .   The  urban  population,  persons  living  in 
places  of  2,500  or  more,  comprised  38  per  cent  of  the  state 
population.   Persons  living  in  places  of  under  1,000  population 
or  in  the  open  country  comprised  51  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Contrary  to  the  tendency  found  in  other  states  for  the 
rural  village  to  decline  and  disappear,  the  native  villages  of 
Alaska  persist.   A  study  of  native  villages  between  1939  and 
1950  concluded  that: 

The  increase  of  the  native  population  has 
taken  place  for  the  most  part  in  villages  of 
200  or  more  persons  and  has  been  due  to  a  high 
birth  rate.   Although  populations  of  villages 
with  less  than  200  persons  have  shown  little 

increase  in  size,  at  least  the  villages  of 
less  than  100  persons  continue  to  exist,  in 
fact,  they  show  few  signs  of  disappearing.   In 
spite  of  a  low  birth  rate,  the  population  of 
these  villages  is  maintained  by  immigration 
from  larger  villages. 2 


Alaska's  Health  (University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954),  II,  46 
2Ibid.,  II,  53. 


Table  2 
NATIVE  AND  NONNATIVE  ALASKA  POPULATION  AND  PER  CENT  INCREASE,    1939-1960 


4 

i960 

1950 

1939 

Population 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Number 

Increase 

Number 

Increase 

Number 

Increase 

White 

17^,5^6 

88.1 

92,808 

136.9 

39A70 

36.8 

Eskimo  and  Aleut 

28,637a 

'  kk.6 

19,77^ 

-  7-1 

21,175 

10.0 

Indian 

lk,kkk 

2.5 

1^,089 

2^.9 

11,283 

3-0 

Other  Nonwhite 

8,5^0 

333.1 

1,972 

122.0 

896 

36.8 

Total 

226,167 

75-8 

128,61+3 

ll-k 

72,52U 

22.3 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  1950,  i960 


a 


A  few  normative  nonwhites  not  identified  separately  in  the  i960  Census  may 
"be  included  in  this  number. 


Between  1950  and  i960,  the  rural  native  population  in- 
creased from  32,000  to  more  than  37,000,  indication  that  the 
native  village  population  continued  to  grow  between  1950  and 
I960. 

Alaska's  urban  population  expanded  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  its  rural  population.   The  urban -native  population  in- 
creased from  1,900  in  1950  to  5,500  in  i960.   The  total  urban 
population  increased  150  per  cent  between  1950  and  i960,  while 
the  rural  population  increased  49  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  total  increase  in  the  state's  population 
during  the  last  decade  occurred  among  the  urban  white  population. 

School  Age  Population  Growth 

While  the  population  for  all  ages  grew  76  per  cent  between 
1950  and  i960,  the  school  age  group  5-19  years  of  age  increased 
116  per  cent  and  the  preschool  group,  under  5  years  of  age, 
increased  120  per  cent.   (Table  3)   The  high  rates  of  growth  in 
these  age  groups  are  reflected  in  current  and  projected  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  enrollments. 

Elementary  enrollments  increased  139  per  cent  and  secondary 
enrollments  increased  263  per  cent  between  1950  and  i960,  as  seen 


Table  3 

POPULATION  OF  ALASKA  AND  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN 
ALASKA  POPULATION,*  BY  AGE,  I929-I960 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Age  in  Years 

i960 

Increase 
1950-60 

1950 

Increase 
1939-50 

1939 

Increase 
1929-39 

1929 

All  ages 

226,167 

75-8 

128,643 

78.0 

72,273 

22.3 

59,089 

Under  5 

34A93 

119.5 

15,579 

104.7 

7,611 

19.8 

6,356 

5-19 

63, 309 

115.9 

29,317 

58.4 

18,506 

16.7 

15,858 

5-  9 

26,589 

149.8 

10,644 

56.6 

6,799 

12.8 

6,028 

10-14 

19,521 

148,4 

7,858 

28.9 

6,097 

19.7 

5,095 

15-19 

17A99 

59-0 

10,815 

92.8 

5,610 

I8.9 

4,735 

20  -24 

23,523 

37-0 

17,171 

173-8 

6,272 

47.3 

4,259 

25  and  over 

105,1^2 

57.9 

66,576 

66.9 

39,884 

22.3 

32,616 

*  Source:  U.  S.  Census  Reports,  1950  and  i960 


in  Table  4.   The  expansion  in  school  enrollment  has  resulted 
not  only  from  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  school -age  popu- 
lation but  also  from  the  larger  proportion  of  children 
attending  schools  in  i960;  whereas,  80  per  cent  of  persons 
aged  5-19  years  were  in  school  in  1950,  about  88  per  cent  were 
in  school  in  i960.   (Estimated  military  populations  of  ages  18 
and  19  years  were  deducted  from  all  school -age  population 
figures.)   This  increase  reflects  primarily  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  high -school -age  population  who  were  enrolled  in 
school.   Thirty -five  per  cent  of  the  l4-to-19-year-old  age 
group  were  enrolled  in  1950,  while  62  per  cent  were  enrolled 
in  i960  (see  Table  5) . 


Th 
schools 
nonwhite 
enrolled 
34  per  c 
1950;  Ik 
between 
does  not 
in  schoo 
or  over 


e  proportion  of  population  enrolled  in  secondary 
increased  for  natives  as  well  as  for  whites  and  other 
s.   Between  1950  and  i960,  the  per  cent  of  natives 

in  secondary  schools  increased  from  24  per  cent  to 
ent .   Of  the  "others,"  49  per  cent  were  enrolled  in 

per  cent  were  enrolled  in  i960.   This  discrepancy 
secondary  enrollment  figures  for  natives  and  others 

mean,  however,  that  l4-to-19-year-old  natives  were  not 
1.   There  were  at  least  1,9^1  natives  14  years  of  age 
in  elementary  schools  in  i960.   These  pupils  account 
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for  the  110  per  cent  elementary  enrollment  for  the  5-to-13-year- 
old  natives  shown  in  Table  5. 

Projected  196 5  School  Enrollment 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1965  there  will  be  about  85,000 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Alaska, 
about  66,000  in  elementary  schools,  and  almost  20,000  in  second- 
ary schools.   In  Table  6,  projected  enrollments  are  presented 
for  the  four  major  regions  of  the  state,  with  separate  estimates 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  for  native  and  other 
enrollments . 

The  projected  increase  of  33*000  enrollment  between  i960 
and  1965  (Table  6)  equals  the  increase  over  the  entire  decade 
from  1950  to  i960.   Both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
increase  as  much  in  the  next  five  years  as  they  did  in  the 
previous  ten,  24,000  for  elementary  and  9*000  for  secondary. 

Native  enrollments  projected  for  1965  are  15,000  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  more  than  2,000  for  secondary  schools,  an 
increase  in  enrollment  for  each  of  about  one  fourth . 

Table  7  organizes  the  i960  elementary  and  secondary  enroll- 
ments and  the  1965  projections  of  these  enrollments  by  types  of 
school.   The  1965  enrollments  were  distributed  among  the  various 
types  of  schools  as  though  the  proportion  of  total  state  enroll- 
ment in  each  kind  of  school  would  be  the  same  as  in  i960. 


Method  of  Projection 

The  above  estimates  of  1965  school  enrollments  were  based 
on  the  conservative  assumption  that,  for  each  of  the  various 
school -age  populations  under  consideration,  the  proportion 
enrolled  in  school  would  be  the  same  in  1965  as  in  i960.   The 
estimates  were  prepared  for  the  various  population  groups  in 
Table  6,  and  summed  to  provide  a  state  total. 

Different  procedures  were  employed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
native  population,  which  was  not  affected  by  immigration,  than 
were  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  population.   It  was  assumed 
that  each  five-year  age  group  reported  by  the  census  in  i960 
moved  without  change  into  the  succeeding  group  in  1965.   For 
example,  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  be  8,352  natives  in  the 
age  group  5  to  9  years  in  1965*  this  being  the  number  who  were 
under  5  years  of  age  in  i960.   This  figure  represented  some  over- 
estimation  of  native  children  for  the  state  as  a  whole  since 
deaths  in  the  age  group  were  not  taken  into  account. 
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Table  7 

ALASKA  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY, 
BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL,  FOR  i960  AND  PROJECTED  FOR  1965 


Type  of  School 


Enrollment 
I960 


Projected 
Enrollment 
1965 


Total 

Schools  outside  incorporated 
districts 

Elementary 

Secondary 

On  Base  Schools 
Elementary 
Secondary 

BIA  Schools 

Elementary 
Secondary 

Schools  in  incorporated  districts 
Elementary 
Secondary 

Private  and  Denominational  Schools 
Elementary 
Secondary 


51,926 


85,327 


5,903 

5,336 

567 

9,692 
8,762 

930 

8,312 

7,803 

509 

13,745 

12,807 

938 

5,503 
4,819 

684 

9,035 
7,909 
1,126 

30,062 

21,746 

8,316 

49,769* 

39,117 

10,652 

2,146 

1,672 

474 

3,515 

2,747 

768 

*  The  estimate  of  total  district  enrollment  of  49,169  for  1965 
presented  in  Table  20,  Chapter  II,  was  estimated  by  extrapo- 
lation of  enrollment  experience. 


The  white  and  nonnative,  nonwhite  five-year  age  groups 
were  advanced  to  succeeding  age  groups  as  for  natives.   In 
addition,  the  size  of  each  group  was  corrected  by  applying  an 
estimate  of  net  change  in  the  age  group  due  to  in-migration, 
out -migration,  and  deaths.   These  estimates  were  based  on  previ 
ous  experience  and  in  each  case  net  change  represented  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  group.   The  estimates  were  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  group  of  children  0  to  9  years  of  age  in 
1950,  who  had  become  10  to  19  years  of  age  in  i960.   Half  the 
percentage  increase  this  age  group  experienced  between  1950  and 
i960,  after  estimated  military  personnel  were  removed  from  the 
i960  figure,  was  the  estimated  increase  for  each  age  group 
between  i960  and  1965.   To  illustrate,  there  were  9,506  white 
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children  0  to  4  years  of  age  in  1950;  by  I960,  this  group  was 
10  to  14  years  and  included  13,8ll  children,  an  increase  of 
45  per  cent.   The  group  of  white  children  5  to  9  years  of  age 
in  1950  were  15  to  19  years  of  age  in  i960,  and  the  group  had 
grown  48  per  cent  with  military  personnel  excluded.   The  two 
groups  together  experienced  a  growth  of  46  per  cent  which 
yields  an  estimated  increase  of  23  per  cent  for  school-age 
population  groups  between  i960  and  1965.   In  projecting  the 
enrollments,  however,  these  estimates  were  obtained  separately 
for  each  region  of  the  state. 


Conclusions 

1.  School -age  populations  have  increased  during  the  past 
decade  and  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  next  five  years 
more  rapidly  than  the  total  population  of  the  state. 

2.  The  proportion  of  the  school -age  population  enrolled 
in  elementary  school  was  about  the  same  in  i960  as  in  1950  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  similar  in  1965. 

3.  About  one  third  of  the  natives  in  the  age  group  14-19 
years,  as  compared  with  three  fourths  of  all  "others"  of  that 
age  group,  were  enrolled  in  secondary  school  in  i960. 

4.  Between  1950  and  i960,  the  proportion  of  natives  en- 
rolled in  secondary  schools  increased;  however,  this  increase 
was  much  lower  than  that  for  the  proportion  of  nonnatives 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  which  rose  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters. 

5.  There  is  an  overrepresentation  of  natives  in  ele- 
mentary enrollments  for  the  5-to-13  age  group  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  proportion  of  overage  native  pupils  in  elementary 
school.   The  unequal  recruitment,  retention,  and  advancement 
of  natives  as  compared  to  white  pupils  points  to  the  complex 
social  and  cultural  problems  faced  by  the  school  in  educating 
the  native  child.   The  proper  consideration  of  educational 
programs  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.   Studies  of  the  type  now  under  way  at  the  University 
of  Alaska  on  causes  of  school  dropout,  the  special  values  of 
the  native  cultures,  and  the  effects  of  school  culture  on 
pupils  who  hold  these  values  are  most  likely  to  provide  a 
basic  attack  on  this  problem. 

6.  It  is  expected  that  the  fillage  community  will  remain 
a  vital  social  unit  for  a  long  time  and  that  educational  plan- 
ning will  be  on  the  assumption  that  the  native  population  will 
increase  and  remain  substantially  rural.  At  the  same  time, 
the  relatively  small  urban  population  of  natives  is  Increasing 
very  rapidly. 
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7.  It  is  doubtful  that  compulsory  attendance  beyond  eighth 
grade  would  effect  immediate  or  substantial  changes  in  the  rate 
of  enrolling,  retaining,  and  advancing  native  pupils  of  high 
school  age.   The  current  high  overage  proportion  of  elementary 
school  native  pupils  no  doubt  points  to  the  compulsory  effect  of 
the  eighth  grade  graduation  requirement.   A  study  might  well  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  possible  effects  of  a  compulsory 
attendance  regulation  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

8.  Projection  of  school  enrollments  for  1965  produce  high 
rates  of  increase  over  current  enrollments  and  increases  sub- 
stantially higher  than  school  administrators  are  anticipating. 
Different  methods  of  projection  (see  Chapter  II)  agree  on  high 
rates  of  increase.   Any  change  in  the  level  of  military  activity 
or  changes  in  migration  rates  from  other  causes  will  affect  the 
accuracy  of  these  projections. 


The  Opinion  Survey 

In  order  to  establish  the  broadest  base  of  participation 
in  determining  the  needs  of  Alaska's  schools  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, to  provide  information  about  school  conditions  as  viewed 
by  teachers  and  other  educational  workers,  a  survey  was  made  of 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  Alaska  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  other  professional  staff.   A  questionnaire 
prepared  by  the  Survey  Staff  was  distributed  through  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  education  to  local  school  personnel,  who 
then  mailed  their  unsigned  responses  directly  to  the  Survey 
director . 

Questions  were  included  on  general  satisfaction  with 
school  position,  salary,  living  conditions,  retirement  systems, 
adequacy  of  buildings  and  teaching  materials,  working  conditions, 
the  community,  and  other  topics  ordinarily  related  to  the  morale 
of  school  personnel.   In  addition  to  specific  questions,  oppor- 
tunity was  provided  to  volunteer  information  on  sources  of 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with  school  positions. 

The  average  rate  of  teacher  turnover  in  Alaska  is  double 
that  of  the  national  average,  and  in  Rural  and  On  Base  Schools, 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  nation. 3  While  this  rate  of 
turnover  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  it  is  sufficiently  high 
to  suggest  a  morale  problem  among  Alaska  school  personnel.  This 
Survey  seeks  to  discover  some  of  the  major  sources  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction . 


3 
William  Deane  Overstreet,  "A  Survey  and  Analysis  of  the 

Reasons  Teachers  Give  for  Leaving  Their  Positions  in  Alaska  in 
i960"  (Master  of  Education  thesis,  University  of  Washington, 
I960) . 
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Responses  were  received  from  1,3^9  persons  representing 
59  per  cent  of  Alaska  school  personnel.  The  proportions  of 
questionnaires  returned  for  each  type  of  school  were: 

Type  of  School      Per  cent 

State -operated  Rural  JO 

Johnson -O'Malley  70 

BIA  60 

Incorporated  58 

On  Base  48 

The  findings  discussed  below  are  based  on  responses  of 
1,311  principals,  teachers,  and  other  professional  staff.   In 
the  discussion  they  will  be  referred  to  as  teachers. 

Comparison  of  respondents  with  the  total  group  of  Alaska 
school  personnel  indicated  that  they  were  fairly  representative 
with  respect  to  sex  and  type  of  school  position.  No  responses 
were  received  from  the  two  largest  On  Base  Schools.  Except  for 
On  Base  workers,  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  stated  they 
Intend  to  remain  in  Alaska  school  work  only  one  more  year  was 
similar  to  the  proportion  of  personnel  actually  leaving  Alaska 
school  positions  in  1959-60  after  one  year.  Therefore,  the 
group  of  teachers  represented  in  this  Survey,  being  fairly 
representative  of  all  Alaska  teachers  with  respect  to  stability, 
sex,  and  school  position,  were  probably  also  typical  with 
respect  to  the  attitudes  reported  here. 

General  Satisfaction  with  School  Position 

General  degree  of  satisfaction  was  sought  with  the 
question:  "Generally  speaking  how  well  satisfied  are  you  with 
your  present  position?"   In  Table  8  are  shown  the  proportions 
of  teachers  in  each  kind  of  school  system  expressing  each  level 
of  satisfaction.  One  half  found  their  position  "very  satis- 
factory," while  3  per  cent  described  it  as  "very  unsatis- 
factory." The  greatest  variation  was  that  of  the  26  Johnson- 
O'Malley  teachers,  who  were  markedly  less  satisfied  than 
teachers  in  other  systems,  only  15  per  cent  answering  "very 
satisfactory. " 

General  level  of  satisfaction  was  found  to  be  related  to 
a  number  of  characteristics  of  the  teachers: 

Sex  differences.   In  every  type  of  school  system  except 
BIA  schools,  women  were  more  satisfied  than  men;  39  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  56  per  cent  of  the  women  described  their  positions 
as  "very  satisfactory." 
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Alaska  school  experience.   Generally,  the  greater  the 
number  of  years  in  Alaska  school  work  the  greater  the  satis- 
faction expressed  with  present  position.   Fifty-seven  per  cent 
of  those  with  five  years'  experience  said  their  positions  were 
very  satisfactory,  as  compared  to  39  per  cent  of  those  with 
one  year  of  experience.   This  trend  was  the  same  for  all  types 
of  schools  (see  Table  9). 

Region  of  training.   A  considerably  higher  proportion  of 
teachers  who  received  their  training  in  Alaska  were  very  satis- 
fied than  were  teachers  trained  elsewhere.   Those  from  the 
Mountain  states  also  expressed  higher-than -average  satisfaction. 

Size  of  school .   Those  in  schools  with  ten  or  fewer 
teachers  tended  to  be  very  satisfied  with  their  positions  less 
frequently  than  the  average. 


Intention  to  Leave  Alaska  School  Work 

Plans  to  leave  Alaska  school  work  in  one  year  as  reported 
on  the  survey  questionnaire  agreed  closely  with  actual 
departures  after  one  year  found  by  Overstreet.  One  person  in 
eight  intended  to  leave  Alaska  school  work  next  year,  and 
50  per  cent  intended  to  leave  in  less  than  five  years. 

Sex  differences .  Despite  their  lower  morale,  34  per  cent 
of  male  teachers,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent  of  the  women, 
intended  to  leave  Alaska  school  work  within  five  years.  The 
proportions  planning  to  leave  in  one  or  two  years  were  the  same 
for  men  and  women.  The  difference  between  the  sexes  with 
respect  to  long-term  commitment  to  teaching  in  Alaska  is  proba- 
bly explained  by  the  greater  commitment  of  women  than  men  to 
nonoccupational  life  goals. 

Alaska  school  experience.  While  22  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  with  one  year  of  Alaska  teaching  experience  intended 
to  leave  within  one  year,  only  6  per  cent  with  five  or  more 
years  of  experience  intended  to  leave  in  one  year  (see 
Table  10) .   The  proportion  intending  to  remain  more  than  five 
years  Increased  markedly  and  regularly  from  28  per  cent  for 
persons  with  one  year  of  Alaska  school  experience  to  82  per 
cent  for  those  with  five  or  more  years  of  experience.  These 
trends  were  evident  in  all  kinds  of  school  systems.  The 
decline  in  intention  to  leave  Alaska  school  work  was  also  evi- 
dent when  years  in  current  position,  years  in  school  work,  or 
age  were  considered. 

Region  of  training.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
trained  in  Alaska  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  of  all  teachers, 
intended  to  remain  in  Alaska  school  work  more  than  five  years. 
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Family  status .   Seventy  per  cent  of  the  married  teachers 
with  children  intended  to  remain  in  Alaska  school  work  five 
years  or  more.   Fifty -five  per  cent  of  married  teachers  without 
children,  and  43  per  cent  of  single  teachers ,  intended  to  remain 
for  the  same  period.   This  is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  greater 
age  of  married  persons  with  children. 

Type  of  position.   Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  principals 
intended  to  remain  five  years  or  more. 

Level  of  satisfaction  and  leaving,   wnile  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  "very  satisfied"  teachers  than  of  less  satisfied 
teachers  intended  to  remain  in  Alaska  school  work  more  than  five 
years ,  the  difference  was  not  striking.   Among  the  former, 
62  per  cent  intended  to  remain  five  years  or  more,  as  compared 
to  51  per  cent  among  the  latter.   This  relatively  small  differ- 
ence indicates  that  morale  was  not  the  only  factor  influencing 
intention  to  leave.   The  influence  of  other  factors  was  further 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  On  Base  teachers  left  "to  be  with 
spouse,"  while  their  general  morale  was  about  the  same  as  for 
the  total.   At  the  same  time,  Johnson -0  *  Mai ley  teachers  were  most 
inclined  to  remain,  but  were  the  least  satisfied  group. 

The  main  reasons  given  by  teachers  intending  to  leave 
Alaska  school  work  in  less  than  five  years  included  both  morale- 
related  and  nonmo rale -related  reasons.   These  reasons  and  the 
proportion  of  teachers  reporting  each  were: 

Reasons  for  Leaving  Per  cent 

Salary 19 

Family -related  reasons  ....  16 

Spouse  moving 15 

Work  situation 11 

Retirement  9 

Isolation 8 

To  travel  or  work  abroad  ...  7 

Return  to  school  6 

Climate 3 

Other  reasons 6 

Attitude  Toward  Salary 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  replied  "No"  to  the 
question,  "Do  you  think  salaries  in  your  school  system  are 
reasonably  adequate?"   Opinions  concerning  salary  adequacy 
varied  greatly  by  school  system.   More  than  55  per  cent  in  every 
system  other  than  BIA  reported  salaries  to  be  inadequate.   Only 
15  per  cent  of  BIA  teachers  considered  salaries  inadequate.   The 
percentages  reporting  salaries  to  be  inadequate,  for  each  type 
of  school,  were: 
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Type  of  School      Per  cent 


State -operated  Rural 

72 

Incorporated 

68 

Johnson -0' Malley 

65 

On  Base 

57 

BIA 

15 

These  replies  were  received  before  the  new  state  salary 
schedule  became  effective. 


Sources  of  Satisfaction  and  Dissatisfaction 

The  questionnaire  listed  15  items  "which  often  affect 
what  school  personnel  think  about  their  position."   Each 
teacher  was  asked  to  place  a  plus  sign  "before  each  thing 
which  you  find  particularly  satisfactory  about  your  position 
and  a  minus  sign  before  each  thing  you  find  particularly  un- 
satisfactory about  it."   In  Table  11  are  shown  the  15  charac- 
teristics of  present  school  position  ranked  according  to  the 
source  of  particular  dissatisfaction. 

Salary  ranked  first  or  second  as  a  source  of  dissatis- 
faction for  all  types  of  school  systems  except  BIA. 

Other  major  sources  of  dissatisfaction,  in  rank  order, 
were:  lack  of  opportunities  for  recreational  or  cultural 
activities,  lack  of  opportunities  for  professional  advancement, 
inadequacy  of  school  buildings,  geographical  isolation, 
climate,  housing,  and  lack  of  capacity  and  effectiveness  of 
administrators.   Some  of  these  sources  varied  considerably 
among  the  different  types  of  schools:  BIA,  Johnson-0 'Malley, 
and  State  Rural  teachers  were  more  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  opportunities  for  recreational  or  cultural  activities  than 
were  those  from  On  Base  or  Incorporated  schools.   On  Base  and 
Incorporated  schools  showed  less  dissatisfaction  over  inade- 
quacy of  school  buildings  than  did  those  from  the  other 
schools.   Geographical  isolation  was  more  of  a  problem  for  BIA 
and  Johnson-0 'Malley  personnel  than  for  the  others.   BIA 
personnel  reported  more  dissatisfaction  with  suitability  of 
the  objectives  and  curriculum  of  the  educational  program. 

Before  the  list  described  above  was  presented  in  the 
questionnaire,  teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  three  things 
they  found  most  satisfactory  and  the  three  they  found  least 
satisfactory  about  their  school  or  school  system  as  a  place 
to  work.   The  responses  to  this  open-ended  question  generally 
placed  emphasis  on  the  same  sources  of  dissatisfaction  as 
those  revealed  in  the  15  characteristics  ranked  in  Table  11. 
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Again  inadequate  salary  was  the  source  of  dissatisfaction 
most  frequently  mentioned.   Beside  those  listed  in  Table  11, 
two  additional  items — inadequate  supplies  and  procurement,  and 
too  many  extraclassroom  obligations — were  mentioned  very  often. 
Also,  the  very  high  frequency  with  which  teacher-administration 
relationships  and  administrative  inadequacy  were  mentioned  in 
volunteered  suggestions,  shows  that  this  area  belongs  on  the 
list  of  major  sources  of  dissatisfaction  although  it  ranked 
eighth  on  the  list  of  15  characteristics  in  Table  11. 

Teachers  with  a  high  level  of  general  satisfaction  were 
more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  capacity  and  effectiveness 
of  their  school  administrators  than  were  those  expressing  some 
measure  of  dissatisfaction.   In  other  respects,  much  the  same 
opinions  were  registered  by  those  with  both  high  and  low  satis- 
faction. 

Generally  a  comparison  of  the  responses  to  the  open-ended 
question  and  the  list  of  15  characteristics  shows  that,  when 
about  30  per  cent  checked  an  item  as  a  source  of  particular 
dissatisfaction,  it  was  also  an  item  which  was  volunteered  with 
very  high  frequency. 

Sources  of  dissatisfaction  should  be  examined  along  with 
the  things  which  teachers  found  to  be  particularly  satisfying. 
Those  items  least  frequently  mentioned  as  sources  of  dissatis- 
faction, those  .ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  Table  11, 
were  in  almost  every  instance  the  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
sources  of  particular  satisfaction.  Relationships  with  pupils, 
other  staff  members,  and  members  of  the  community,  along  with 
personal  and  professional  freedom,  were  the  outstanding  sources 
of  satisfaction  among  the  personnel  of  all  types  of  schools. 

In  summary,  the  main  sources  of  dissatisfaction  may  be 
classified  into  three  groups: 

1.  Unsatisfactory  conditions  affecting  professional  status: 
fa)  salary 

(b)  professional  advancement 

2.  Unsatisfactory  living  conditions: 
a)  lack  of  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities 
bj  geographical  isolation 

c)  housing 

d)  climate 

3.  Unsatisfactory  working  conditions: 

a)  school  facilities 

b)  inadequate  supplies  and  procurement 

c)  ineffective  administration 
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Alaska  school  experience .   The  relationship  of  the  eight 
highest  ranking  sources  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  number  of 
years  of  school  work  in  Alaska  is  shown  in  Table  12.   Those  who 
had  only  one  year  or  more  than  five  years  of  Alaska  teaching 
experience  were  more  satisfied  with  salaries  than  those  with 
two  to  four  years  of  Alaska  experience.   While  salaries  rise 
with  experience,  dissatisfaction  with  salary  was  only  slightly 
less  for  experienced  teachers.   The  proportion  of  teachers  ex- 
pressing each  type  of  dissatisfaction,  except  dissatisfaction 
with  climate,  decreased  as  number  of  years  in  Alaska  school  work 
increased.   With  time  appears  to  come  an  increased  integration 
into  the  community,  a  solution  of  some  problems  like  housing  and 
recreation,  and  a  perspective  which  leads  to  less  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Sex  differences .   Men  and  women  ranked  the  eight  major 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  almost  identically.   Almost  without 
exception,  a  larger  proportion  of  males  than  females  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  each  of  these  sources.   An  exception  to 
this  was  the  greater  dissatisfaction  with  recreational  and 
cultural  activities  expressed  by  women  than  by  men  in  rural 
situations.   (Table  13) 

Region  of  training .   Teachers  trained  in  Alaska  had  differ- 
ent attitudes  than  those  trained  elsewhere.   They  were  more 
dissatisfied  with  salary,  but  otherwise  less  dissatisfied  than 
other  teachers.   Furthermore,  lack  of  recreational  and  cultural 
activities  and  opportunities  for  professional  advancement,  which 
loomed  large  as  sources  of  dissatisfaction  for  most  groups,  were 
unimportant  for  Alaska-trained  teachers.   Rather,  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  school  buildings,  housing,  and  geographical  iso- 
lation.  Teachers  trained  in  the  southern  states  were  less 
likely  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  salary  than  others. 

Size  of  school .   As  might  be  expected,  teachers  from  small 
schools  were  more  dissatisfied  with  lack  of  recreational  and 
cultural  activities  than  those  from  schools  with  more  than  ten 
teachers . 

Age .   For  teachers  under  25  and  over  55  years  of  age,  lack 
of  recreational  and  cultural  activities  was  the  principal  source 
of  dissatisfaction.   Dissatisfaction  with  salary  was  minimized 
for  both  these  groups  but  was  the  major  source  of  dissatis- 
faction for  the  Intervening  age  groups.   Housing  was  a  major 
source  of  complaint  for  teachers  45  years  of  age  and  over. 

Adequacy  of  School  Buildings 

Specific  questions  about  adequacy  of  school  buildings  and 
school  supplies,  two  of  the  major  sources  of  dissatisfaction 
noted,  were  included  in  the  questionnaire. 
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Table  13 

PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  REPORTING  EIGHT 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THEIR  PRESENT 

POSITION  AS  PARTICULARLY  UNSATISFACTORY 


Source  of  Dissatisfaction 


Per  cent*  of  — 
Males    Females 
(N=480)    (N=824) 


Amount  of  salary  66.0 

Opportunities  for  recreational  or  cultural 
activities 

Opportunities  for  professional  advancement 

Adequacy  of  school  buildings 

Geographical  isolation 

Housing  for  myself  and/or  family 

Climate 

Capacity  and  effectiveness  of  school 

administrators  27.3 


44.7 


51.0 

41.4 

51.7 

39.8 

44.2 

34.3 

40.8 

35.2 

42.1 

28.8 

32.7 

30.0 

30.1 


Percentages  do  not  total  to  100  per  cent  because  each 

respondent  was  permitted  to  check  as  many  sources  of  dis- 
satisfaction as  he  wished. 


About  one  half  of  the  teachers  from  Incorporated  and  On 
Base  schools  reported  that  their  teaching  program  was  not  handi- 
capped by  inadequate  school  buildings  (Table  14) .   More  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  respondents  from  State-operated  Rural  Schools 
BIA  Schools,  and  Johnson -0 ' Malley  Schools  reported  that  their 
program  was  handicapped  by  inadequate  school  buildings,  and  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  were  thus 
handicapped  "most  of  the  time." 


Tabl 
buildings 
mentioned 
for  more  c 
room  and  s 
one  fourth 
from  schoo 
The  need  f 
mentioned 
classroom 


e  15  ranks  the  most  needed  improvements  in  school 
according  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  were 
by  all  teachers.   The  most  urgently  expressed  need  was 
lassroom  space,  including  additional  classrooms,  cloak 
torage  space.   This  need  was  expressed  by  more  than 

of  all  teachers,  but  by  more  than  one  third  of  those 
Is  outside  incorporated  districts  and  BIA  Schools, 
or  indoor  recreational  space  and  facilities  was 

almost  as  frequently  as  the  need  for  additional 
space,  and  more  frequently  in  some  school  systems. 
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Adequacy  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Opinions  about  the  adequacy  of  equipment  were  obtained 
from  the  questions: 

1.  Is  your  teaching  program  handicapped  by  lack 
of  instructional  equipment  or  supplies? 

2.  What  additional  instructional  equipment  and 
supplies  do  you  most  need? 

One  in  ten  teachers  reported  that  his  teaching  program  was 
handicapped  "most  of  the  time"  by  inadequate  instructional 
equipment  and  supplies ,  and  an  additional  46  per  cent  reported 
that  they  were  "sometimes"  handicapped  by  inadequate  equipment 
and  supplies  (Table  16) . 

Table  17  ranks  the  most  needed  kinds  of  equipment  and 
supplies  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  were 
mentioned  by  all  teachers.   Curriculum  materials,  supplementary 
books,  audio-visual  and  science  equipment  were  mentioned  most 
frequently.   Reported  needs  varied  little  by  type  of  school. 


Opinions  on  Teachers'  Retirement  System 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Which  of  the  following 
plans  for  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System  do  you  favor?," 
the  following  replies  were  received: 

Plan  Per  cent 

State  teachers'  retirement 

system  without  social  security   17.6 

State  teachers'  retirement 
system  supplemented  by  social 
security  77.4 

Other  5.0 

About  the  same  proportion  of  teachers  in  each  kind  of  school 
system  favored  supplementing  the  teachers'  retirement  system 
with  social  security. 

Opinions  on  School  Organization 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  favored  local  school 
administration  by  separate  boards  responsible  only  for  schools. 
Six  per  cent  favored  school  administration  by  city  or  borough 
government,  and  the  remainder  expressed  no  opinion.   Teachers 
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in  incorporated  districts  were  more  likely  to  have  opinions  and 
to  favor  separate  boards  responsible  only  for  schools  (see 
Table  18) . 


Conclusions 

1 .  Those  responding  to  the  survey  questionnaire  were  found 
to  be  representative  of  Alaska  school  personnel  in  general . 

2.  One  half  of  those  surveyed  described  their  current 
positions  as  very  satisfactory. 

3.  Outstanding  sources  of  dissatisfaction  were  inadequate 
salary,  lack  of  recreational  and  cultural  activities,  and  lack 
of  opportunity  for  professional  advancement. 

4.  The  unique  aspects  of  each  of  the  several  types  of 
schools  account  for  considerable  variation  in  the  sources  of 
dissatisfaction.   BIA  teachers  were  almost  uniformly  satisfied 
with  their  salaries.   This  is  probably  explained  by  the  economic 
advantages  derived  from  the  dual  income  of  husband  and  wife 
teams  and  supplemental  benefits  not  available  to  state  school 
personnel.   Teachers  in  the  three  types  of  Rural  schools 
expressed  greater  dissatisfaction  with  recreational  and  cultural 
activities  and  school  buildings  than  did  those  in  other  types  of 
schools.   Johnson -0 'Malley  and  BIA  personnel  complained  as  well 
about  geographical  isolation. 

5.  Men  were  more  dissatisfied  than  women  with  every  aspect 
of  their  current  positions,  but  expressed  greater  intention  to 
remain  in  Alaska  school  work. 

6.  The  greater  the  number  of  years  spent  in  Alaska  school 
work,  the  lower  the  level  of  expressed  dissatisfaction,  except 
that  dissatisfaction  with  salary  remained  high.   The  expectation 
of  remaining  in  Alaska  school  work  also  increased  with  years  of 
experience.   This  was  probably  due  both  to  the  selection  which 
results  from  the  departure  of  the  dissatisfied  and  to  the  adjust' 
ment  teachers  tend  to  make  through  time. 

7.  Teachers  trained  in  Alaska  have  higher  morale  and  are 
more  likely  to  remain  in  Alaska  school  work.   Inadequacy  of 
salary  is  almost  their  only  major  source  of  dissatisfaction.   It 
is  important  to  note  that  Alaska -trained  teachers  constituted 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

8.  Turnover  is  related  to  a  number  of  factors  only  some  of 
which  are  connected  with  morale,  as  in  the  case  of  women  who  are 
more  likely  than  men  to  leave  positions  because  of  their  family 
responsibilities.   The  high  turnover  of  On  Base  teaching  person- 
nel who  leave  to  be  with  spouse  is  especially  important  and 
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peculiar  to  Alaska.   Conversely,,  many  of  the  dissatisfied  do 
not  express  the  intention  to  leave  school  work  in  Alaska. 

9.  The  major  reason  given  for  leaving  Alaska  school  work 
was  inadequate  salary. 


Recommendations 

The  recommendations  below  are  directed  toward  the  solution 
of  Alaska's  difficult  problems  of  recruitment  and  retention  of 
personnel  as  these  may  be  approached  through  knowledge  of  the 
backgrounds  and  attitudes  of  present  personnel. 

1.  Salary  schedules  should  be  established  sufficiently 
high  to  allow  teachers  to  make  a  career  of  teaching  in  Alaska. 
Inadequate  salary  is  the  teachers'  basic  problem  as  they  see  it. 
While  there  may  have  been  some  modification  of  their  attitudes 
since  the  survey  as  a  result  of  the  new  salary  structure,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  basic  problem  has  been  much  affected.   It  is 
recommended  that  a  study  be  made  to  determine  the  effects  of 
recent  salary  changes.   Such  a  study  should  investigate  the 
effects  of  the  changes  on  specific  groups  shown  in  this  study 

to  be  particularly  dissatisfied. 

2.  A  program  for  developing  a  professional  group  of 
teachers  who  are  Alaskans  should  be  undertaken.   This  would  mean 
both  the  recruitment  of  potential  teachers  and  their  training 
within  the  state.   Ultimately ,    a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
teachers  should  be  recruited  from  outside  sources  and  from  among 
the  dependents  of  temporary  military  personnel.   Likewise,  there 
should  be  further  developed  within  the  state  programs  of  in- 
service  and  graduate  training  to  increase  opportunities  for  the 
professional  advancement  of  its  teachers. 

3.  There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  school  construction 
program  to  provide  space  and  facilities  which  would  maintain  at 
least  minimum  standards  in  all  schools.  The  needs  are  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  rural  areas. 

4.  The  differences  between  Johnson-0 'Malley  and  other 
rural  teachers  found  in  this  survey  suggest  that  a  special  exami' 
nation  might  be  made  of  the  needs  of  these  schools. 


CHAPTER  II 
ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Background 

The  Russian-American  Company,  which  held  a  monopoly 
over  the  Alaska  trade,  was  required  by  the  Russian  government 
to  establish  and  maintain  schools.   Thus,  the  Company  and  the 
Orthodox  Church  missions  provided  education  in  Alaska  for 
almost  a  century.   Schools  were  established  on  Kodiak  Island 
in  1784  and  in  Sitka  in  1805 .   Only  the  mission  schools  were 
continued  after  the  Company  withdrew  following  the  sale  of 
Alaska  to  the  United  States.   The  last  Russian  school  was 
closed  in  1916. 

The  Federal  Government  neglected  education  in  Alaska 
for  the  first  two  decades  of  its  control.   In  l869>  through 
local  initiative,  a  school  was  organized  in  Sitka.   The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  established  two  native  schools  on  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  islands  in  1780  under  terms  of  a  Federal  lease 
for  the  exploitation  of  seals.   Not  until  1884  was  any  Federal 
support  provided  for  public  schools,  and  then  only  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.   For  the  two  succeeding 
decades  the  annual  appropriation  amounted  to  only  about 
$30,000. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  school 
system  were  the  1900  and  1905  acts  which  provided  for  civil 
government  in  Alaska,  permitted  each  incorporated  town  to 
organize  schools  under  an  elected  board  of  three  trustees,  and 
authorized  school  districts  upon  petition  of  parents  if  the 
district  did  not  exceed  40  square  miles  and  there  were  at 
least  20  white  educables.   In  these  acts,  Congress  retained 
control  of  the  education  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians. 

Local  school  systems  were  established  rapidly  following 
the  1900  Act.   By  1901  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Skagway,  and 
Treadwell  had  been  incorporated.   Nome  was  added  in  1902,  and 
four  more  followed  in  1903.   By  1916,  14  incorporated  towns 
were  maintaining  local  school  systems,  and  37  schools  were 
being  operated  outside  incorporated  towns.   There  was  neither 
central  control  nor  co-ordination  of  these  local  systems  until 
Alaska  gained  territorial  status  and  the  first  session  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  met  in  1913- 
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Congress  had  specified  that  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  the  voting  of  money  for  this  purpose  were  outside  the  legal 
power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.   In  what  appears  to  have 
been  open  defiance,  the  1915  assembly  passed  a  uniform  school 
law  and  made  it  easier  to  organize  school  districts  outside  of 
incorporated  towns.   Finally,  in  1917  and  with  Congressional 
consent,  the  Legislature  established  the  foundation  of  the 
present  structure  of  local  school  districts. 

The  persistent  efforts  of  the  residents  of  Alaska  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  their  children  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.   They  reflect  a  deep  and  abiding 
belief  in  the  necessity  for  schools  and  a  firm  commitment  to 
the  concept  of  free  public  education  for  all  citizens.   Thus, 
Governor  Gruening,  The  State  of  Alaska,  Ch .  17 ,    said  with 
understandable  pride  about  the  years  following  1917: 

. . .But  a  system  of  public  education  was  es- 
tablished which  was  to  be  unwaveringly  cherished 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  and  would  measure  well 
up  to  standards  by  which  any  American  public - 
school  system  might  be  judged.   The  territory 
had  made  itself  wholly  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  rural  schools;  it  would  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  support  of  the  schools  in 
the  municipalities.   For  the  next  thirty -five 
years  primary  and  secondary  education  would  be 
the  principal  item  in  every  territorial  budget, 
incurring  its  maximum  biennial  expenditure;  and 
no  request  by  the  board  for  the  education  of 
Alaska's  children  would  be  denied  or  curtailed 
by  any  of  the  twenty -one  legislatures  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other....   Thus  there  was  early 
established  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
people  of  Alaska  could  do  in  an  important  field 
in  which  they  had  authority  and  responsibility. 

Schools  naturally  were  expanded  first  in  the  more  popu- 
lous southeastern  section  where  the  people  and  the  missions 
were.   The  extension  of  schools  for  natives  lagged  behind  but 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  schools  for  white  children.   The 
purposes  and  practices  of  both  school  systems  followed  the 
trends  in  the  United  States,  with  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  being  added  only  in  the  few  larger  schools.   Public 
high  school  opportunities  for  natives  appear  never  to  have  been 
adequate  up  to  the  present  time. 


The  Development  of  a  System 

In  the  beginning  of  public  education  in  Alaska  no 
machinery  existed  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  help  among 
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the  scattered,  unrelated  local  schools.   Under  territorial 
status  Congress  could  not  be  the  agency  for  co-ordination,  and 
the  Federal  bureaus  were  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the 
need.   The  Territorial  Legislature,  even  though  it  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  Congress,  worked  for  the  practical 
co-ordination  of  educational  opportunities  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  and  direct  supervision  by  its  Department  of  Education. 

The  advent  of  statehood  found  Alaska  with  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  local  school  organizations,  each  designed  to  solve  a 
particular  type  of  need,  and  with  an  earnest  effort  being  made 
by  territorial  government  to  shape  the  varied  patterns  into  a 
state-wide  program.   The  state-wide  view  of  public  education 
required  a  concern  for  schools  in  incorporated  districts, 
schools  outside  incorporated  districts,  Johnson-0 'Malley 
schools,  and  On  Base  schools.   These  were  the  agencies  by 
which  Alaska  faced  the  need  to  extend  educational  opportunity, 
as  all  other  territories  have  had  to  do  in  their  early  years. 

With  the  geographical  extension  of  schools  came  the 
need  for  co-ordination,  unification,  and  supervision  in  order 
to  weld  a  system  out  of  the  far-flung  parts.   Neither  the 
extension  of  opportunities  nor  this  need  for  co-ordination  is 
as  yet  fully  met  as  Alaska,  for  the  first  time,  assumes  full 
and  final  responsibility  for  its  obligations  as  a  new  sovereign 
state . 

The  territorial  school  code  provided  for  four  types  of 
school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  local  school  operations, 
each  of  which  was  in  operation  in  1960-61.   The  three  types 
in  which  functions  of  administration  and  finance  were  dele- 
gated below  the  state  level  were:  city  school  districts; 
incorporated  school  districts;  and  independent  school  districts. 
For  each  of  these,  a  local  school  board  was  established  by  law 
for  the  government  of  schools.   The  fourth  type  of  district 
comprised  the  residual  area  of  the  state  in  which  a  state-wide 
rural  school  system  was  governed  directly  from  the  state  level 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  Department  of  Education.   Inasmuch 
as  the  "outside"  schools  operated  by  the  state  will  be  con- 
sidered separately,  attention  in  this  chapter  is  directed 
toward  the  problems  of  the  three  types  of  "organized"  districts 
which  are  governed  locally  by  their  own  school  boards  operating 
under  state  laws . 


The  Origin  of  Local  School  Districts 

The  earliest  school  districts  to  be  organized  in  Alaska 
were  the  city  school  districts.   Their  formation  was  the  direct 
response  to  demands  from  local  organized  groups  voiced  sepa- 
rately through  their  civil  governments.   At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  concept  of  "equalization  of  opportunity"  was  only 
beginning  to  be  developed  and  had  not  reached  Alaska  or  the 
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Federal  Congress.   The  responsibilities  of  city  school  districts 
for  education  have  been  exercised  only  within  their  city  limits 
under  statutes  currently  found  in  ACLA  19^9,  Sec.  37-3-31 
through  35 *  as  amended. 

By  1920,  many  of  the  states  had  started  elementary  efforts 
toward  equalization,,  a  movement  prompted  by  the  inadequacy  of 
city  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  outlying  areas  and  of  a  state 
program.   The  extralegal  insistence  of  the  1915  Territorial 
Legislature  for  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns  repre- 
sented Alaska's  solution  to  this  problem  of  noncity  residents. 
Incorporated  School  Districts  have  been  operated  since  1915*  a-n<3 
currently  are  defined  in  ACLA  19^9*  Sec.  37-3-11  through  26,  as 
amended.   Angoon  was  the  only  Incorporated  School  District  being 
operated  in  1960-61. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  authorized  the  creation  of 
independent  school  districts  in  1935.   This  move  was  made  to  pro 
vide  unified  school  systems  which  would  embrace  not  only  the 
central  incorporated  town  but  also  the  clusters  of  suburban  and 
rural  residents  living  in  the  vicinity.   The  wisdom  of  this 
solution  is  evidenced  by  the  decision  of  all  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Alaska  to  adopt  the  plan  on  the  basis  of  ACLA  19^9* 
Sec.  37-3-^1  through  50,  as  amended.   In  the  case  of  the  Juneau- 
Douglas  area,  two  first-class  cities  and  their  surrounding  areas 
are  in  one  single  independent  district. 


Characteristics  of  Alaska  School  Districts 


At  present,  the  three  types  of  organized  school  districts 
are  distributed  by  number  and  name  as  follows: 

City  School  Districts  -  20 

Cordova,  Craig,  Hoonah,  Hydaburg,  Kake  Kenai, 
King  Cove,  Klawock,  Nenana,  Nome,  North  Pole, 
Pelican,  Petersburg,  Seldovia,  Seward,  Skagway, 
Unalaska,  Valdez,  Wrangell,  Ya^utat 

Incorporated  School  Districts  -  1 
Angoon 

Independent  School  Districts  -  8 

Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Haines,  Juneau -Douglas, 
Ketchikan,  Kodiak,  Palmer,  Sitka 


City  School  Districts 

City  school  districts  are  those  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  cities.   The  in- 
corporation of  a  first-class  city  requires  a  minimum  of  400 
permanent  residents.   A  second-class  city  must  have  at  least 
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50  permanent  residents  and  may  encompass  an  area  no  larger  than 
one  square  mile.   Third-class  cities  have  no  population  require- 
ment, but  may  not  exceed  50  square  miles  in  area  upon  incorpo- 
ration.  Thus,  in  Alaska  the  term  "city"  differs  from  the  usual 
connotation,  in  that  it  refers  more  to  a  measure  of  local 
municipal  government  than  it  does  to  a  concentration  of  people. 
It  is  inadequate  as  a  measure  of  satisfactory  local  school 
organization . 

The  20  city  school  districts  are  governed  by  school 
boards  of  five  members  elected  annually  by  voters  within  the 
city  limits  for  overlapping  terms  of  five  years.   City  councils 
are  made  responsible  by  state  law  for  school  construction, 
equipment,  and  sites.   The  school  boards  then  operate  schools 
as  tenants  in  these  municipal  facilities  in  the  usual  patterns 
of  Instruction,  Operation  and  Maintenance.   State  law  requires 
the  city  school  board  to  submit  its  annual  budget  to  the  city 
council,  which  cannot  delete  or  alter  items  but  which  can 
reduce  its  share  of  the  funds  required  to  support  the  budget. 
Thereby,  the  city  council  is  empowered  to  curtail  the  school 
program  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  the  state  may  provide 
85  per  cent  of  the  funds,  the  school  board  is  elected  directly 
by  the  same  voters  who  elect  the  council,  and  the  board  is 
responsible  to  the  state  for  the  adequacy  of  education  whereas 
the  city  council  is  not  held  accountable.   One  city  school 
district  in  Alaska  has  had  the  council  reject  its  initial 
budget  every  year  for  the  past  five  years,  at  least.   Some 
have  had  no  rejections. 

Incorporated  School  Districts 

As  noted  earlier,  incorporated  school  districts  were 
authorized  in  open  country  where  a  number  of  people  but  no 
municipal  organization  were  to  be  found.   The  fact  that 
schools  in  the  larger  cities  serve  patrons  living  outside  the 
city  limits  has  ended  the  justification  for  this  type  of 
district  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  state-operated  school  system. 
Angoon  operates  under  an  elected  school  board  of  five  members . 


Independent  School  Districts 

Seven  of  the  eight  independent  school  districts  have 
school  boards  of  five  members,  elected  at  large  in  annual 
elections  for  overlapping  terms  of  five  years.   Anchorage, 
however,  has  a  board  of  seven  members  by  virtue  of  having  more 
than  5*000  A.D.M.,  although  this  number  of  pupils  does  not 
require  a  larger  board.   In  other  states,  many  school  systems 
of  more  than  100,000  pupils  operate  under  five-member  boards. 
The  provision  was  made  by  a  i960  amendment  to  the  general  law 
by  the  technique  of  "classification."   In  the  Anchorage 
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district,  board  terms  are  for  three  years  with  one,  two,  or 
three  members  being  elected  annually. 

As  in  the  city  school  districts,  the  school  program  is 
planned  and  budget  estimates  are  made  by  the  independent  school 
district  board.   Similarly,  budget  approval  by  the  city  council 
is  required,  although  in  these  districts  the  council  is  not 
elected  by  the  same  group  of  taxpayers  electing  the  school 
board.   The  school  board  must  set  tax  rates  on  property  assessed 
outside  of  cities,  for  other  than  the  state  itself  there  is  no 
agency  to.  do  it.   The  rate  cannot,  by  law,  exceed  the  rate  ac- 
cepted by  the  council  within  the  city,  which  means  that  the 
council  determines  the  tax  rate  for  citizens  whom  it  does  not 
govern,  who  have  no  representation  on  the  council,  and  to  whom 
it  is  not  answerable  at  the  polls. 

The  law  makes  no  reference  to  the  population  outside  the 
city,  the  wishes  or  representation  of  the  taxpayers,  nor  the 
proportion  of  taxable  wealth  involved.   The  area  concerned  may 
extend  up  to  500  square  miles.   The  central  town  may  be  no 
larger  than  the  420  inhabitants  in  Haines,  for  example.   The 
entire  district  may  provide  no  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
school  funds.   It  would  appear  that  this  undemocratic,  inequita- 
ble practice  is  a  carryover  from  the  early  territorial  days  of 
the  town  school,  and  probably  is  maintained  as  a  control  of 
power.   The  indefensible  scheme  appears  in  greatest  degree  to 
exist  in  the  Juneau -Douglas  district  where  the  cumulative  effect 
of  two  city  councils  is  imposed  upon  voiceless  rural  citizens 
and  the  district  school  board. 


Criteria  of  School  District  Adequacy 

The  very  nature  of  the  physical  wonders  of  Alaska  make  it 
unrealistic  to  apply  the  same  criteria  of  school  district  organ- 
ization that  are  applied  successfully  in  the  other  states. 
Nevertheless,  much  of  value  to  Alaska  can  be  learned  from  the 
developmental  experiences  of  the  several  states  during  the  past 
100  years.   Only  a  few  selected  factors  will  be  illustrated. 

Program.   The  most  important  single  measure  of  a  satis- 
factory school  district  is  its  ability  to  do  well  the  task  it 
was  created  to  do  for  the  state.   All  other  considerations,  even 
the  jealous  concern  for  power,  are  secondary.   These  tasks  are 
two  in  number.   The  foremost  is  providing  every  boy  and  girl 
with  the  experiences  which  will  encourage  maximum  development  of 
their  innate  abilities,  for  the  mutual  welfare  of  society  and 
the  individual.   The  second  is  to  give  the  parents  of  these 
children,  as  well  as  other  citizens,  a  voice  in  the  direct 
control  of  local  educational  policy. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  general  agreement  been  reached 
that  small  school  districts,  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  the 
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state-defined  program  of  educational  service  on  these  bases, 
should  yield  to  those  who  can.   Traditionally,  when  states 
defined  education  only  in  terms  of  years  of  schooling  and 
length  of  term,  excessively  small  districts  were  able  to 
comply.   Now,  however,  when  the  modern  world  demands  more  of 
education  than  basic  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  school 
districts  are  being  reorganized  in  many  states  in  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  educational  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  every  state  should  expect  its 
school  districts  to  operate  Grades  K-12,  K-14,  or  1-12,  or  any 
other  span  identified  as  the  minimum  foundation  for  all .   This 
is  the  purpose  for  which  school  districts  exist.   Thus,  each 
school  district  would  be  expected  to  provide  adequate  high 
school  opportunities  for  its  youth.   James  B.  Conant  says  that 
a  desirable  comprehensive  high  school  should  have  at  least  100 
pupils  in  Grade  12.   To  produce  this  number  might  require  an 
input  of  200  in  Grade  9  and  a  first  grade  input  of  300.   A 
state  could  say  with  justification  that  school  districts 
desirably  should  embrace  at  least  about  2,000  pupils.   At  this 
point,  a  practical  application  in  Alaska  requires  a  compromise 
in  terms  of  smaller  districts  with  full  awareness  that  the 
compromise  involves  more  limited  educational  opportunities  and, 
simultaneously,  extra  costs  in  dollars.   Consequently,  school 
district  size  in  Alaska  must  be  maintained  with  as  large  an 
enrollment  as  possible  in  order  to  provide  as  good  a  program 
as  possible.   No  compromise  is  required  in  Alaska  in  the  con- 
trol of  educational  policy  by  local  school  patrons,  the  unique 
feature  of  American  public  education. 

Socio-economic  factors .   Sociologists  maintain  that  com- 
munities of  people  are  Identifiable  more  by  interrelated  ties 
of  culture,  custom,  trade,  and  the  like,  than  by  numbers  or 
density.   On  this  basis,  satisfactory  school  districts  may  be 
expected  to  include  all  such  clusters  within  their  boundaries. 
This  would  mean  a  disregard  of  the  city  limits  which  now  limit 
the  city  school  district  in  Alaska,  and  adoption  of  the  inde- 
pendent school  district  pattern. 

The  financial  factor  as  a  criterion  is  usually  expressed 
as  involving  an  area  of  sufficient  wealth  and  taxable  resources 
to  provide  the  local  share  of  support  for  the  defined  program. 
This  means  that  the  taxable  wealth  of  an  industrial  plant 
located  outside  a  town  should  do  its  part  to  support  the  local 
school  program  and,  simultaneously,  the  resources  within  a  city 
should  help  to  provide  schools  available  to  children  in  the 
surrounding  trade  area.   The  principle  is  often  expressed  as 
"Tax  the  wealth  where  it  is  to  educate  the  children  where  they 
are."   Applied  to  local  school  district  criteria,  a  district 
must  possess  sufficient  tax  base  and  area  to  provide  the  local 
share  of  support  for  whatever  the  state -approved  program  may 
be.   The  measure  thus  depends  upon  various  forms  of  wealth, 
revenue  sources,  tax  systems,  school  program,  and  school 
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population  for  interpretation.   The  pattern  of  the  independent 
district  in  Alaska  most  nearly  meets  this  criterion. 

Area.   Two  limitations  are  placed  upon  sizes  of  districts, 
one  in  terms  of  area  and  the  other  in  terms  of  population.   No 
one  knows  how  large  an  area  a  school  district  can  serve.   While 
the  traditional  school  district  is  notoriously  small  (sometimes 
kept  so  by  state  limits  on  area),  Nevada  has  two  school  districts, 
Nye  and  Elko,  of  18,064  and  17,127  square  miles,  respectively. 
Each  operates  under  a  single  school  board,  has  a  central  super- 
visory staff,  and  provides  widely  spaced  schools  where  clusters 
of  people  live.   Numerous  large-area  school  districts  are  found 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
western  states.   Even  so,  school  enrollments  are  small.   No 
justification  is  seen  for  the  current  legal  limitations  on  the 
size  of  school  district  areas  in  Alaska.   Square  miles  are  not 
a  measure  of  school  district  adequacy. 

Population .   In  terms  of  pupils  served,  the  largest  single 
administrative  unit  in  the  United  States  is  the  New  York  City 
school  district.   In  a  recent  school  year  more  than  950,000 
pupils  were  enrolled,  when  each  of  42  entire  states  enrolled 
fewer  than  this.   At  the  other  extreme,  hundreds  of  small  school 
districts  now  operate  no  schools  but  send  their  children  to 
neighboring  districts  to  be  educated.   Where  between  these  ex- 
tremes is  the  minimum  defensible  size?   No  one  knows,  but  gener- 
ally estimates  vary  between  2,000  and  10,000  and  25,000  pupils 
according  to  the  scope  of  education  to  be  provided.   In  1957 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  that  less  than  half  (42.4  per 
cent)  of  all  school  districts  were  operating  schools  for  more 
than  50  pupils,  and  14  per  cent  of  operating  districts  had  fewer 
than  14  pupils.   Under  these  conditions  which  are  pertinent  to 
Alaska,  educational  opportunities  and  services  rendered  become 
major  concerns  not  only  to  the  state  but  also  to  the  national 
interest.   The  President's  Commission  on  National  Goals  said  in 
I960  that  larger,  more  efficient  school  districts  were  a  major 
goal  for  Americans  in  the  interest  of  quality  and  economy. 

Physical  conditions .   Pupils  must  be  assembled  at  one 
point  in  order  to  have  a  school.   Their  practical  ability  to 
reach  school  determines  the  maximum  of  individual  school  size, 
but  pupil  travel  does  not  affect  size  of  the  school  district. 
One  district  may  successfully  operate  dozens  of  schools.   Cri- 
teria defining  reasonable  walking  distance,  riding  time,  and 
travel  distance  are  governed  by  natural  phenomena  to  topogra- 
phy and  climate,  and  by  mechanical  means  such  as  planes,  boats, 
buses,  car,  bicycles,  roads  and  walks,  etc.   Alaska  presents  a 
unique  combination  of  these  factors--and  lack  of  them--to  limit 
the  value  of  general  considerations.   The  state  has  not  yet 
resolved  these  factors  as  well  as  it  should;  viz.,  the  inflexi- 
ble limit  on  walking  distance  and  eligibility  for  pupil  trans- 
portation without  regard  to  subzero  weather,  icy  roads,  strong 
winds,  and  so  on. 
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Isolated  pupils .   The  unusual  physical  conditions  have 
resulted  in  state  operation  of  schools  in  villages  and  rural 
areas.   This  operation  appears  justifiable  and  should  be  con- 
tinued for  the  foreseeable  future.   In  it  may  be  found  numer- 
ous advantages  of  large  district  organization  (area)  without 
the  accompaniment  of  large  district  populations  or  long  travel 
distances  for  pupils.   There  is  the  possibility  of  subdividing 
the  state  into  areas  comparable  to  the  election  districts, 
though  on  a  different  pattern,  and  to  create  large  school 
district  areas  with  a  population  center  as  the  nucleus.   Thus, 
a  school  district  could  be  created  around  Nome  to  include 
White  Mountain  and  Teller.   Pupils  in  the  latter  communities, 
however,  are  not  within  daily  reach  of  Nome.  The  advantages 
would  only  be  those  which  are  already  being  realized  through 
the  state -operated  school  systems  without  making  the  high 
school  at  Nome  available  to  the  village  children.   This  possi- 
bility has  been  found  to  be  unfeasible. 

The  opposite  may  be  true  in  nonisolated  places  like 
Craig  and  Klawock,  Fairbanks  and  North  Pole,  Palmer  and 
Wasilla,  Chugiak  and  Anchorage,  and  the  like.   In  these  areas 
high  schools  are  within  daily  reach  of  youth  in  the  outlying 
communities,  with  physical  conditions  creating  no  critical 
problem.  For  efficiency  a  school  district  can  be  much  larger 
than  the  commuting  area  of  its  pupils.  Reorganization  should 
result  in  more  defensible  districts  where  conditions  such  as 
these  exist. 

No  plan  of  organization  can  bring  desirable  high  school 
privileges  within  daily  reach  of  youth  in  a  district  to 
include  localities  such  as  Tanana,  Huslia,  and  Galena.   The 
distances  are  such  that  even  the  construction  of  roads  and 
highways  would  afford  no  solution.   The  conclusion  is  that  the 
state  should  continue  to  operate  schools  in  rural  areas  and  in 
villages  too  small  to  form  school  districts,  and  should  expand 
its  operations  to  include  residence  schools.   The  resident  or 
boarding  high  schools  needed  should  not  be  established  as 
districts  superimposed  over  local  school  districts,  but  should 
be  developed  with  an  established  local  school  as  the  center 
where  possible. 


School  Centers  Within  Districts 

The  growth  and  learning  of  the  individual  takes  place  in 
a  given  school  center.   It  makes  little  difference  to  him  or 
his  parents  whether  his  school  board  is  operating  other  schools 
beyond  his  neighborhood.   It  matters  greatly  as  to  what  kind  of 
school  he  attends.   One  must  therefore  preserve  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  reorganization  of  school  districts  as 
administrative  areas  and  the  reorganization  of  school  centers 
as  attendance  areas  within  school  districts. 
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The  southeastern  states  have  been  the  prototypes  of  large 
school  districts  (county -wide)  for  several  generations.   Simul- 
taneously, they  have  operated  an  excessive  number  of  very  small 
schools  in  these  large  areas.   Local  political  interests  made  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  little  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  each 
commissioner,  magistrate,  or  school  board  member.   Only  in  recent 
years  have  these  states  been  able  to  overcome  local  resistance 
and  reorganize  their  small  school  centers  into  larger  attendance 
areas,  and  only  through  firm  insistence  by  the  state.   The  result 
has  been  larger  schools,  more  course  offerings,  better  trained 
teachers,  more  adequate  facilities  and  school  services,  and  a 
significant  increase  in  the  quality  of  pupil  achievement. 

Desirable  sizes  of  schools .   One  of  the  nationally  accepted 
criteria  for  elementary  school  size  is  that  the  minimum  enroll- 
ment should  be  enough  to  justify  at  least  one  teacher  per  grade. 
The  primary  reason  is  for  learning  efficiency.   The  teacher  and 
the  pupils  together  can  devote  the  full  school  day  to  the 
subjects  of  a  single  grade.   Maximum  desirable  size  for  an  ele- 
mentary school  is  more  debatable.   Generally,  it  probably  ranges 
between  16  and  24  teachers.   Costwise,  desirable  minimum  size  may 
be  approximately  10  to  12  teachers:  a  school  which  would  have  a 
nonteaching  principal,  a  full-time  career  janitor,  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  250-300  pupils. 

Comparable  criteria  for  high  schools  are  usually  defined 
as  providing  at  least  three  sections  of  each  grade  taught.   With 
average  class  size  of  25  and  with  three  sections,  the  twelfth 
grade  of  a  minimum  size  of  high  school  would  have  75  students. 
This  is  not  too  far  from  Conant's  proposal  of  100  seniors. 
Desirable  high  school  enrollments,  then,  might  have  a  minimum 
goal  of  300-400  students.   In  a  high  school  of  this  size  a  youth 
might  expect  to  find  three  or  four  times  as  many  subject  offer- 
ings or  credits  as  he  is  required  to  present  for  graduation. 
Per  capita  costs  in  high  schools  drop  rapidly  as  enrollments 
increase  to  about  750.   Between  750  and  1,800  students,  unit 
costs  appear  to  level  off,  only  to  rise  again  at  about  2,000 
students  as  highly  specialized  subjects  with  small  classes  are 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  an  excessively  small  ele- 
mentary school  can  do  a  better  job  at  lower  excessive  cost  and 
with  less  sacrifice  of  the  child's  welfare  than  can  a  high  school 
of  the  same  size.   An  elementary  school  of  50,  for  example,  can 
be  a  more  adequate  school  than  a  high  school  of  50  can  possibly 
be.   There  are  as  yet  few  communities  in  Alaska  where  the  local 
schools  may  be  expected  to  meet  these  criteria.   The  state  must 
develop  its  own  criteria  which  will  weigh  its  present  small 
schools  against  the  prospects  for  enrollment  increases  to  make 
them  larger.   The  state  might  well  accept  the  goals  which  other 
states  find  reasonable,  even  though  an  extended  period  of  develop- 
mental growth  in  its  economy  and  population  will  be  needed  for 
their  attainment. 
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Most  of  the  school  children  in  Alaska  are  being  educated 
in  the  organized  local  school  districts.   The  eight  "inde- 
pendent" districts  have  by  far  more  pupils  than  all  the  other 
districts  and  even  the  separate  school  systems  combined.   A 
curious  anomaly  exists.   The  largest  communities,  which  have 
enough  children  to  constitute  the  best  schools  and  which  need 
outside  enrollments  the  least,  are  all  in  the  pattern  of  the 
independent  school  district  that  serves  area -wide.   The 
smallest  cities,  which  seriously  need  more  students  in  order 
to  have  even  minimum  school  offerings,  are  all  city  school 
districts  which  limit  the  eligibility  of  children  to  enroll 
from  beyond  the  city  limits  without  payment  of  tuition.   It  is 
the  pattern  of  city  school  government  to  which  plans  for 
borough  schools  are  being  geared.   The  Survey  Staff  considers 
this  to  be  an  unfortunate  decision  for  education,  regardless 
of  its  possible  advantages  to  local  government  interests. 

The  relative  service  to  Alaska  education  rendered  by 
the  three  types  of  organized  school  districts  may  be  seen  in 
the  numbers  of  children  involved.   The  school  enrollments  by 
grade  groups  and  the  number  of  professional  employees  are 
shown  in  Table  19- 


Prospects  for  future  growth .   The  level  of  educational 
attainment  of  the  I960  population  in  Alaska  was  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.   However,  due  to  the  influx 
of  new  residents  during  the  past  decade,  this  stock  of  "invested 
education"  may  have  been  brought  in  with  them.   Alaska  should 
maintain  this  level  by  strengthening  its  own  state  school 
system.   An  attempt  has  been  made  to  tabulate  the  successive 
enrollments  by  grades  for  the  past  ten  years  as  a  clue  to  future 
school  enrollments.   The  results  show  only  the  net  resultant  of 
many  variables,  chief  among  which  are  this  in -migration,  the 
holding  power  of  the  schools,  birth  rates  and  improved  survival 
rates,  promotion  policies,  and  the  expansion  of  school  oppor- 
tunities for  children.   The  original  purpose  of  projecting 
future  enrollments  on  the  basis  of  past  trends  was  to  provide  a 
validity  check  against  estimates  made  by  the  local  school 
districts.   Some  assurance  is  needed  by  the  state  that  local 
estimates  of  growth  are  not  colored  by  a  halo  effect  or  pardon- 
able local  enthusiasm. 

The  net  enrollment  in  each  grade  for  each  of  the  last 
twelve  years  through  1959-60  was  tabulated  for  each  of  the  29 
local  school  systems,  a  total  was  made  for  schools  outside 
incorporated  districts,  and  a  total  was  calculated  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.   An  average  rate  for  the  period  was 
determined  for  each  grade  group  as  it  moved  to  the  next  higher 
grade  each  succeeding  year.   This  rate  sometimes  is  called  the 
'Rate  of  Survival."   Then,  on  the  basis  of  the  twelve-year 
average  for  each  two  consecutive  grades,  the  i960  enrollment 
in  each  grade  was  projected  for  each  succeeding  grade  through 
1964-65.   By  assuming  an  average  rate  of  entrance  into  the 
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Table  19 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  DISTRICT,  SCHOOL 
LEVEL,  PUPILS  PER  STAFF  PERSON,  AND  SIZE  OF  STAFF, 

1959-60 


Enrollment 

Pupils 
per  Staff 

Type  of 

High 

Size  of 

District 

Elementary 

School 

Total 

Person 

Staff 

City 

Cordova 

315 

71 

386 

19 

20 

Craig 

63 

10 

73 

10 

7 

Hoonah 

142 

44 

186 

17 

11 

Hydaburg 

70 

0 

70 

14 

5 

Kake 

110 

19 

129 

14 

9 

Kenai 

418 

157 

575 

19 

31 

King  Cove 

52 

0 

52 

13 

4 

Klawock 

66 

0 

66 

13 

5 

Nenana 

83 

21 

104 

13 

8 

Nome 

431 

267 

698 

21 

34 

North  Pole 

133 

0 

133 

27 

5 

Pelican 

29 

1 

30 

15 

2 

Petersburg 

372 

100 

472 

19 

25 

Seldovia 

78 

20 

98 

16 

6 

Seward 

458 

146 

604 

19 

32 

Skagway 

127 

33 

160 

15 

11 

Unalaska 

44 

9 

53 

13 

4 

Valdez 

141 

39 

180 

16 

11 

Wrangell 

318 

90 

408 

18 

23 

Yukatat 

40 

0 

40 

13 

3 

Incorporated 
Angoon 


102 


0 


102 


15 


Independent 


Anchorage        9,289 

2,919 

12,208 

23 

538 

Fairbanks        3,989 

993 

4,982 

24 

211 

Haines             199 

54 

253 

16 

16 

Juneau -Douglas   1,782 

492 

2,274 

22 

105 

Ketchikan        1,801 

453 

2,254 

22 

103 

Kodiak            6l4 

237 

851 

20 

42 

Palmer            740 

264 

1,004 

19 

52 

SLtka            1,034 

223 

1,257 

22 

56 

Source:  State  Education 

Directory 

r,    1960-61. 
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first  grade  each  year,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  total 
enrollment  estimate  for  a  given  school  system  for  any  future 
year.   Thus,  first-grade  children  in  school  in  1960-61  will  be 
the  basic  stock  of  youth  in  the  seventh  grade  in  1966-67  and 
the  twelfth  grade  in  1971-72. 

Such  projections  are  useful  as  a  basis  for  future  esti- 
mates, but  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  changes  in 
the  local  economy,  patterns  of  employment,  military  programs, 
and  the  like. 

Each  superintendent  who  was  visited  in  his  local  school 
district  was  asked  to  produce  his  estimates  of  future  enroll- 
ment in  his  own  district.   These  were  compared  year  by  year 
with  the  projections  of  the  staff.   In  every  instance  the  local 
estimate  was  not  as  high  as  the  mathematical  projection  of  the 
past  twelve  years.   Most  of  the  local  estimates  appeared  to  lag 
about  one  year  behind  the  enrollments  calculated  for  1965. 
Thus,  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  the  conservative  nature 
of  estimates  made  by  local  school  superintendents. 

A  summary  of  the  total  enrollment  estimates  for  all 
organized  local  school  districts  is  presented  in  Table  20. 


Table  20 

ESTIMATE  OF  FUTURE  DISTRICT  ENROLLMENTS 
IN  ORGANIZED  DISTRICTS  TO  1965* 


School  Year 

1949-50  (actual)  . 
1954-55  (actual)  . 

1959-60  (actual)  . 
1960-61  (estimated 
1961-62  (estimated 
1962-63  (estimated 
1963-64  (estimated 
1964-65  (estimated 


Total  Net 
Enrollments 

11,173 
20,983 
30,062 

32,999 
36,317 
39,980 
44,330 
49,169 


*  Source:  Survival  tables  derived  from 
Biennial  Reports . 


course,  from  district  to 


Growth  prospects  vary,  of 
district  depending  upon  their  growth  record  during  the  past 
decade.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the  past  and  in  the  future 
projections  is  reflected  in  the  larger  communities.   The 
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i960  census  data  show  that  the  larger  a  community  was  in  1950, 
the  more  certain  it  was  to  increase  in  population  by  i960. 
The  opposite  was  true  for  rural  areas  in  the  50  states.   How- 
ever, only  four  cities  in  Alaska  (Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Juneau- 
Douglas,  and  Ketchikan)  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  reasonably 
safe  from  a  large  chance  fluctuation  caused  by  a  relatively 
minor  factor.   Enrollments  actually  declined  between  1959  and 
I960  in  the  following  local  districts:  Craig,  Haines,  Hydaburg, 
Kake,  Kodiak,  Pelican,  and  Seward. 

Enrollments  in  the  18  smallest  school  districts  reported 
June  30,  I960,  are  shown  in  Table  21,  with  the  ten  districts 
operating  no  high  school  being  listed  in  capital  letters. 


Table  21 


TOTAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  BY  GROUPS  OF  DISTRICTS,  1959-60 


Pupils  In 
Grades  1-12 


Number  of 
Districts 


1-49 
50-  99 

100-149 
150-199 
200-249 
250-299 
300-349 
350-399 
400-449 
450-499 


1 
7 

4 
3 


Names  of  Districts 


PELICAN 

Craig,  HYDABURG,  KING  COVE,  KLAWOCK,* 

Seldovia,  UNALASKA,  YAKUTAT 
ANGOON,  KAKE,*  Nenana,  NORTH  POLE 
HOONAH,  Skagway,  Valdez 

Haines 


Wrangell,  Cordova 


*  Added  Grade  9  in  1959-60 


Six  of  the  school  districts  in  Table  21  had  high  schools 
enrolling  fewer  than  50  pupils  each  in  Grades  9-12,  and  four  of 

the  six  had  fewer  than  30  in  these  grades.   Only  eleven  local 
districts  in  Alaska  have  as  many  as  500  pupils,  and  only  six 
have  as  many  as  1,000. 


Need  for  Boarding  Schools 

No  one  appears  to  know  how  many  rural  pupils  who  were 
willing  to  leave  home  for  high  school  opportunities  were  denied 
these  opportunities  because  of  lack  of  facilities.   Undoubtedly, 
some  are  accommodated  in  local  district  schools  as  tuition 
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pupils.   This  reduces  the  loss  shown  between  Grades  8  and  9  in 
"outside  schools"  only,  but  even  the  state  totals  combining 
"inside"  and  "outside"  schools  reveal  high  mortality.   In  i960 
"outside  schools"  had  100  twelfth  graders  out  of  their  1955 
seventh  grade  class  of  760! 

Table  22  traces  the  enrollment  record  made  by  selected 
groups  of  seventh  graders  as  they  moved  on  through  schools. 
The  most  recently  completed  school  year  was  1959-60.   The  high 
school  graduates  of  this  year  entered  Grade  7  in  1954-55. 


Table  22 

IMPENDING  INCREASES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 
AS  RELATED  TO  PAST  HOLDING  POWER 


Year 

Year 

Entering 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Graduating 

(Each  hori 

zontal 

row  is 

for  the 

same  s 

tudent 

body) 

Total 

State 

1952- 

-53 

1,667 

1 

,615 

1 

,422 

1,291 

1,170 

962 

1957- 

-58 

1954- 

-55 

2,349 

2 

,288 

2 

,007 

1,854 

1,467 

1,278 

1959- 

-60 

1956- 

-57 

2,818 

2 

,692 

2 

,274 

2,205 

- 

- 

1961- 

-62 

1958- 

-59 

3,156 

3 

,053 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1963-64 

1959- 

-60 

3,678 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1964- 

-65 

Outside 

1952- 

-53 

484 

444 

215 

194 

126 

96 

1957- 

-58 

1954- 

-55 

760' 

699 

293 

252 

120 

100 

1959- 

-60 

1956- 

-57 

1,010 

970 

287 

256 

- 

- 

1961- 

-62 

1958- 

-59 

1,123 

1 

,047 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1963- 

-64 

1959- 

-60 

1,283 

^m 

^ 

™* 

mm 

1964- 

-65 

Source:  Survival  tables  derived  from  Biennial  Reports. 


The  conspicuous  annual  increases  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  enrollments,  both  in  "outside  schools"  and  state  totals, 
means  that  organized  school  districts  also  are  confronted  with 
increasingly  large  numbers  of  their  own  youth  to  educate. 
Faced  with  this  growth  at  the  high  school  level,  where  costs 
per  pupil  necessarily  are  higher,  local  school  districts  may  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  continue  to  accept  nonresident  pupils 
with  tuition  at  less  than  actual  cost.   Even  the  smaller 
districts  which  need  to  bolster  their  high  school  enrollment 
may  find  It  expedient  to  do  so. 
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In  1957-58;  a  total  of  781  pupils  were  reported  as  state 
tuition  pupils  in  all  grades.   The  largest  enrollments  of  such 
pupils  were  in  the  following  local  districts:  Seward,  219; 
Fairbanks,  116;  Palmer,  95;  Cordova,  69;  Petersburg,  63;  and 
Anchorage,  4l .   The  tuition  plan  is  needed  in  Alaska  and  the 
sum  of  $145,, 000  is  appropriated  for  1961-62;  but  it  obviously 
is  not  meeting  the  need  for  high  schools.   The  nonresident 
children  in  Cordova  probably  were  spread  throughout  the  grades, 
for  the  entire  high  school  enrollment  was  only  82;  and  in 
Haines,  with  38  tuition  pupils,  the  high  school  enrollment  was 
only  59.   Their  ninth  grades  were  approximately  the  same  size 
as  their  sixth  grades,  which  suggests  some  service  to  "outside" 
youth . 

Parental  choices  indicate  an  awareness  already  exists 
that  larger  schools  afford  better  opportunities  and  quality. 
Selected  school  districts  reported  the  following  numbers  of 
nonresident  children  being  sent  to  board  in  town:  Fairbanks, 
100;  Cordova,  90;  Valdez,  25;  and  Haines,  20.   This  indicates 
a  readiness  on  the  part  of  Alaska  parents  to  take  advantage  of 
boarding  school  opportunities  for  "outside"  youth.   Indicative 
of  the  needlessly  poor  pattern  of  district  organization  is  the 
following  record  of  nonresident  pupils  reported  to  commute 
daily:  Fairbanks,  500;  Kenai ,  300;  Sitka,  220;  Seward,  190; 
Petersburg,  80;  etc. 


The  Reorganization  of  School  Districts 

The  people  of  Alaska  must  decide  why  they  want  local 
school  systems  and  commit  themselves  to  these  goals.   It  is 
useless  to  attempt  the  planning  of  reorganization  until  poli- 
cies of  local  support,  school  size  criteria,  boarding  schools, 
and  the  like,  are  settled.   For  what  purposes  does  Alaska  use 
local  school  districts  other  than  to  extract  extra  school  money 
from  those  who  are  willing,  but  not  necessarily  able,  to  pay? 
The  state  policy  positively  should  encourage  local  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  school  programs.   At  the  same  time  that 
the  state  willingly  assumes  the  high  cost  of  underwriting  oppor^ 
tunities  in  isolated  places,  it  should  compel  the  participation 
of  areas  not  entitled  to  "isolating"  ratings  by  incorporating 
them  into  organized  school  districts  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  school  opportunities. 

The  Legislature  should  require  every  community  meeting 
basic  criteria  to  be  in  an  organized  school  district,  and  at 
least  the  following  should  be  removed  from  the  state-operated 
school  system: 

Chugiak  442 
Homer  365 
Wasilla      290 

Total   1,097  pupils,  Grades  1-12 
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If  it  is  accepted  that  all  school  districts  should  oper- 
ate efficiently  grades  1-12,  then  the  following  districts 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  proposed  state-operated  school  system 
by  virtue  of  having  no  high  school: 

Hydaburg      70 

King  Cove     52 

Klawock       66 

Pelican       30 

Yakutat       40 

Angoon       102 

Total    360  elementary  pupils 

North  Pole  would  be  annexed  to  Fairbanks  because  of 
proximity  and  would  not  be  added  to  the  state  system. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  excessively  small  high  schools, 
arbitrarily  defined  as  50  or  fewer  pupils,  cannot  provide  a 
minimum  satisfactory  program,  then  total  enrollments  of  other 
districts  would  be  absorbed  into  the  state  system,  as  follows: 


Craig 

73 

Hoonah 

186 

Kake 

129 

Nenana 

104 

Seldovia 

98 

Skagway 

160 

Unalaska 

53 

Valdez 

180 

Total 

983  pupils, 

Grades  1-12 

If  further  standards  are  accepted  that  $500,000  is  the 
minimum  in  tax  base  for  a  local  district,  the  districts  in- 
volved have  already  been  absorbed  on  the  basis  of  other  cri- 
teria: Angoon,  Craig,  Hydaburg,  Kake,  Klawock,  Unalaska,  and 
Yukatat . 

On  these  bases,  1,343  pupils  would  be  added  to  the  state- 
operated  school  system  and  1,097  would  be  removed.   The  differ- 
ence of  246  pupils  is  negligible  for  the  state  total.   It  might 
be  varied  by  the  location  of  one  boarding  center  at  one  small 
high  school  absorbed  above.   If  such  a  plan  were  followed,  then 
the  formula  for  the  allocation  of  high  school  teachers  would  be 
revised  upward.   A  savings  in  teachers  and  dollars  would  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  a  higher  quality  of  education.   A 
broader  curriculum  would  be  made  available  to  youth  from  the 
closed  high  schools.   A  significant  increase  in  expense  would 
result  from  the  boarding  of  youth  who  now  live  at  home  and  at 
the  small  school  centers,  but  there  would  still  be  true  economy 
in  the  Increased  expenditures  because  of  the  educated  youth. 
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Local  District  Business  Affairs 

The  plan  for  financing  district  schools  is  described  in 
another  chapter  of  this  report.   Also,  the  Alaska  Legislative 
Council's  Report  on  School  Support ,  January,  1961,  is  a  helpful 
study  related  to  the  present  one.   Statistical  data  in  the 
Report  are  based  on  state  sources,  observations  are  reported 
objectively,  and  conclusions  appear  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
data.   Consequently,  attention  is  turned  to  the  problems  related 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  as  approved  in  local  district 
budgets,  since  the  obtaining  of  revenues  is  the  concern  of  the 
foregoing  references. 

Budgeting  Revenue  Receipts 

In  a  recent  year,  organized  local  school  districts  enrolled 
84.6  per  cent  of  all  pupils  supported  by  state  school  funds.   The 
two  independent  districts  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  currently 
enroll  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  children  receiving  state 
school  support;  and  they,  with  the  Juneau -Douglas  and  Ketchikan 
independent  districts,  enroll  more  than  63  per  cent  (A.L.C., 
p.  14) .   State  practices  regarding  local  district  budget  approval 
therefore  affect  most  of  the  children  in  Alaska  schools. 

All  annual  school  budgets  are  totaled  when  received  in  the 
commissioner's  office.   Following  screening  and  state  approval, 
the  approved  total  is  checked  against  available  state  appropri- 
ations.  Recently  the  approved  budgets  have  exceeded  the  amount 
available.   The  commissioner  establishes  the  state's  share  in 
proportion  to  the  funds  available  as  a  state  aid  commitment 
(95  per  cent  of  the  approval  in  1960-61) .   Then,  as  a  precaution 
against  overspending,  5  per  cent  of  this  95  per  cent  commitment 
is  impounded  until  after  the  audit  is  completed  after  the  budget 
year  ends. 

By  way  of  illustration,  Craig  is  a  small  city  district 
with  an  A.D.M.  of  72  pupils.   The  school  board  had  a  state- 
approved  budget  for  1960-61  totaling  $52,752,  of  which  only 
$37,211.45  was  approved  for  state  reimbursement.   Thus,  instead 
of  being  an  "85  per  cent  district,"  state  aid  eligibility  was 
only  70  per  cent.   Then,  because  of  appropriation  limits,  the 
state  committed  only  $35,350.88  for  reimbursement  and,  also, 
impounded  5  per  cent  of  this  amount.   The  official  state  report 
to  Craig  lists  $33,583-34  as  being  the  "allowable  advancement" 
during  the  budget  year  of  1960-61,  only  63  per  cent  of  its  sub- 
mitted budget.   It  is  expected  that  the  impounded  $1,767.5^-  will 
be  reimbursed  some  time  during  the  1961-62  school  year. 

Craig  is  a  small  city  of  the  second  class,  incorporated  in 
1922,  with  a  municipal  population  of  325.   It  levied  a  20-mill 
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property  tax  on  an  assessment  of  $462,949  in  1959.   It  also 
levied  a  2  per  cent  sales  tax.   Instead  of  providing  its  school 
board  with  $7,913  (15  per  cent  of  the  state -approved  budget), 
it  must  either  produce  $19,169  or  the  board  must  cut  back  its 
budget  to  say  within  anticipated  income.   However,  if  the 
budget  is  cut  to  reduce  expenditures,  then  state  reimbursement 
will  be  made  only  on  actual  expenditures  and  even  the  dis- 
counted entitlement  will  not  be  received  in  full.   Furthermore, 
if  the  city  council  wished  to  reduce  its  upport,  curtailment 
would  be  greater. 

In  the  meantime,  another  illustration  is  the  nonlocal - 
district  school  at  Chugiak.   Although  there  is  a  local  property 
valuation  estimated  at  $5,440,600,  Chugiak  is  not  incorporated, 
has  no  property  tax  and  non  sales  tax.   The  school  is  operated 
by  the  state  entirely  with  state  and  Federal  funds,  with  some 
of  the  state  funds  probably  collected  in  Craig.   Moreover, 
without  cost  to  Chugiak  property  owners,  the  196l  Legislature 
provided  an  extra  $500  "bonus"  for  teachers  in  their  schools 
next  year.   Why  should  Chugiak  incorporate?  Why  should  the 
Craig  district  try  to  hang  on?   It  is  quite  fitting  that 
Alaska  is  now  giving  critical  attention  to  the  state  attitude 
and  budget  policy  toward  local  school  districts.   The  present 
study  hopes  to  contribute  constructive  suggestions.   Most  of 
the  local  districts  making  an  effort  to  help  support  public 
education  are  too  small  and  too  poor  to  compete  with  the  state 
on  even  terms,  nor  should  they  have  to  compete.   If  the  state 
cannot  encourage  them  it  should  disband  them. 

Distribution  of  Current  Expenses 

Table  XIII,  A.L.C.,  reports  the  pattern  of  expenditures 
by  major  budget  items  for  each  local  district  operating  in 
1958-59.   There  is  no  "standard"  by  which  the  wide  ranges  in 
proportions  may  be  evaluated.   Transportation  costs  are  not 
included  in  the  table.   Allocations  for  Instruction  vary  from 
6l.l  per  cent  to  86.0  per  cent  of  current  expenses;  Operation 
ranges  from  9.6  per  cent  to  22.9  per  cent;  and  General  Control 
goes  from  0.3  per  cent  to  13.9  per  cent  of  current  expenses. 

Part  of  these  variations  undoubtedly  are  due  to  location, 
freight  costs,  pay  scales,  and  the  like.   They  may  be  due,  in 
part,  to  different  practices  in  spreading  charges  on  the  distri' 
bution  ledger.   The  nature  of  the  physical  plant  facilities 
would  have  a  bearing  on  Operation  and  Other  Current  Expenses. 
Differences  are  also  influenced  by  the  point  at  which  a  small 
district  justifies  employment  of  a  superintendent.   A  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  local  program  in  each  district  is  the  only 
way  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  differences. 
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Expenditure  Levels  In  Local  Districts 

Dollars  spent  per  pupil  in  a  school  system  give  a  general 
measure  of  the  level  of  support .   Construction  expenditures  are 
excluded  because  they  are  nonrecurring  and  also  because  the 
total  cost  of  a  building  is  not  chargeable  against  any  one  year. 
There  are  geographical  differences  in  price  levels,  as  reflected 
in  the  delivered  price  of  fuel  oil  or  the  salary  differentials 
for  teachers,  but  these  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  costs 
of  education.   Consequently,  dollars  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
membership  may  be  used  in  Alaska  for  comparative  purposes,  if 
close  comparisons  are  made  only  within  areas  of  comparable  price 
levels . 

Table  23  groups  the  28  local  school  districts  (Kenai  not 
included)  according  to  the  size  of  high  schools  being  operated 
in  196O-61.   The  table  lists  the  average  total  current  expense 
cost  per  pupil  for  each  size  group,  the  average  reimbursable 
state  aid  per  pupil,  and  the  percentage  of  total  costs  actually 
reimbursed  by  the  state.   No  attempt  is  made  to  identify  non- 
resident and  tuition  pupils  or  payments. 

No  cost  pattern  according  to  "high  cost  area"  is  discerni- 
ble.  No  doubt  the  heavy  weighting  of  allowable  teachers  for 
excessively  small  high  schools  enters  the  picture.   It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  ratio  of  the  75^-80^-85$  aid  formula  is  merely 
an  administrative  device  with  little  relationship  to  actual 
state-local  support  ratios.   Only  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
course  offerings  and  educational  experiences  actually  afforded 
youth  in  these  school  systems  could  judgment  be  formed  as  to 
the  justification  of  these  costs.   Surprisingly,  while  these 
per  capita  costs  are  higher  than  the  national  average  of  $390 
($443  if  the  South  is  excluded),  many  districts  may  be  found  in 
other  states  where  expenditures  per  pupil  are  much  higher  with- 
out the  unique  extra  cost  factors  in  Alaska.   This  suggests 
better  education  elsewhere  on  a  cost-quality  basis.   Also  sur- 
prising is  the  high  proportion  of  local  school  support  which 
refutes  the  popular  conception  that  the  state  pays  75  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  operation  costs  of  local  school  systems. 


Procedures  in  School  District  Reorganization 

The  legal  bases  which  control  the  methods  by  which  school 
districts  are  created  also  control  the  means  of  district  re- 
organization.  The  American  practice  is  to  make  provision  for 
these  methods  in  a  state's  constitution,  in  laws,  by  court 
decisions,  and  in  most  states  by  regulations  of  the  state  board 
of  education. 

The  newness  of  the  state  of  Alaska  makes  an  analysis 
complicated  and  difficult.   Most  of  the  governing  laws  are 
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carried  over  from  the  territorial  school  code.   Few  new  school 
laws  have  been  enacted  since  adoption  of  the  Alaska  Constitution. 
Still  fewer  cases  of  litigation  have  provided  court  decisions  to 
serve  as  guides. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  study  nor  the 
competence  of  the  Survey  Staff  to  resolve  a  number  of  unsettled 
questions  being  asked  about  the  future  of  school  district  re- 
organization in  Alaska.   Nevertheless,  the  Staff  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  explore  the  principal  sources  of  authority,  and  to 
interpret  them  as  carefully  as  possible  in  the  light  of  precedent 
established  by  other  states  and  Federal  courts. 

Constitutional  Provisions  for  Education 

Public  education  is  referred  to  in  only  two  places  in  the 
constitution.   The  first  sentence  in  Article  VII,  Section  1, 
says: 

The  legislature  shall  by  general  law  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  open  to 
all  children  of  the  State,  and  may  provide  for 
other  public  educational  institutions.   (Italics 
added . ) 

The  other  instance  is  in  Section  3  of  Article  XV: 

Cities,  school  districts,  health  districts, 
public  utility  districts,  and  other  local  sub- 
divisions of  government  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  constitution  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise their  powers  and  functions  under  existing 
law,  pending  enactment  of  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  constitution.   New 
local  subdivisions  of  government  shall  be  created 
only  in  accordance  with  this  constitution. 

The  mandate.   In  numerous  instances  the  constitution  says 
that  the  Legislature  may  or  shall  "provide  for"  various  programs, 
including  public  health,  public  welfare,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  permanent  voter  registration,  services  in  unorganized 
boroughs,  etc.   In  regard  to  public  education,  the  mandate  is 
more  compelling  and  more  direct  requiring  that  the  Legislature 
"shall  establish  and  maintain"  a  system  of  public  schools  by 
general  law. 

Quite  clearly,  the  Legislature  has  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility for  public  education  which  it  is  not  free  to  delegate 
wholly  to  the  uncertainties  of  home  rule.   It  would  appear  that 
it  is  free  to  abandon,  modify,  or  continue  the  present  pattern 
of  school  organization,  and  that  some  positive  action  to  change 
the  territorial  system  to  a  state  system  of  public  schools  is 
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intended.   In  113  A.L.R.  1401  it  is  stated:  "The  school  system 
or  school  districts  are  but  agencies  of  the  state  legislature 
to  administer  its  constitutional  duty  to  maintain  a  system  of 
public  schools...."   In  47_  Am.  Jur.  302,  the  authority  of 
legislatures  to  reorganize  school  districts  is  set  forth  with 
such  statements  of  the  courts  as,  "...schools  may  be  continued 
or  discontinued,  and  the  school  system  changed,  or  one  system 
substituted  for  another  as  often  as  the  legislature  may  deem 
it  necessary  or  advisable,"  and  "The  fact  that  the  legislature 
has  always  intrusted  the  management  of  school  affairs  to  local 
organizations  will  not  preclude  it  at  any  time  from  changing 
the  system  so  as  to  remove  them  (schools)  from  local  control." 
This  seems  to  be  the  situation  in  Alaska  under  Article  VII  and 
Article  XV.  Local  agencies  for  the  administration  of  schools 
may  be  reorganized  under  the  constitution  in  any  pattern  and 
at  such  times  as  the  Legislature  decrees  by  general  law.  There 
is  direct  authorization  for  it  and  no  prohibition  against  it 
anywhere  in  the  constitution.   There  is  a  prohibition  against 
extending  to  any  local  school  districts  the  unwarranted  status 
of  a  local  or  home -rule  government. 

The  intent .   The  Minutes  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
reveal  no  controversy  over  the  mandate  in  Article  VII.   Indeed, 
the  status  of  local  school  districts  did  not  enter  any  extended 
discussion  until  Article  X,  dealing  with  the  power  of  local 
civil  government,  was  presented  by  the  Local  Government  Com- 
mittee.  By  this  time  Article  VII  had  already  been  endorsed  and 
delegates  undoubtedly  were  aware  of  it  as  they  debated 
Article  X.   The  minutes  of  January  19th  (p.  16)  quote  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Local  Government  Committee  as  defining  committee 
policy  to  design  a  borough  "by  which  the  people  could  largely 
exercise  the  broad  degree  of  power,  except  those  especially 
reserved  to  the  state."   Article  VII  obviously  makes  such  a 
reservation  of  public  education  to  the  state  rather  than  to 
local  or  home -rule  government. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  controversial  issue  of  fiscal 
autonomy  of  school  boards  on  the  same  date  (p.  28),  a  spokesman 
stated,  "Now,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  was  to  leave  the  way 
open  to  independent  school  districts  under  the  borough 
assembly,"  and  "The  borough  assembly  could,  say,  reconstitute 
an  independent  school  district  unless  the  legislature  set  up  a 
prohibition  against  it,  Number  1.   Second,  the  legislature  can 
very  well  and  probably  would  continue  to  have  certain  standards 
for  school  districts  and  the  borough  could  not  violate  such 
standards  if  they  are  established  by  the  legislature." 

Later  in  the  same  session  one  delegate,  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  Committee,  is  quoted  (Jan.  19,  pp.  39-^0)  as  saying: 
"In  other  words,  one  could  well  visualize  that  the  assembly 
(borough)  would  say  that  here  we  have  these  separate  school 
districts,  say  there  Is  more  than  one  within  a  specific 
borough.   They  can  say  'Go  ahead  and  tax  up  to  ten  mills.  We 
feel  that  is  a  proper  allocation.   Any  above  that  you  have  to 
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justify,'"  and  "...we  all  know  that  the  legislature  does  have 
the  authority  to  create  and  abolish  school  districts  just  as 
they  can  create  and  abolish  cities." 

With  these  discussions  taking  place  after  the  adoption  of 
Article  VII,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  implication  that  any 
part  of  the  constitution  was  intended  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  organize  or  reorganize  the  school  district 
structure  of  the  state.   Even  in  regard  to  fiscal  autonomy  for 
school  districts,  the  power  of  the  Legislature  was  regarded  by 
delegates  as  supreme. 

A  delegate  (Jan.  19,  p.  45)  said,  "I  think  the  legislature 
could  establish  it  so  the  borough  could  grant  the  fiscal  inde- 
pendence....  I  think  they  could  grant  that  power  to  the  borough 
and  who  then  in  turn  would  have  to  grant  it  to  the  school  authori- 
ties."  A  second  delegate  asked:   "Are  you  sure  it  would  have  to 
come  from  the  borough  to  the  school  people  if  this  plan  were 
adopted  tomorrow?   Is  it  not  still  in  the  legislature  to  make 
that  change?"   A  third  delegate:   "Any  right  that  the  legislature 
of  the  state  reserves  to  itself  of  course  the  borough  could  not 
have."   The  second  delegate:   "Does  not  the  state  reserve  that 
right  under  the  constitution  and  under  this  article,  if  this 
article  were  adopted?" 

Although  the  delegates  later  refused  to  specify  school 
districts  as  units  of  local  government  on  a  par  with  boroughs  and 
cities  in  Article  X,  Section  2,  their  intent  to  have  school 
districts  apparently  was  never  modified.   Just  prior  to  voting  on 
the  particular  issue  on  January  20th  (p.  31)*  the  question  was 
raised,  "In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  Is  there  anything  in 
Section  2  which  would  prohibit  the  borough  or  the  city  from  dele- 
gating to  school  districts  taxing  power?"   A  spokesman  answered, 
"No,  because  Section  6  specifically  grants  the  assembly  the 
authority  to  authorize  the  levying  of  taxes  within  the  service 
area  and  the  school  district  would  be  considered  a  service  area 
under  this  concept."   Another  delegate:  "That  answers  my  question. 
I  wanted  it  clear  for  the  record." 

The  transition.   Article  XV  was  a  transition  measure 
adopted  solely  to  aid  In  changing  "from  a  territorial  to  a  state 
form  of  government."   Section  1  provides  that  all  laws  then  in 
force  and  consistent  with  the  constitution  shall  continue  in 
force  "until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  are  amended, 
or  repealed."   The  Survey  Staff  believes  that,  if  the  Legislature 
considered  the  present  system  of  schools  to  be  the  best  for  the 
state,  the  present  organized  school  districts  would  continue 
indefinitely  under  the  constitution  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legis- 
lature.  Section  3 ,    Local  Government,  which  specifies  that  "New 
local  subdivisions  of  government  shall  be  created  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  constitution,"  in  no  way  limits  the  Legis- 
lature in  using  its  own  discretion  in  the  creation  of  new  school 
districts . 
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What  happens  to  existing  school  districts  when  boroughs 
are  organized  under  Article  X?   Do  organized  boroughs,  in 
assuming  responsibility  for  public  education,  execute  Arti- 
cle VII?  Does  the  "Local  Government,"  Article  XV,  Section  3, 
supplant  the  "Legislature"  of  Article  VII?  These  are  contro- 
versial questions  which  must  be  answered  at  an  early  date. 
The  constitution,  itself,  stipulates  in  Article  XII,  Section  9, 
"The  provisions  of  this  constitution  shall  be  construed  to  be 
self -executing  whenever  possible."   Article  VII  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.   It  seems 
quite  evident  that  school  districts  can  be  created,  dissolved, 
or  reconstituted  whenever  the  Legislature  has  time  to  study 
the  problems  and  decide  upon  solutions.   It  may,  if  it  chooses, 
tie  them  into  local  boroughs  but  it  is  free  to  decide  other- 
wise.  Schools  must  be  maintained  throughout  Alaska  whether 
cities  continue  or  disband,  whether  organized  boroughs  are 
created  or  are  voted  down  at  every  referendum,  and  regardless 
of  what  form  local  government  may  take  under  Article  X  or  what 
laws  the  Legislature  may  enact  in  the  interests  of  local 
government.   Public  education  is  not  a  local  municipal  function 
except  and  until  the  Legislature  chooses  to  declare  it  so. 

The  Local  Affairs  Agency,  in  its  Final  Report  on  Borough 
Government,  January  1961  (p.  73 ,    line  7"H  labels  incorporated 
and  Independent  school  districts  as  "special  service  districts" 
of  local  government,  and  then  proceeds  to  subordinate  them  to 
the  plan  for  local  boroughs.   Indeed,  it  suggests  that  the 
borough  assembly  might  take  over  the  administrative  control  of 
local  education  and  leave  to  the  school  board  only  the  super- 
vision of  curriculum  and  teaching  (p.  75) .   Such  a  drastic 
change  in  the  organization  and  control  of  public  schools  would, 
under  the  Alaska  constitution,  require  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature . 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Local  Affairs  Agency  is 
required  by  the  constitution,  Article  X,  Section  14,  to  be 
established  by  law  in  the  executive  branch  of  state  government, 
"to  advise  and  assist  local  governments."   But  such  advice  and 
assistance  must  respect  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  con- 
cerning public  education  under  Article  VII,  Section  1,  of  the 
constitution. 


Statutory  Reorganization 

The  excellent  report  of  a  private  group  of  business 
executives,  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  Paying  for 
Better  Public  Schools,  1959,  states  (p.  7): 

All  experience  shows  that  effective  con- 
solidation cannot  and  will  not  be  achieved 
by  the  local  units  themselves .... 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  states  have  achieved 
school  systems  of  appropriate  size  by  mandatory 
state  legislation.   The  practicality  of  reorgan- 
ization by  compulsory  state  law  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  23  states  have  at  some  time  re- 
organized their  school  districts  in  this  way.... 

The  state  governments  created  the  existing 
multiplicity  of  units,  and  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  create  units  of  school  government  that 
can  operate  effectively  and  efficiently.  Achieve- 
ment of  effective  school  district  reorganization 
requires  mandatory  action  by  the  state  govern- 
ment . 

The  Alaska  Legislature  took  the  first  major  step  in  this 
direction  with  the  enactment  of  C.S.H.B.  17  (the  Borough  Law), 
approved  May  1,  196l,  and  effective  October  1,  1961.   The  law 
itself  was  designed  for  boroughs  and  local  government  and  was  not 
based  upon  fundamental  educational  issues,  but  it  involves  the 
state  school  system  in  several  ways. 

The  unorganized  borough .   The  borough  law,  Ch .  146,  Art.  1, 
makes  an  ''unorganized  borough'  of  the  entire  state,  except  for 
such  areas  as  may  be  formed  into  organized  boroughs  in  the  future 
It  states  that  the  Legislature  may  establish  "service  areas"  to 
provide  special  services  which  may  include  schools.   Does  this 
Article  establish  Homer  as  a  "school  service  area?"   Does  the  law 
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itself  establish  or  define  any  service  area 
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The  law  further  states  that  "new  service  areas"  may  not  be 
established  if  the  "new  service"  can  be  provided  by  an  "existing 
service  area,"  by  incorporation  as  a  city,  or  annexation  as  a 
city.   If  the  Homer  school  area  has  not  been  established  as  a 
"service  area"  (and  no  such  action  is  known),  is  it  providing  a 
"new  service"?   If  it  is  organized  as  a  school  district,  can  it 
be  forced  to  incorporate  as  a  city  in  order  to  become  a  school 
district,  or  is  it  to  be  annexed  to  Kenai  in  order  to  remove  it 
from  the  state -operated  school  system? 

Is  the  Juneau -Douglas  Independent  School  District  a 
"special  service  district"  which  the  law  says  "may  continue  to 
exercise  their  powers  and  functions  under  existing  law"  only 
until  July  1,  1963^  or  earlier?  Will  the  school  district  be 
split  so  as  to  annex  part  of  it  to  Juneau  and  part  to  Douglas, 
since  each  is  a  first-class  city?  What  if  an  organized  borough 
is  proposed  for  the  area  and  is  rejected  by  the  voters--is  the 
school  system  automatically  dissolved  on  July  1,  1963?   If  the 
school  district  is  dissolved,  will  the  state  operate  the  schools 
formerly  operated  by  the  district? 
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Does  the  law  require  the  Anchorage  city  limits  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  area  of  the  Anchorage  Independent  School 
District  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  "school  service 
area"?  Would  Chugiak  then  be  annexed  and  extend  Anchorage 
this  much  more?   If  the  Anchorage  area  successfully  organizes 
as  a  borough,  will  it  encompass  Homer?  Kenai?  Chugiak? 
Palmer?  Wasilla?  What  if  the  people  of  Chugiak,  Palmer,  and 
Wasilla  want  an  organized  borough  of  their  own  centered  at 
Palmer?  Does  this  resolve  the  desirability  of  Chugiak' s  join- 
ing the  Anchorage  school  district? 

The  law  requires  the  Local  Affairs  Agency  to  investigate 
and  study  such  proposals  as  these  if  petitioned  for  organizing 
boroughs,  but  it  has  no  responsibility  for  school  planning. 
Indeed,  responsibility  for  state  school  planning  is  assigned 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  state  commissioner 
of  education.   The  Local  Affairs  Agency  is  to  recommend  to  the 
Local  Boundary  Commission,  which  is  also  in  the  executive 
branch  of  state  government  and  lodged  within  the  Local  Affairs 
Agency.   The  Commission  is  to  hold  at  least  one  hearing  within 
the  proposed  area,  and  then  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
petition  for  a  borough  will  be  submitted  for  a  vote.   It  even 
has  power  to  exercise  discretionary  judgment  in  altering  the 
petition's  proposed  basis  of  assembly  representation  and 
thereby  the  school  board  composition,  the  proposed  boundaries, 
or  the  proposed  area-wide  powers  to  be  exercised. 

The  unorganized  borough  provisions  of  the  law  clearly 
give  sanction  to  the  possibility  of  a  "service  area"  defi- 
nition for  the  organization  of  local  school  districts;  but 
just  as  clearly  neither  declare  school  districts  to  be 
"service  areas"  nor  commit  the  Legislature  to  use  of  the  con- 
cept.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  Legislature  enacted  the  refer- 
ence to  schools  in  the  law  as  permission  for  itself  to  exercise 
an  authority  mandated  by  the  constitution. 

Organized  boroughs .   The  law  is  more  definite  regarding 
school  districts  after  boroughs  are  organized.   Section  2.13 
says  that  an  organized  borough  shall  succeed  to  all  of  the 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  any  school  districts  within  its 
boundaries.   This  appears  to  be  contrary  to  some  of  the  ideas 
expressed  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  such  as  leaving 
"the  way  open  to  independent  school  districts"  and  providing 
for  "more  than  one  within  a  specific  borough."   Even 
Section  4.14  of  the  new  law  speaks  of  "school  boards  within 
the  borough." 

Section  3.33  is  devoted  to  Education.   It  states  that 
organized  boroughs  "...Shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  system  of  public  schools  on  an  area-wide  basis,  and  shall 
do  so  In  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  city  school  districts." 
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In  this  manner  the  Legislature  has  preserved  for  its  schools  one 
of  the  worst  evils  which  public  education  has  suffered  under  the 
archaic  system  of  county  government,  which  boroughs  were  to 
avoid.   The  most  inadequate  schools  are  found  in  those  few 
states  where  county  courts  and  boards  of  county  commissioners 
(justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates,  county  politicians)  hold 
the  purse  strings  and  render  impotent  the  school  board's  efforts 
to  improve  education.   One  of  the  worst  cases,  Tennessee,  pro- 
vides no  means  whereby  school  patrons  may  elect  their  school 
boards  or  express  their  willingness  to  support  better  schools. 

The  borough  school  system  is  to  have  a  five -member  school 
board  on  the  same  basis  as  current  city  school  boards,  except 
that  seats  are  earmarked  in  the  pattern  of  the  borough  assembly. 
The  borough  school  board  may  be  intended  to  have  the  same 
relationship  with  the  borough  assembly  as  city  school  boards 
have  with  city  councils,  though  this  is  not  certain.   The  1961 
Act  clearly  makes  no  attempt  to  classify  the  borough  school 
system  as  a  borough  department: 

1.  The  borough  assembly  legislates  by  ordi- 
nance for  borough  departments  but  the  state 
legislature  legislates  for  schools  by  general 
law. 

2.  The  assembly  may  "alter  or  abolish  any 
borough  department"  but  it  cannot  do  so  with 
schools . 

3.  The  borough  chairman  shall  appoint  all 
borough  employees  and  administrators,  but  the 
school  board  performs  this  function  for  schools. 

4.  The  assembly  may  provide  for  centralized 
supply  and  equipment  management  "for  the  borough 
and  for  its  departments,"  but  the  school  board 
determines  its  own  separate  policy  for  schools. 

5.  If  the  borough  provides  for  a  personnel 
system  the  borough  chairman  serves  as  person- 
nel officer,  whereas  the  school  employees  are 
under  state  law,  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
local  school  board  personnel  policies. 

6.  The  organized  borough  establishes  salaries 
for  borough  officers  and  employees,  while 
teachers'  salaries  are  governed  by  the  state 
salary  schedule  and  local  school  board  policies. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  one  could  assume  that  the 
borough  is  intended  to  replace  the  city  as  a  ministerial  agent 
of  the  state,  to  act  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  local  school  system, 
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and  to  provide  a  local  governmental  area  for  the  extension  of 
city  school  opportunities  on  a  true  community  (rather  than 
corporate)  basis.   If  so,  public  education  could  possibly  be 
strengthened  by  this  move.   The  borough  system  could  give 
school  boards  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  co-ordinate  local 
schools  on  an  area  basis  to  a  degree  not  permitted  the  present 
city  school  boards.   Whether  or  not  this  will  be  the  result 
depends  upon  issues  not  yet  resolved. 

Relationships  need  clarification  by  the  Legislature.   If 
the  borough  school  board  is  properly  to  be  held  accountable  for 
this  wider  opportunity,  it  must  be  given  the  direct  responsi- 
bility and  the  authority  to  discharge  the  duty.   The  Minutes  of 
the  Convention  clearly  express  this  intent  (Jan.  20,  p.  24, 
1.  24).   This  requires  clarification  of  budget  relationships 
with  both  the  state  and  the  borough  assembly.   The  retention  of 
city  school  district  laws  for  the  organized  borough  school 
system  appears  to  require  approval  of  the  borough  assembly, 
even  though  the  state  commissioner  of  education  will  also 
approve  the  budget . 

The  question  of  fiscal  independence  and  the  power  of  a 
school  board  to  levy  taxes  has  been  debated  in  Alaska  for  a 
generation,  and  it  was  a  Convention  issue  to  which  the  Local 
Government  Committee  was  very  firmly  opposed.   The  constitution 
establishes  the  borough  assembly  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
borough.   It  says  that  the  Legislature  shall  classify  boroughs 
and  prescribe  their  powers  and  functions .   The  constitution 
gives  neither  the  borough  nor  its  governing  assembly  the  power 
to  tax  or  to  control  public  schools,  but  specifies,  "The  State 
may  delegate  taxing  powers  to  organized  boroughs  and  cities 
only."   The  delegation  is  not  mandatory,  but  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Borough  Law. 

The  borough  is  the  agency  for  local  government  under  this 
law,  with  "home  rule"  concerns  which  the  courts  say  are  those 
which  are  not  state  concerns.   The  borough  simultaneously  is 
the  agency  for  local  administration  of  public  education,  which 
undeniably  is_  a  state  concern.   The  governing  board  of  the 
"home  rule"  borough  is  the  assembly.   The  governing  board  of 
the  borough  school  system  is  the  school  board.   Both  governing 
bodies  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  same  people.   Each 
body  is  equally  representative  of  the  people.   As  a  matter  of 
municipal  corporation  law,  it  is  the  people  and  not  their 
elected  officers  who  are  the  corporation.   It  would  appear  that, 
on  matters  of  public  schools,  the  borough  school  board  should 
be  "the  borough." 

If  so,  under  the  constitution  the  school  board  might 
receive  from  the  Legislature  the  borough's  delegated  power  to 
tax  for  borough  schools  with  "local  government"  borough 
officers  administering  the  tax  program.   If  not,  then  Alaska 
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is  relying  upon  two  basic  expressions  of  fundamental  American 
law  regarding  its  school  districts: 

As  a  general  rule  a  school  district,  school 
board,  or  other  local  school  organization  is  a 
separate  legal  entity,  and  is  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  a  city  or  town,  as  well  as 
from  a  township,  borough,  or  county  which  in- 
cludes or  is  included  in  its  territory,  whether 
or  not  the  two  are  coterminous,  and  even  though 
they  have  some  officers  in  common  or  an  officer 
of  the  one  is  exofficio  an  officer  of  the  other 
(78  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  661-2,  #25(b)). 

The  school  system  or  school  districts  are  but 
agencies  of  the  state  legislature  to  administer 
its  constitutional  duty  to  maintain  a  system  of 
public  schools,  and  are  not  municipal  corpo- 
rations possessing  the  governmental  attributes 
of  municipalities  (113  A.L.R.  1401). 

It  is  entirely  a  function  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  to  es- 
tablish either  of  these  positions  for  local  school  boards.   It 
must  make  the  decision  soon  by  stating  the  state's  policy.   If 
Alaska  is  intent  on  designing  its  new  government  to  profit  from 
the  experience  of  the  other  states,  it  would  do  well  to  observe 
that  the  pattern  of  delegating  all  control  of  education  to  local 
government  has  required  state  after  state  to  replevy  first  one 
and  then  another  aspect  of  education. 

A  sovereign  state  must  be  prudent  in  ignoring  what  has 
been  learned  from  experience  over  a  period  of  150  years.   Edu- 
cation is  too  important  to  a  free  people  to  subordinate  it  to 
incidental  treatment  in  a  search  for  new  patterns  of  local 
government,  however  worthy  and  challenging  these  may  be;  or  to 
permit  it  to  fall  by  default  into  the  controlled  philosophy  of 
any  particular  theory  of  government. 

It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  a  strong  state  system  of 
public  education  to  delegate  it  to  local  governments  as  a  branch 
of  local  affairs.   Section  3.33  in  the  Borough  Law  and  parts  of 
other  sections  mentioning  schools  should  be  repealed.   The  Legis- 
lature should  retain  control  of  educational  organization  and 
programs  until,  when  boroughs  prove  themselves  as  desirable  areas 
for  state  services,  an  intelligent  and  informed  adaptation  can  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  both  education  and  local  government. 


Recommendations 

Note:   In  making  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  local  organi 
zation  of  public  school  systems,  the  Survey  Staff  has  assumed 
that: 
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(1)  The  Alaska  Legislature  is  obligated  by  Arti- 
cle VII,  Section  1,  of  the  state  constitution  "by 
general  law  /To/7*  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  public  schools  open  to  all  children  of  the 
state." 

(2)  The  Legislature  may  elect  to  discharge  this 
obligation  by  establishing  and  maintaining  local 
or  regional  educational  agencies  to  operate  public 
schools . 

(3)  The  Legislature  may  place  these  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  the  administrative  control 
of  boards  of  education. 

(4)  Such  local  or  regional  educational  agencies 
may  be  coterminous  with  boroughs  or  cities,  but 
such  coincidence  of  boundaries  does  not  require 
the  Legislature  to  place  the  administrative 
control  of  local  educational  agencies  under 
borough  or  city  government. 

(5)  To  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  the  Legis- 
lature may  require  borough  or  city  governments 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  local  educational 
agencies  and  perform  other  ministerial  services 
for  them  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

The  Survey  Staff  is  aware  of  the  conjecturing  which  has 
occurred  in  Alaska  concerning  the  effect  of  the  new  consti- 
tution on  the  organization  of  public  schools.   The  Survey 
Staff  believes  that  these  questions  cannot  be  resolved  until 
the  Legislature,  by  forthright  action,  implements  Article  VII, 
Section  1,  of  the  constitution.   After  the  Legislature  has 
decided  what  is  wisest  and  best  for  the  education  of  Alaska's 
youth,  its  method  of  implementing  Article  VII,  Section  1,  may 
be  challenged  in  the  courts.   If  court  action  indicates  that 
the  Alaska  constitution  is  too  inflexible,  the  Legislature 
may  then  wish  to  propose  an  amendment. 

1 .  The  Legislature  should  direct  the  commissioner  and 
State  Board  of  Education  to  collate  existing  laws  into  a  tenta- 
tive revision  of  the  Alaska  School  Code  for  consideration  and 
ultimate  adoption.   Codification  is  required  to  organize 
constitutional  provisions,  territorial  laws,  and  new  statutes 
into  a  systematic  expression  of  legislative  policy.   The  compi- 
lation will  reveal  the  extent  of  disorganization  and  areas 
needing  new  or  clarifying  legislation. 

2.  The  implementation  of  Article  VII,  Section  1,  should 
be  accomplished  by  the  new  school  code.   The  state-wide  system 
of  local  school  organization  should  be  designed  specifically 
for  the  purposes  of  public  education  in  Alaska.   The  design 
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should  be  shaped  by  school  laws  rather  than  by  random  incorpo- 
ration into  statutes  designed  for  other  purposes.   School  laws 
should  reflect  legislative  recognition  of  the  separateness, 
without;  conflict,  between  local  government  matters  and  state 
matters.   Since  public  education  is  a  state  matter,  legislation 
should  define  it  as  such.   The  new  Borough  Law  is  the  expression 
of  the  Legislature's  constitutional  duty  to  provide  for  local 
government.   A  similar  statutory  expression  designed  for  the 
state  public  school  system  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  mandate  of 
Article  VII. 

3 .  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  criteria  upon 
which  the  school  district  structure  in  Alaska  should  be  based. 
These  criteria  should  contribute  also  to  clarification  of  the 
public  understanding  of  the  borough  concept  as  to  both  area  and 
function .   Probably  no  school  district  based  on  defensible  cri- 
teria would  be  smaller  than  the  ultimate  borough  may  be,  but  it 
is  certainly  possible  that  school  administrative  units  should  be 
larger  than  some  boroughs  may  be  under  the  local  option  pro- 
vision.  Virginia  has  five  school  districts  composed  of  at  least 
two  counties  each.   With  Alaska's  sparsity  it  may  be  economical 
to  administer  in  a  single  school  district  the  area  of  two  or  more 
local  boroughs.   The  development  of  the  state  public  school 
system  should  not  be  shelved  or  delayed  to  wait  for  the  system  of 
boroughs  to  evolve.   Until  boroughs  are  organized,  no  competent 
judgment  can  determine  that  they  meet  the  criteria  for  efficient, 
economical  school  districts. 

4 .  Legislation  should  be  planned  in  1962  to  proceed  prompt- 
ly with  the  organization  of  school  districts  in  populated  un- 
organized territory.   Areas  such  as  Chugiak,  Homer,  and  Wasilla 
are  able  to  assume  their  proper  responsibility  and  obligation  for 
the  schools  their  children  enjoy  and  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
others  in  the  state.   The  pattern  of  the  present  independent 
school  district  plan  has  been  shown  to  be  more  desirable  edu- 
cationally for  the  state  than  the  city  district  plan  to  which 
the  new  borough  law  is  tied.   Existing  independent  districts 
should  be  extended  to  include  state-operated  schools  where  possi- 
ble.  North  Pole  should  be  in  the  Fairbanks  school  district. 
Schools  in  both  Craig  and  Klawock  easily  could  be  administered 

in  the  Ketchikan  administrative  area. 

5.  The  Legislature  should  declare  that  on  an  effective  date 
(July  1,  19b2)  there  shall  hereafter  be  only  one  kind  of  public 
school  district  in  Alaska  as  defined  by  general  law.   District 
reorganization  should  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.   Square  mile  limitations  on  area  should  be 
removed.   At  least  15  of  the  29  local  districts  are  already  known 
to  have  maps  of  their  area.   The  others  probably  are  available. 

The  concept  of  the  borough  area  and  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent school  district  area  are  compatible.   When  an  organized 
borough  is  formed,  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  review  its 
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boundaries.   If  the  local  school  district  is  smaller  its  bounda- 
ries should  be  extended  to  conform  unless  valid  educational 
reasons  suggest  otherwise.   Similarly,  in  reviewing  the  petition 
for  the  proposed  borough,  the  local  Boundary  Commission  should 
extend  the  proposed  boundaries  to  those  of  the  school  district 
if  the  latter  are  larger,  unless  there  is  a  valid  criterion  for 
not  doing  so.   There  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  high  order  of 
co-operation  between  these  agencies  at  the  state  level,  but  any 
attempt  to  legislate  co-operation  must  preserve  the  legitimate 
role  of  each  in  its  own  field. 

6.  All  local  school  boards  in  the  state  should  be  uniform 
in  methods  of  selection,  composition  and  size,  duties,  and 
authority.   Alaska's  tradition  of  five -member  school  boards 
elected  by  the  people  for  overlapping  terms  of  five  years  should 
be  preserved.   The  practice  of  annual  school  elections  is  com- 
mendable, though  some  states  have  found  it  more  desirable  to 
hold  the  annual  school  election  apart  from  the  general  election. 
The  attempt  to  separate  public  education  matters  from  the 
legitimate  arena  of  party  politics  is  highly  desirable. 

It  is  quite  essential  that  election  of  board  members 
be  at  large  so  that  each  member  represents  all  of  the  people, 
even  if  seats  are  earmarked  by  zones  to  provide  for  nomination 
on  a  proportional  basis.   School  boards  should  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  all  school  matters  at  the  local  level.   The  purpose  of 
elective  boards  is  to  make  them  accountable  to  the  electorate. 
One  basic  principle  of  any  kind  of  administration  is  that  capa- 
bility and  authority  to  perform  a  duty  must  accompany  an  assign- 
ment.  With  the  public  voting  annually,  the  school  board  should 
be  accountable  for  all  aspects  of  education. 

7.  The  annual  school  elections  should  be  so  timed  that 
the  people  would  set  the  school  tax  rate  at  the  polls.   At 
least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  election  the  school  board  should 
be  required  to  publish  a  budget  estimate  which  would  identify 
separately  the  elements  of  the  state  foundation  program,  the 
local  share  of  the  cost,  elements  of  proposed  local  enrichment 
programs,  and  cost  estimates  for  the  same.   The  Legislature, 
if  it  wished,  could  set  a  uniform  local  foundation  levy  state- 
wide, and  leave  only  the  matters  of  local  supplement  or  enrich- 
ment to  be  voted  upon  locally.   Provision  could  be  made  so  that 
only  changes  in  rate  would  be  voted  upon. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  vote  of  the  people  is  maximum 
home  rule.   Ample  precedent  is  found  in  Alaska  for  the  proposal. 
Already  referred  to  the  people  for  vote  are  school  board 
rejections  of  appointments  to  board  vacancies,  the  authori- 
zation and  earmarking  of  any  local  sales  tax,  and  any  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  allocation  of  sales  tax  proceeds.   The  recom- 
mendation simultaneously  relieves  the  school  board  of  all 
problems  of  fiscal  autonomy  and  irresponsibility,  and  the 
council  or  assembly  of  overlapping  jurisdiction  of  educational 
policy  which  it  inescapably  exerts  in  budget  rejections. 
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8 .  The  school  code  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board  shall  make  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies  until  the  next  annual  school  election.   This  is 
general  practice  among  the  states.   It  is  with  the  remaining 
members  new  appointees  must  work.   Since  the  board  now  may  exer- 
cise veto  power  over  appointments  and  force  a  special  election, 
it  would  be  better  and  less  disruptive  to  have  them  make  the 
appointment  for  the  interim  of  less  than  a  year. 

9 .  By  law  the  tax-levying  body  in  the  most  populous  local 
governmental  unit --borough  or  city--should,  with  its  own 
machinery,  be  required  to  assess,  levy,  and  collect  for  the 
school  district  such  taxes  as  are  authorized  or  are  required  for 
budgets  as  adopted  in  the  foregoing  procedures .   The  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  costs  of  such  services  should  be  paid  to  borough 
or  city  offices  from  school  funds.   The  local  assessors  and 
collectors  should  render  these  ministerial  services  to  the  school 
board.   The  local  government  treasurer  should  be  fiscal  agent  for 
the  board.   Thus  would  be  eliminated  duplicate  functions,  dupli- 
cate personnel,  overlapping  jurisdictions,  and  excessive  local 
units.   School  districts  should  be  barred  from  consideration  as 
"local  special  service  areas"  within  boroughs  which  might  be 
delegated  "taxing  power"  as  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Consti' 
tutional  Convention. 

10.  Title  to  all  school  facilities  should  be  vested  in 
school  districts.   School  districts  should  assume  any  existing 
Indebtedness  on  such  property.   The  requirement  that  any  new 
construction  for  schools  must  have  prior  state  approval  should 
be  maintained  and  Improved .   Co-ordination  of  the  total  physical 
environment  of  learning  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  edu- 
cation.  The  state  school  agency  should  co-ordinate  the  techni- 
cal assistance  of  health,  safety,  fire  prevention,  and  public 
works  agencies  of  the  state.   In  order  to  do  so,  state  ownership 
and  control  of  school  property  through  its  local  school  board 
agents  is  desirable,  and  the  educational  planning  of  facilities 
by  school  personnel  is  necessary.   This  is  consistent  with  hold- 
ing the  school  board  accountable  for  results. 

11 .  The  state  should  begin  now  to  inventory  every  unit  of 
durable  school  property  throughout  the  state.   A  uniform  system 
of  property  inventories  and  accounting  should  be  required  of  all 
local  districts  and  state-operated  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Manual.   As  the  state  exercises 
its  approval  function  for  all  new  facilities,  such  an  inventory 
can  easily  be  kept  current  once  it  is  developed.   However,  the 
commissioner  of  education  should  be  afforded  temporary  additional 
help  in  his  office  to  compile  the  basic  system. 

12.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Legislature  should 
give  serious  thought,  in  the  early  years  of  statehood,  to  the 
desirability  of  state  self -Insurance  for  state-owned  property, 
which  includes  public  school  buildings.   The  other  states  have 
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had  unsatisfactory  and  costly  experiences  with  school  insurance 
rates  in  relation  to  loss  ratios.   Accurate  data  kept  for  over 
50  years  show  a  loss  ratio  of  25  per  cent  to  33-1/3  per  cent 
between  school  losses  and  premiums  paid,  and  a  powerful  lobby 
working  against  justified  preferential  rates  for  school  risks. 
Georgia  has  recently  reported  that  for  the  normal  1959-60  year, 
schools  collected  damages  of  $264,534  after  paying  premiums  of 
$1,272,268,  a  21  per  cent  ratio.   The  experience  of  South 
Carolina  as  a  self-insuror  for  many  decades,  and  the  fairly 
recent  optional  plan  developed  by  North  Carolina  over  bitter 
opposition,  warrant  study.   Now  is  the  time  to  develop  a  long- 
time policy  for  Alaska. 

13.  The  state  should  make  more  flexible  its  policy  on 
reimbursement  of  transportation  aid  to  give  some  recognition 
to  the  physical  health  and  safety  needs  of  children.   Weather 
Bureau  records  easily  could  provide  a  basis  for  a  variable 
formula  which  still  would  be  applied  uniformly.   Within  any 
school  district,  months  of  the  year  can  be  determined  when  a 
school  bus  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  a  six -year-old  child 
a  mile  or  more  from  school  and  on  an  icy  highway  at  tempera- 
tures below  zero.   State  aid  should  be  provided  for  such  care. 
The  policy  of  1-|  miles  is  reasonable  as  an  average  for  budget 
purposes,  and  indefensible  as  a  policy  to  enforce  under  all 
circumstances.   Since  the  state  approves  all  aided  bus  routes 
and  the  number  is  relatively  small,  selected  seasonal  adjust- 
ments should  be  approved  upon  application  from  local  school 
boards . 

14 .  The  state  should  pay  to  local  school  districts  a  rate 
for  nonresident  tuition  equal  to  the  per  capita  current  expense 
approved  by  the  state  for  that  district's  budget.   Per  capita 
costs  should  be  calculated  separately  for  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools.   The  enlargement  of  school  district  bounda- 
ries should  reduce  the  number  eligible  for  state  tuition  payment 
but  will  increase  the  cost  to  local  districts  proportionately. 

15.  The  commissioner  and  the  local  superintendents  should 
undertake  a  co-operative  study  to  identify  individual  youth  in 
state -operated  schools  who  would  seek  admission  to  boarding 
high  schools.   The  State  Board  of  Education  should  order  such  a 
study.   The  provision  of  opportunities  based  upon  such  an 
inventory,  and  a  co-ordinated  guidance  and  counseling  program 
in  the  village  and  rural  schools,  will  do  much  to  reduce  the 
approximately  50  per  cent  loss  between  Grade  8  and  Grade  12 
throughout  the  state.   The  Legislature  is  entitled  to  be  fully 
informed  before  being  requested  to  act  on  this  urgent  need. 

16.  The  state  manuals  providing  guidance  for  local  school 
operations  should  be  adapted  to  the  reorganized  state  school 
3ystem  and  should  be  continued  as  State  Board  of  Education 
policy.   Alaska  is  commended  for  the  plan  of  local  advisory 
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school  boards  for  state -operated  schools.  These  are  excellent 
means  of  training  and  experience  for  civic  responsibility.  The 
Manual  for  School  Board  Members  has  been  examined  critically. 
The  document  has  been  incorporated  as  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.   The  procedural  policies  and 
advice  are  sound.  Equally  well  formulated  are  board  operations, 
proper  relationships  with  the  school  executive,  community  and 
other  local  agency  relationships,  and  pertinent  references  to 
laws,  regulations,  and  interpretations.   If  these  guides  are 
followed,  a  high  order  of  professional  and  public  service  will 
be  displayed. 


CHAPTER  III 
STATE  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


The  provisions  for  the  organization  and  administration 
of  education  in  each  state  are  of  basic  importance.   They 
determine  the  general  level,  quality,  and  efficiency  of  the 
program  which  will  be  developed  in  most  areas.   Wise  and  far- 
sighted  provisions  will  tend  to  assure  good  schools  and  edu- 
cational institutions  that  provide  high  quality  programs  of 
education  at  reasonable  cost.   Unsound  provisions  tend  to 
handicap  the  schools  and  interfere  with  their  proper  develop- 
ment . 

Under  the  terms  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
basic  responsibility  for  education  in  this  country  is  vested 
in  the  states  rather  than  in  the  Federal  government.   This 
policy  grows  out  of  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which,  although  it  does  not  mention  education,  reserves  to 
the  states  or  to  the  people  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Federal  government  by  the  Constitution. 

The  provision  for  education  of  citizens  in  a  state 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  assuring  its 
cultural  and  economic  development.   The  orogram  of  education 
developed  in  each  state,  therefore,  constitutes  an  essential 
service  provided  by  the  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
The  schools  provide  a  service  for  the  improvement  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

While  the  provisions  for  education  in  every  state  are 
of  great  importance,  they  should  constitute  one  of  the  basic 
interests  and  concerns  in  a  new  state  such  as  Alaska.   The 
plan  for  state  organization  and  administration  of  education 
can  contribute  significantly  to  the  sound  development  and 
improvement  of  the  state  or,  from  a  long-range  point  of  view, 
can  seriously  handicap  and  retard  progress. 


Evolution  of  State  Educational  Agencies 
in  the  United  States 


The  systems  of  education  found  in  the  various  states 
have  evolved  slowly  and  unevenly.   The  first  state  board  of 
education  with  responsibility  for  public  schools  was 
established  in  Massachusetts  in  1837.   By  1870,  most  states 
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had  established  such  boards,  but  four  of  the  older  states 
(Georgia,  Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania)  did  not  do  so  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.   At  first,  quite  a 
few  boards  were  comprised  entirely  or  largely  of  ex  officio 
members,  but  over  the  years  such  members  have  tended  to  be  re- 
placed by  persons  elected  or  appointed  specifically  to  serve  on 
the  state  board  of  education  rather  than  to  hold  some  other 
state  position  and,  because  of  that  fact,  to  serve  ex  officio 
on  the  board . 

Only  three  states  had  provided  for  the  position  now  gener- 
ally known  as  state  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education 
before  1830.   However,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
all  states  had  authorized  such  a  position,  because  it  was  found 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  educational  program. 
At  first,  the  state  superintendent  or  chief  education  officer 
generally  served  on  an  ex  officio  basis;  that  is,  he  was  elected 
or  appointed  to  some  other  state  office  and,  in  addition,  was 
assigned  responsibilities  for  education.   For  many  years,  how- 
ever, all  state  school  officers  have  been  chosen  to  serve  full 
time  in  this  important  position. 

The  state  department  of  education  also  evolved  slowly  and 
only  during  comparatively  recent  years  has  it  expanded  into  a 
service  agency,  functioning  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  state 
school  officer  in  accordance  with  policies  established  by  law  or 
adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  staffed  by  quali- 
fied professional  personnel  capable  of  rendering  the  services 
needed  by  a  rapidly  growing  system  of  education. 

In  most  states,  the  state  board  of  education,  the  chief 
state  school  officer,  and  the  state  department  of  education  have 
come  to  be  known  officially  or  unofficially  as  the  state  agency 
for  education.   This  does  not  mean  that  the  state  agency  pro- 
vides all  services  required  for  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions;  rather  that  it  is  generally  the  agency  chiefly 
responsible  for  these  services,  but  is  necessarily  assisted  in 
many  ways  by  other  state  agencies. 

In  some  states,  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  divide  some  of  the  educational  services  among  various  state 
agencies.   For  example,  separate  agencies  in  a  few  states  have 
been  assigned  major  responsibilities  for  financing,  for  housing, 
or  for  certain  other  aspects  of  education.   Such  developments 
generally  have  resulted  in  sufficient  confusion  and  competition 
that  the  need  for  a  state  agency  for  education  to  serve  in  a 
leadership  and,  in  certain  respects,  in  a  co-ordinating  capacity 
has  generally  been  recognized. 

The  functions  of  the  state  agency  for  education  have 
changed  considerably  in  every  state.   In  the  beginning,  the 
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agency  was  chiefly  concerned  with  accounting  and  reporting 
functions.   Later,  not  only  were  these  functions  expanded  but 
considerable  attention  was  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  minimum  standards  and  checking  to  see  that 
these  standards  were  observed.   Recently ,  much  greater  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  leadership  and  thus.,  on  the  importance 
of  particularly  competent  professional  personnel  to  work  with 
educators  in  the  field  and  to  lead  in  encouraging  improvements 
in  the  state  and  local  educational  organization  and  programs. 
Moreover ,  representatives  of  the  state  education  agency,  in 
addition  to  providing  leadership  for  the  improvement  and  more 
efficient  functioning  of  the  educational  system,  have  to  be 
able  to  work  effectively  with  the  governor,  with  the  legis- 
lature, with  representatives  of  other  state  agencies,  with 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  with  Federal  agencies, 
in  order  to  assure  effective  planning  and  co-ordination. 


Development  of  the  State  Agency  for 
Education  in  Alaska 


Since  Alaska  did  not  become  a  state  until  1959..  most  of 
the  development  of  education  and  of  the  provisions  for  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  education  occurred  during  the 
territorial  period.   For  some  20  years,  as  pointed  out  earlier 
in  this  study,  the  United  States  government,  after  its  purchase 
of  Alaska  from  Russia,  did  nothing  about  development  of  schools 
and  education  in  the  area.   Indeed,  its  first  grant — a  mere 
$25,000  annually — was  not  made  until  1884  under  the  terms  of 
the  Harrison  Act  which  provided  for  the  first  general  agent  for 
education  in  Alaska. 


Territorial  Board  of  Education 

The  first  Territorial  Board  of  Education  was  created  by 
the  Code  of  1887,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  Board  was  an  ex  officio  body,  comprised  of  the  governor, 
the  United  States  judge,  and  the  general  agent  for  education 
in  Alaska.   In  1889,  membership  on  this  Board  was  increased  to 
five.   Additional  members  included  the  United  States  com- 
missioner at  Wrangell  and  the  superintendent  of  the  colony  at 
Metlatkatla. 

The  function  of  this  ex  officio  Board  was  to  administer 
the  program  of  education  authorized  under  the  Harrison  Act  of 
1884.   This  Board  was  discontinued  in  1890,  when  it  was 
decided  to  establish  local  school  committees  for  the  different 
settlements  to  assume  responsibility  for  schools,  rather  than 
to  rely  on  one  central  board. 
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The  second  Territorial  Board  of  Education  in  Alaska  was 
appointed  under  the  Organic  Act  of  1912  and  the  Uniform  School 
Act  of  1917.   It  consisted  of  the  governor  and  four  senators, 
one  from  each  of  the  four  judicial  districts.   This  ex  officio 
Board  was  made  responsible  for  administering  the  schools  of 
Alaska  outside  of  the  Federal  native  service  programs.   The 
chief  duties  included  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  and  the  general  supervision  of  policies  affecting  the 
schools.   The  functions  were  similar  to  those  generally  assigned 
to  state  boards  of  education  at  that  time. 

In  1932 ,  an  important  new  kind  of  responsibility  was 
assigned  to  the  Territorial  Board,  the  commissioner,  and  the 
Department  of  Education.   The  65  rural  school  boards  which  had 
been  authorized  under  the  Organic  Act  of  1912  and  the  Uniform 
Act  of  1917  were  abolished,  largely  because  there  was  no 
effective  system  for  controlling  funds  allotted  to  them.   Thus, 
for  the  entire  portion  of  Alaska  outside  of  organized  school 
districts,  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to 
act  in  the  same  capacity  as  a  district  board  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  financing  of  schools.   This  policy  has  been  continued 
without  interruption  since  that  time,  except  that  advisory  com- 
mittees have  been  established  for  each  school  within  the  last 
few  years. 

A  new  type  of  Territorial  Board  of  Education  was  created 
by  the  Legislature  in  1933.  Under  this  Act,  the  members  of  the 
Territorial  Board  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  approved  at 
a  joint  session  of  the  Legislature.  Thus,  the  tradition  of  an 
ex  officio  board  was  terminated  at  that  time,  and  a  new  policy 
of  appointment  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature,  was  inaugurated. 

At  the  time  statehood  was  attained  in  1959^  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Education  was  composed  of  five  members.   Each  of  four 
members  was  required  to  be  a  resident  of  one  of  the  four  judicial 
divisions,  and  the  fifth  member  was  appointed  at  large.   The 
members  were  appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  for  six-year 
overlapping  terms,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature.   Each  member  of  the  Board  was  required  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  a  continuous  resident  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  for  three  years,  and  also  a  resident  from  the  district 
from  which  he  was  appointed  for  three  years .   No  member  could  be 
employed  as  an  educator  in  the  territorial  school  system  during 
his  term  of  office.   Thus,  the  Territorial  Board  was  a  lay  board. 

A  strong  tradition  had  developed  under  territorial  law  and 
practice  for  the  governors  to  make  nonpolitical  appointments  to 
the  Board  of  Education.   With  six -year  overlapping  terms  for 
members,  the  governor's  influence  on  the  Board  and  its  edu- 
cational policies  was  at  a  minimum. 
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The  "Territorial  Board  was  responsible  for  the  formulation 
of  policy  for  the  public  school  program  of  the  territory  and 
for  the  "adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, for  the  government  of  employees  and  appointees  of  the 
Board,  and  for  the  government  of  the  schools."! 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska, 
1958,  the  commissioner  stated  (p.  14) : 

Actually,  the  Board  has  a  dual  function 
in  that  as  a  Territorial  Board  of  Education 
it  defines  and  recommends  policies  for  the 
Department  of  Education  and  for  the  oper- 
ation of  local  school  districts.   In  this 
aspect  it  fulfills  all  the  statutory  and 
policy  defining  obligations  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  state  or  territorial  board 
of  education .... 

In  a  second  major  function  the  Terri- 
torial Board  of  Education  is,  in  effect, 
the  board  of  education  for  the  entire 
unorganized  area  of  the  Territory  lying 
outside  the  limits  of  organized  school 
districts.   This  function  might  be  re- 
ferred to  as  that  of  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Alaska  Unorganized  School  District. 

The  Chief  School  Officer 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  was  appointed  in  1884  to  serve 
as  general  agent  for  education  in  Alaska,  became  the  first 
chief  school  officer  in  the  territory.   He  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  establishing  schools  in  the  vast  region,  most  of  which 
was  inaccessible  by  regular  means  of  travel.   The  30,000  people, 
including  6,000  children  of  school  age,  living  in  the  territory 
were  widely  scattered,  mostly  in  small  communities. 

In  1900,  an  act  of  Congress  provided  that  schools  in 
incorporated  towns  should  be  supervised  by  the  local  communi- 
ties.  The  Nelson  Act  of  1905  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  white  children  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
and  made  the  territorial  governor  the  supervisor  of  public 
education.   Thus,  the  Federal  government  became  responsible 
for  the  education  of  the  natives  and  the  territory,  as  such, 
was  made  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  white  children 


1Sec.  32  (37-2-7)  Compiled  School  Laws  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  1957. 
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and  children  of  mixed  blood.  Not  until  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature was  granted  additional  powers  in  1917 >   based  upon  the 
Organic  Act  of  1912,  did  a  uniform  school  system  begin  to  be 
established.  The  need  for  a  full-time  territorial  commissioner 
of  education  then  became  apparent,  and  Lester  D.  Henderson  was 
appointed  to  serve  as  the  first  commissioner,  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  all  elementary  and  high  schools  outside  of 
the  Federal  native  system  into  a  centralized  and  uniform  school 
system. 

In  reality,  the  commissioner  was  required  to  assume  a  dual 
responsibility:  (1)  for  the  schools  in  organized  districts  and 
(2)  for  the  schools  outside  of  organized  districts. 

Duties  for  the  schools  in  organized  districts  included 

(1)  giving  assistance  to  local  boards  and  to  interested  teachers 
in  the  operation  of  district  schools;  (2)  approving  budget  re- 
quests, allocating  funds,  and  auditing  financial  reports;  (3)  pre- 
serving the  school  records  and  collecting  and  compiling  reports; 

(4)  issuing  courses  of  study,  school  manuals,  and  bulletins;  and 

(5)  issuing  teachers*  and  administrators'  certificates. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner  for  schools  outside  of  organ- 
ized districts  included  (l)  employing  teachers  and  administrators; 

(2)  purchasing  school  equipment  and  supplies;  (3)  planning  and 
constructing  school  buildings;  and  (4)  establishing,  operating, 
and  supervising  the  entire  school  program.   In  addition,  the  com- 
missioner was  required  to  serve  as  director  of  the  teachers' 
retirement  system,  chairman  of  the  territorial  Textbook  Com- 
mission, and  as  a  member  of  a  number  of  territorial  boards  and 
councils . 

The  territorial  law  required  that  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation be  appointed  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  He  was  required  to  have  at  least  a  master's 
degree  and  to  meet  other  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education.   It  was  his  duty,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
to  prescribe  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  general 
government  of  the  public  schools.   Section  32  of  Article  I  of 
the  school  law  required  that  the  commissioner  serve  as  executive 
officer  and  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

No  significant  changes  were  made  in  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment or  in  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioner  when  the  ex 
officio  Territorial  Board  of  Education  was  discontinued  in  1933 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  lay  board 
with  overlapping  terms  of  six  years. 

In  this  report  in  1958,  the  commissioner  commented  (p.  14) 
as  follows  regarding  his  duties: 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  the  Chief 
School  Officer,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
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staff  operate  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory 
and  the  policies  and  regulations  of  the  Board, 
exercising  supervisory  and  regulatory  authori- 
ty over  the  district  schools  and  providing 
consultant,  leadership,  and  research  services 
to  the  limit  of  their  time  and  ability. 

When  the  State  Organization  Act  of  1959  was  adopted,  the 
status  of  the  commissioner  and  his  relationship  to  the  Board 
and  to  the  governor,  as  well  as  his  powers  and  duties,  were 
changed  materially.   These  changes  are  discussed  and  evaluated 
in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 


The  State  Department  of  Education 

The  Department  of  Education  in  Alaska,  as  a  territory, 
evolved  similarly  to,  but  somewhat  more  slowly  than,  depart- 
ments of  education  in  already  established  states.   Professional 
personnel  began  to  be  appointed  to  assist  the  commissioner  of 
education  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  shortly  after 
the  uniform  school  system  was  established  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1917.   The  commissioner  served  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  leader  for  this  staff  which,  together  with  the  non- 
professional personnel,  constituted  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  commissioner  recommended  all  members  of  his  professional 
staff  to  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  which  made  the 
appointments  and  approved  the  salaries.   The  nonprofessional 
staff  members  were  appointed  directly  by  the  commissioner. 

Primary  duties  of  Department  of  Education  staff  members 
were  to  assist  the  commissioner  in  carrying  out  his  functions 
and  responsibilities.   Major  responsibilities,  in  addition  to 
those  of  a  general  supervisory  nature,  were  the  following: 
(1)  provision  for  transportation  of  children  for  schools  out- 
side the  regularly  organized  districts;  (2)  administration  of 
correspondence  courses  for  children  in  isolated  areas;  (3)  the 
supervision  and  administration  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815,  pro- 
visions and  funds;  (4)  statistical  and  consulting  services  to 
school  board  associations,  parent -teacher  organizations,  other 
education  agencies,  and  the  territory;  (5)  supervision  of 
special  educational  programs;  (6)  administration  of  the  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  programs;  (7)  administration  of  testing 
programs  in  unorganized  districts  and  co-ordination  of  testing 
programs  in  the  organized  districts;  (8)  conducting  research 
and  statistical  work  involved  in  collecting,  tabulating,  and 
analyzing  data  for  all  schools  in  Alaska. 2 


2 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska,  1958, 

pp.  l4-Io\ 
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In  order  to  provide  better  service  to  schools,  the  Terri- 
torial Board  established  the  district  field  office  at  Anchorage 
in  1955  as  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Education.   Through  the 
use  of  facilities  and  services  furnished  by  this  office,  local 
schools,  particularly  those  in  outlying  areas  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Alaska,  were  able  to  get  more  immediate  help 
on  problems  affecting  their  school  programs . 

When  the  State  Organization  Act  was  adopted  in  1959*  the 
functions  of  the  Department  were  not  materially  changed;  but  its 
relation  to  the  Board  of  Education  was  altered  somewhat,  and  its 
position  in  the  structure  of  government  was  significantly  modi- 
fied, as  will  be  explained  later. 

Characteristics  of  Satisfactory  Provisions 
for  the  Organization  and  Administration  of 

Education 


The  system  of  education  that  has  evolved  in  the  United 
States  differs  in  many  respects  from  systems  developed  in  most 
other  countries.  Those  who  framed  the  American  Constitution  and 
its  early  amendments  sought  to  avoid  a  high  degree  of  Federal 
centralization  and  believed  certain  responsibilities,  such  as 
those  for  education  could  best  be  exercised  by  the  respective 
states.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  government  has  no 
interest  in  or  concern  about  education,  or  that  it  may  not  pro- 
vide funds  to  assist  in  financing  education  in  the  respective 
states.   It  does  mean  that  the  basic  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing a  plan  for  the  organization,  administration,  and  financing 
of  education  rests  with  the  respective  states,  rather  than  with 
the  Federal  government. 

Out  of  this  background  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  gradually  evolved  several  criteria  or  characteristics  of  a 
sound  plan  for  education  which  they  consider  of  great  importance. 
Among  these  are  the  following: 

1 .  The  plan  for  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education  in  each  state  should  be  such  that  the  program  is  not 
subject  to  partisan  political,  sectarian,  or  other  similar  con- 
trols or  Influences.   In  other  words,  the  people  have  clearly 
indicated  their  desire  to  insure,  in  so  far  as  possible,  that 
their  children  will  have  an  opportunity  for  a  bona  fide  program 
of  education  as  free  as  possible  from  the  danger  of  partisan 
influences  and  controls. 

2.  The  basic  policies  for  education  should  be  determined 
by  lay  citizens  or  their  representatives  after  consulting  with, 
and  considering  the  information  and  recommendations  provided  by, 
professional  educators.   It  is  believed  these  policies  should 
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represent,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  will  of  the  people,  rather 
than  the  opinion  of  any  one  segment  or  class  of  the  population. 
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education  which  represents  the  people.   The  fact  that  education 
is  a  highly  complicated  process  which  can  successfully  be 
carried  out  only  under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  competent 
and  professionally  prepared  staff  has  generally  been  recognized 

These  and  similar  criteria,  evolved  by  citizens  of  this 
country,  are  used  in  all  states  as  guides  for  developing 
systems  of  education  and  for  evaluating  proposed  changes  in 
those  systems. 

They  will  be  used  in  this  report  as  a  basis  for  evalu- 
ating the  provisions  for  organization  and  administration  of 
education  in  Alaska  and  for  proposing  improvements.   However, 
these  three  criteria  are  rather  general .   To  make  them  more 
meaningful,  they  should  be  supplemented  by  more  specific  state- 
ments which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  different 
aspects  of  the  program.   Such  statements  have  been  evolved  on 
the  basis  of  studies  made  by  numerous  individuals  and  groups, 
including  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  in  part 
as  an  outgrowth  of  experiences  of  the  various  states  over  a 
period  of  many  years . 

The  procedure  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter 
will  be  to  consider  major  aspects  of  state  organization  and 
administration  of  education  and,  for  each  aspect,  to  list  the 
criteria  or  characteristics  of  satisfactory  provisions,  pre- 
sent and  discuss  the  current  plan  and  provisions,  analyze  and 
evaluate  the  plan  and  the  way  it  operates,  and,  finally,  to 
submit  recommendations  for  improvements. 


Constitutional  and  Legal  Provisions 
for  Education 


In  each  state,  the  basic  plan  for  the  organization, 
administration,  and  financing  of  education  is  set  forth  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.   If  this  plan  is  wisely 
conceived  and  is  sound  and  defensible  in  terms  of  the  American 
concept  of  education,  the  state  will  be  in  a  position  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  program  of  education.   While  a  sound 
plan  is  essential,  the  plan  itself  will  not  assure  a  quality 
program  of  education.   It  must  be  wisely  and  effectively  imple- 
mented to  assure  good  schools.   The  people  of  a  state  should 
therefore  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  development  of  the 
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best  plan  possible,  but  also  with  Its  effective  implementation. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  plan  that  has  serious  defects  because  of 
restrictive  or  undesirable  constitutional  provisions  or  unwise 
laws  will,  inevitably  handicap  the  educational  program.   It  will 
limit  to  some  degree  what  the  schools  can  do  and,  therefore, 
sooner  or  later,  will  tend  to  retard  the  proper  development  of 
the  state. 

The  citizens  of  Alaska  should,  in  consequence,  be  continu- 
ously concerned  about  their  constitutional  provisions  and  laws 
and  should  be  vigilant  at  all  times  in  an  effort  to  assure  that 
they  facilitate  and  do  not  in  any  way  handicap  the  development 
of  a  desirable  program  of  education. 

Constitutional  Provisions 

Desirable  characteristics .  The  constitution  of  each  state 
should: 

1.  set  forth  the  basic  policies  for  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration, and  support  of  an  adequate  program  of  public  edu- 
cation; 

2.  leave  to  the  legislature  the  responsibility  for  developing 
the  more  specific  statements  of  policy  necessary  to  assure  a 
program  of  education  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
as  citizens  of  the  state  and  nation;  and 

3.  be  free  from  detailed  or  restrictive  provisions  that  may 
handicap  or  prevent  the  development  of  a  sound  program. 

Present  provisions.   The  constitution  proposed  for  the 
state  of  Alaska  was  prepared  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
held  in  November,  1956.  After  Congressional  action  on  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Bill  in  June  of  1958,  and  approval  by  the 
President  shortly  thereafter,  the  voters  of  Alaska  accepted 
statehood  at  the  primary  election  in  August  of  that  year. 

The  Alaska  constitution  is  known  throughout  the  country  as 
one  having  many  unique  features.   Perhaps  the  most  unique  are 
the  provisions  for  assuring  that  the  governor  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive for  all  aspects  of  state  government,  including  education. 
Section  1  of  Article  III  states,  "The  executive  power  of  the 
State  is  vested  in  the  Governor." 

Section  22  of  Article  III  provides  that,  "All  executive 
and  administrative  offices,  departments,  and  agencies  of  the 
state  government  and  their  respective  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  shall  be  allocated  by  law  among  and  within  not  more  than 
twenty  principal  departments,  so  as  to  group  them  as  far  as 
practicable  according  to  their  major  purposes...." 
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Section  23  of  the  same  Article  authorizes  the  governor 
to  make  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch  or 
in  the  assignment  of  functions  which  he  considers  necessary. 
These  changes  are  set  forth  in  executive  orders  and  become 
effective  unless  the  Legislature,  within  the  first  60  days  of 
a  regular  session  thereafter,  disapproves  the  proposal  by 
resolution  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  members  in  a 
joint  session. 

Section  25  provides  that  the  head  of  each  principal 
department  is  to  be  a  single  executive  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.   He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  joint  session  and  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor 
except  as  otherwise  provided. 

Thus,  the  basis  for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner 
of  education,  as  long  as  education  is  an  executive  branch  of 
government,  and  for  the  assignment  and  modification  of  his 
functions,  is  provided  in  these  sections.   There  is  no  direct 
reference  in  the  constitution  to  the  commissioner  or  to  his 
functions,  so  that  decisions  regarding  these  matters  rest  with 
the  governor  and  the  Legislature. 

There  is  likewise  no  specific  reference  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  constitution;  but  Section  26  of 
Article  III  provides  that,  when  a  board  or  a  commission  is  at 
the  head  of  a  principal  department  or  agency,  its  members  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  in  joint  session. 

The  only  direct  reference  to  public  schools  in  the 
constitution,  as  remarked  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report,  is 
found  in  Section  1  of  Article  VII  which  carries  the  title 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare."   Sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Article  have  provisions  relating  to  the  University  of  Alaska 
and  its  Board  of  Regents. 

Analysis .   The  provisions  of  the  one  section  of  the 
Alaska  constitution  which  relates  to  public  schools  are  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  listed  earlier,  in  that  no 
restrictive  provisions  or  details  are  Included  that  might 
prevent  the  development  of  a  sound  program  of  education.   The 
Legislature  properly  is  charged  with  the  responsiblity  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  public  schools  open 
to  all  children  of  the  state. 

However,  some  major  problems  may  arise,  because  some  of 
the  basic  expressions  of  policy  that  should  be  desired  by  the 
people  of  the  state  have  not  been  included  in  the  constitution, 
and,  as  noted,  there  are  some  Important  restrictions  on  what 
the  Legislature  may  do  in  the  field  of  education.   For  example, 
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the  Legislature  may  not  establish  a  State  Board  of  Education 
which  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner,  but 
the  Legislature  has  required  that  the  selection  must  be  made 
from  a  list  submitted  to  the  governor  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.  The  implication  of  these  provisions  will  be  considered 
further  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 


The  Laws 

The  laws  of  a  state  may  have  unduly  detailed  and  limiting 
provisions,  or,  except  in  certain  instances  where  detailed  pre- 
scriptions are  essential  to  assure  good  government,  may  state 
specific  basic  policies  consistent  with  the  more  general  consti- 
tutional provisions.   The  latter  is  undoubtedly  wiser  policy. 

In  1959 ,   the  National  Education  Association  prepared  a 
research  bulletin  on  the  codification  of  school  law.   An  attempt 
was  made  in  this  bulletin  to  set  forth  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  satisfactory  school  laws.  The  proposed  character- 
istics or  criteria  for  evaluating  school  laws  are  given  below 
and  are  adapted  from  the  statement  in  this  bulletin. 3 

Desirable  characteristics .   The  laws  relating  to  education 
should : 

1.  be  organized  into  an  education  code  which  includes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  logical  plan  of  organization,  all  laws 
relating  to  that  subject; 

2.  include  only  the  legal  provisions  necessary  for  the  organi- 
zation, operation,  and  financing  of  an  adequate  system  of 
education; 

3.  include  no  details  that  would  needlessly  handicap  local  school 
systems  or  institutions  of  higher  learning  or  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  desirable  local  initiative  and  responsibility; 

4.  be  so  clearly  and  concisely  written  that  they  can  be  under- 
stood by  educational  officials  as  well  as  by  persons  with 
extensive  legal  training; 

5.  have  major  topics  or  titles  that  are  of  approximately  equal 
significance; 

6.  have  a  numbering  system  so  planned  as  to  provide  identifi- 
cation, exact  reference,  and  permanence  with  the  possibility 
of  expansion; 

The  Codification  of  School  Laws,  NEA  Research  Bulletin 
(Feb.,  1959). 
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7.  be  continuously  revised  and  kept  up  to  date  with  new  laws 
properly  placed  and  numbered  in  the  code; 

8.  include  cross  references  as  needed; 

9.  have  an  adequate  and  usable  index  and  table  of  contents. 

Present  provisions .   Section  1  of  Article  XV  of  the 
Alaska  constitution  provides  that:  "All  laws  in  force  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  on  the  effective  date  of  this  constitution 
and  consistent  therewith  shall  continue  in  force  until  they 
expire  of  their  own  limitation,  are  amended,  or  repealed." 

By  this  provision,  all  of  the  territorial  laws  relating 
to  education  which  had  been  enacted  and  were  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  were  continued.   Many 
of  these  are  still  Alaska  laws.   Some  of  them  have  been 
repealed;  others  have  been  amended;  some  new  laws  have  been 
added . 

The  school  laws  of  the  territory  were  compiled  in  1949. 
In  1957,  the  Territorial  Department  of  Education  issued  a  new 
edition  of  the  compiled  school  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
to  include  actions  taken  by  the  Legislature  between  194-9  and 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1957.   This  compilation  was 
necessary  to  make  all  laws  available  to  school  officials  in 
one  volume  and  was  thus  quite  useful . 

Analysis .   It  is  apparent,  from  a  study  of  the  1957 
compilation  of  school  laws,  that  the  plan  of  organization, 
the  numbering  system,  and  the  system  for  identifying  major 
divisions,  chapters,  articles,  and  sections  needs  further  con- 
sideration.  For  example,  Chapter  2  deals  with  "Administration 
of  the  School  System";  Chapter  13,  with  the  "Fire  Escapes"; 
Chapter  14,  with  "Traffic  Patrol";  Chapter  15,  with  "Breach  of 
Peace";  and  so  on.   Thus,  it  should  be  obvious  that  chapter 
titles  are  not  of  equal  significance.   This  compilation,  how- 
ever, constituted  a  major  step  in  a  desirable  direction. 

The  Legislative  Council  has  wisely  undertaken,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  a  reorgani- 
zation and  recodification  of  the  school  laws  of  Alaska 
including  not  only  the  territorial  laws  still  in  effect  but 
also  those  adopted  since  Alaska  became  a  state.   (Other  laws 
are  also  being  recodified.)   This  is  a  timely  and  much  needed 
project  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  before  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.   Once  a  logical  plan  of  organi- 
zation has  been  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  the  process  of  keeping 
the  code  up  to  date,  eliminating  obsolete  and  conflicting  pro- 
visions, and  making  the  code  more  meaningful  and  useful  can  and 
should  be  continued. 
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It  is  suggested  that  in  the  recodification  the  major  di- 
visions or  chapters  for  the  portion  of  the  code  dealing  with 
state  organization  and  public  schools  might  well  include: 

(1)  two  or  three  chapters  on  the  basic  provisions  for 
organization  and  administration  such  as: 

(a)  general  provisions,  plan,  and  scope; 

(b)  organization  and  functions  of  state  agencies 
for  education; 

(c)  organization  and  functions  of  local  school 
systems  or  school  districts;  and 

(2)  a  series  of  chapters  concerning  the  more  detailed  pro- 
visions for  various  aspects  of  the  program  such  as: 

(a)  employed  personnel; 
bj  curriculum  and  instruction; 

c)  pupil  personnel  and  pupil  welfare; 

d)  transportation; 
ej  school  buildings; 
f )  state  financial  provisions; 
gj  local  school  district  financial  provisions; 

'h)  financial  accounting,  expenditures,  and  safe- 
guards; 
(i)  retirement. 

The  code  should  also  include  laws  relating  to  higher  edu- 
cation and,  in  a  supplement  to  the  same  volume,  sections  of 
general  laws  that  have  particular  significance  for  education  and 
which  should  be  consulted  periodically  by  school  officials. 

In  other  sections  of  this  report  attention  is  directed  to 
some  of  the  specific  laws  which  need  further  consideration  and 
which,  in  some  cases,  should  be  amended  or  repealed. 


State  Board  Regulations 

In  every  state  there  is  a  need  to  supplement  the  laws  by 
regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  when  there 
is  a  board,  or  promulgated  by  the  commissioner.   These  regu- 
lations, if  properly  adopted  and  not  in  conflict  with  law,  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  and,  consequently,  become  part  of 
the  legal  structure  of  the  state. 

Desirable  characteristics .   Satisfactory  state  board  regu- 
lations should  have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Before  adoption,  each  regulation  should  be  carefully  checked 
to  assure  that  it  is  authorized  by  law  and  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law. 

2.  The  regulations  should  be  made  available  in  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed form  to  all  local  school  systems  for  their  guidance. 
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3-  Local  school  officials  and  board  members,  as  well  as  State 
Department  staff  members,  should  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  proposed  regulations  to  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board . 

4.  The  regulations  should  include  specific  statements  of  policy 
and  necessary  minimum  standards  consistent  with  law,  but 
should  avoid  detailed  prescriptions  of  procedure  which  might 
interfere  with  appropriate  and  desirable  local  initiative 
and  responsibility 

5.  A  numbering  system  should  be  developed  which  will  show  the 
relation  of  each  regulation  to  the  pertinent  sections  or 
section  of  the  code  and  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
identification  of  the  various  regulations. 

6.  A  table  of  contents  and  an  adequate  index  should  be  prepared 
as  a  guide  for  location  of  regulations  by  subject  as  well  as 
by  code  section  number. 

Present  provisions .   The  Territorial  Board  of  Education 
in  Alaska  adopted  a  numoer  of  regulations  before  statehood  was 
attained.   These  have  been  issued  as  a  bulletin  which  is 
reasonably  and  logically  arranged,  and  is  quite  useful  for 
guidance.   Since  Alaska  became  a  state,  the  new  regulations  and 
directives  have  also  been  compiled  to  supplement  and  sometimes 
to  supersede  those  adopted  during  territorial  days. 

Analysis .   The  present  regulations  seem  to  be  reasonably 
complete  and  well  organized,  but  the  numbering  system  and 
certain  other  features  should  be  improved.   There  is  a  special 
problem  in  Alaska  because  of  the  status  of  schools  in  the 
unorganized  area.   Much  more  detail  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
regulations  for  these  schools  than  for  schools  in  organized 
districts.   It  seems  apparent  that,  in  the  future,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  State  Board  should  give  special 
consideration  to  this  problem  witn  a  view  to  placing  major 
emphasis  on  policies  and  regulations  for  all  schools  and 
districts.   In  issuing  such  regulations  as  are  necessary,  a 
plan  should  be  developed  for  making  clear  those  which  apply 
to  all  districts  and  schools,  those  applying  to  organized 
districts,  and  those  which  apply  only  to  schools  in  unorgan- 
ized areas. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 

Each  state  has  developed  one  or  more  state  agencies  for 
directing,  co-ordinating,  and  supervising  its  educational 
program.   In  a  few  states  one  board  has  been  established  for 
all  aspects  of  education.   In  most  states  there  is  one  board 
for  the  public  schools  and  one   or  more  boards  for  institutions 
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of  higher  learning.   In  a  number  of  cases,  where  there  are  two 
or  more  boards,  no  satisfactory  provision  has  been  made  for 
co-ordinating  their  responsibilities.   Each  board  has  an  execu- 
tive responsible  to  it  for  the  aspects  of  the  program  over  which 
it  has  supervision  or  control  and  has  a  staff  responsible  to  the 
executive  and  to  the  board. 

Provisions  for  selecting  members  to  serve  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education  still  vary  considerably  among  the  states.   In 
1959 ,    according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Bulletin  on  The  State  and  Education,  44,  or  all  but  four, 
states  had  state  boards  of  education.   (Hawaii  and  Alaska  were 
not  included  in  this  tabulation.)   In  10  states  the  board  was 
elected  by  the  people;  in  29.,  it  was  appointed  by  the  governor; 
in  one,  it  was  elected  by  the  legislature;  in  two,  it  was 
entirely  an  ex  officio  board  comprised  for  state  officials  elected 
to  other  offices;  in  two,  other  methods  were  used,  including  a 
combination  of  ex  officio  and  appointive  members.   Four  states -- 
Illinois,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin--did  not  have 
state  boards  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  public  school 
program. 

One  state  had  3  members  on  the  state  board;  16  had  5  to  7 
members;  16  had  8  to  10  members;  8  had  11  to  13 ,    one  had  between 
17  and  20,  and  two  had  from  21  to  23  members.   The  terms  of 
office  ranged  from  4  to  13  years.   Seven-  to  nine-year  terms 
were  the  most  typical. 

Desirable  Characteristics 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  following  are  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  plan  for  organization  of  the  state  agency 
or  agencies  for  education: 

1.  There  should  be  a  state  agency  for  education  comprised  of  a 
lay  board  and  professional  staff,  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature and  to  the  people  of  the  state,  or  there  should  be  one 
such  agency  responsible  for  the  public  schools  and  another 
for  the  public  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

2.  If  there  are  two  state  agencies  for  education  (that  is,  one 

for  public  schools  and  another  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning),  there  should  be  definite  provisions  for  assuring 
co-ordinated  planning  between  the  two  agencies. 

It  is  further  generally  agreed  that  the  state  board  of 
education  should: 

1.  be  selected  in  accordance  with  a  plan  designed  to  assure  that 
all  members  are  competent,  are  genuinely  interested  in  and 
concerned  about  the  development  and  Implementation  of  an  ade- 
quate program  of  education,  and  are  representative  of  the 
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people  of  the  state,  rather  than  of  any  partisan  political, 
religious,  or  economic  group,  faction,  or  segment  of  the 
population; 

2.  have  from  seven  to  nine  members  selected  to  serve  for  over- 
lapping terms  from  seven  to  nine  years; 

3.  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  chief  state  school 
officer  who  will  serve  as  its  secretary  and  executive 
officer; 

4.  be  responsible  for  the  appointment,  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  chief  state  school  officer,  of  a  competent  pro- 
fessional state  department  of  education  staff  of  sufficient 
and  varied  professional  competence  that  they  can  assist  in 
planning  and  co-ordinating  all  aspects  of  a  satisfactory 
program  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  education  in  the 
state; 

5.  be  responsible  for  approval  of  all  policies,  minimum 
standards,  and  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  law  and 
necessary  for  an  adequate  and  efficient  program  of  education 


Present  Provisions 

As  previously  noted,  during  the  closing  years  of  its 
status  as  a  territory,  Alaska  had  a  State  Board  of  Education 
comprised  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  over- 
lapping terms  of  six  years.   There  seems  to  have  been  a  strong 
tradition  that  the  governor  should  appoint,  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  persons  genuinely  interested  in  public  schools.   The 
Board  served  chiefly  as  an  agency  responsible  for  establishing 
policies  and  minimum  standards. 

After  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  and  Alaska  became 
a  state,  the  procedure  for  appointing  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  changed,  and  its  responsibilities  were  significantly 
modified.   By  Section  11  of  Chapter  64,  Acts  of  I960,  the 
Department  of  Education  was  established  to  consist  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  commissioner  of  education,  and  staff.   The 
Legislature  created,  within  the  Department  of  Education,  a 
Board  of  Education  consisting  of  six  members  appointed  for 
overlapping  three -year  terms.   Board  members  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  joint  session.   The  law  states,  "In  the  appointment  of  Board 
members,  the  Governor  shall  give  consideration  to  recommen- 
dations made  by  recognized  educational  associations  in  the 
state . " 
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Under  this  law  the  State  Board  no  longer  appoints  the  com- 
missioner of  education;  that  responsibility  is  assigned  to  the 
governor.   The  Board,  however,  must  submit  nominations  to  the 
governor  and  may  submit  a  resolution  requesting  the  removal  of 
the  commissioner  and  setting  forth  the  grounds  for  the  request. 
If  such  a  request  is  submitted,  the  governor  is  required  to 
afford  the  commissioner  and  the  Board  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard . 

All  rules  and  regulations  are  required  to  originate  with 
the  commissioner,  but  do  not  become  effective  until  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Education.   If  the  Board  fails  to 
approve  any  such  rules  and  regulations,  public  hearings  see   re- 
quired to  be  held  concerning  the  issues  in  question.   If,  after 
such  public  hearings,  the  commissioner  and  the  Board  continue  to 
disagree,  the  issue  has  to  be  certified  in  writing  by  the  Board 
and  the  commissioner  to  the  governor  who  has  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  final  decision  on  the  matter. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  confirm  programming 
actions  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  with  certain  exceptions, 
but  does  not  have  administrative,  budgeting,  or  fiscal  power. 
Such  powers  are  assigned  to  the  commissioner  of  education.   The 
Board,  however,  is  invested  with  the  duties,  powers,  and  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  reviewing,  adopting,  approving,  and  adminis- 
tering plans  for  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation . 


Analysis 

The  three  most  significant  changes  made  by  the  new  law  are 
as  follows:  (l)  The  term  of  the  members  of  the  Board  was  reduced 
from  six  to  three  years,  thus  making  it  possible  for  any  governor 
during  his  first  term  of  office  to  appoint  an  entirely  new  Board 
if  he  desires  to  do  so.   (2)  Some  of  the  previous  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Board  were  transferred  to  the  com- 
missioner.  (3)  The  governor  was  given  the  final  responsibility 
for  determining  what  the  rules  and  regulations  should  be  with 
respect  to  any  aspect  of  education  in  case  a  disagreement 
developed  between  the  Board  and  the  commissioner.   One  other 
change  was  made  that  might  prove  important;  that  is,  the  com- 
missioner, while  not  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  was  given 
the  right  to  cast  tie-breaking  votes. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  present  provisions  of  law 
regarding  the  State  Board  of  Education  do  not  conform  as  well  to 
the  criteria  in  several  important  respects  as  did  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  just  prior  to  the  time  Alaska  became  a  state. 
Careful  consideration  should  obviously  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  provisions  for  the  State  Board  of  Education 
that  are  more  nearly  consistent  with  the  characteristics  stated 
above  than  those  found  in  present  laws. 
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The  State  Commissioner  of  Education 


The  method  of  selecting  the  chief  state  school  officer 
has  changed  considerably  in  a  number  of  states  since  early  in 
the  century.   In  1909*  he  was  elected  by  popular  vote  in 
33  states  (and  on  a  partisan  political  ballot  in  a  number  of 
them);  was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  nine  states/  by  the 
general  assembly  in  one  state,  and  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation in  only  four  states . 

In  1959,  before  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  admitted  to  the 
Union,  there  were  only  23  states  in  which  the  chief  state 
school  officer  was  elected  by  popular  vote;  the  number  in  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  state  board  had  increased  to  21,  to 
which  Hawaii  should  be  added;  and  the  number  in  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  had  decreased  to  four,  to  which 
Alaska  should  now  be  added. 

Desirable  Characteristics 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  chief  state  school 
officer  should: 

1.  be  selected  in  accordance  with  a  plan  designed  to  assure 
that  he  is  the  most  able  and  best  qualified  administrative 
leader  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state; 

2.  be  responsible  to  the  state  board  of  education  for  recom- 
mending plans,  policies,  and  standards  needed  for  an 
effective  program  of  education  and  for  generally  overseeing 
and  supervising  that  program; 

3.  be  responsible  for  recommending  plans  for  the  organization 
and  proper  functioning  of  the  state  department  of  education, 
for  recommending  competent  personnel,  and  for  the  general 
management  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  department; 

4.  develop  plans  for  co-ordinating  the  work  and  services  of 
the  department  of  education  and  of  other  state  and  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  any  aspect  of  education  so  as  to 
assure  adequate  services  with  a  minimum  of  overlapping  and 
duplication. 


Present  Provisions 

As  previously  noted,  the  commissioner  of  education  was 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Alaska  prior  to 
the  time  the  territory  became  a  state.   The  method  of  appoint 
ment  together  with  his  responsibilities  and  his  relationship 
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to  the  State  Board  were  changed  by  the  adoption  of  Chapter  64, 
Acts  of  I960,  after  statehood  was  achieved.   Section  11  of  this 
Chapter  provides: 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  from  a  list  of  qualified  persons 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Governor  to  request  additional 
nominations.   The  appointment  shall  be  subject 
to  confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  joint  session.   The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  five  years . 

Analysis 

As  previously  noted,  Section  25  of  Article  V  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  the  head  of  each  principal  depart- 
ment shall  be  a  single  executive,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law.   Since  the  Department  of  Education  is  one  of  the  principal 
departments  of  government,  this  provision  of  the  constitution 
would  seem  to  take  precedence  over  the  section  from  the  law 
quoted  above.   It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  governor, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so,  could  remove  the  state  commissioner  of 
education  by  direct  action  or  might  assure  his  removal  indi- 
rectly by  appointing  all  new  members  to  the  Board  of  Education 
during  his  term  of  office. 

The  legal  procedure  for  selecting  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation in  Alaska  is  inconsistent  with  one  of  the  important 
criteria  listed  above,  and  the  provision  for  removal  tends  to 
weaken  the  professional  position  of  the  office.   Notwithstanding 
the  provision  in  the  present  constitution,  the  governor  should 
always  be  expected  to  appoint  as  commissioner  the  person  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  state  commissioner  is  also  given  greater  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  policy,  as  principal  executive  officer  of 
one  of  the  executive  departments  of  government,  than  was  the 
case  before  the  new  law  was  adopted.   Thus,  the  legal  position 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  weakened,  and  that  of 
the  commissioner  has  been  strengthened.   The  possibility  of  con- 
fusion in  policy  and  in  executive  functions  may  tend  to  result 
from  this  change.   It  would  seem  preferable  for  the  Board  to 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  all  basic  policy  decisions, 
including  those  relating  to  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  for  the  commissioner  to  serve  as  the  executive  of  the  Board 
in  administering  these  policies.   The  commissioner,  of  course, 
should  continue  to  be  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  Board  such 
policies  and  regulations  as  he  considers  desirable,  but  should 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  any  matter  involving  policy. 
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The  State  Department  of  Education 

In  many  states  the  term  "State  Agency  for  Education"  is 
used  to  describe  what  in  Alaska  is  legally  designated  as  the 
State  Department  of  Education.   This  comment  does  not  imply 
that  the  terminology  used  in  the  other  states  is  correct  and 
that  used  in  Alaska  is  wrong,  or  the  reverse.   However,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  "State  Department  of 
Education"  will  be  used  to  include  primarily  the  commissioner 
and  his  staff. 


Desirable  Characteristics 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  staff  of  the  state 
department  of  education  should: 

1.  be  organized  into  no  more  than  three  or  four  major 
divisions,  so  that  closely  related  functions  may  be  grouped 
together  in  each  division  and  a  maximum  of  co-ordination 
achieved  at  the  divisional  level; 

2.  be  comprised  of  the  most  competent  and  best  prepared  people 
available  in  their  respective  fields  who  are  interested  and 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  a  team  in  planning  and 
effecting  improvements  in  the  functioning  of  the  department 
and  of  the  educational  program; 

3.  provide  effective  leadership  in  studying,  evaluating,  and 
improving  the  various  aspects  of  the  educational  program  in 
the  state,  in  local  school  systems,  and  in  teacher-edu- 
cation programs; 

4.  place  major  emphasis  on  leadership,  co-ordination,  and 
research  services,  but  give  attention  to  the  development  of 
minimum  standards  and  requirements  that  are  needed  to 
encourage  efficient  operation  and  a  quality  program  of  edu- 
cation; 

5.  seek  opportunities  to  obtain  the  co-operation  and  services 
of  other  state  and  Federal  agencies  when  such  agencies  can 
be  of  service  or  assistance  in  planning  or  improving  the 
program  of  education; 

6.  have  available  sufficient  competent  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  other  technical  assistance,  so  that  all  work  requiring 
such  services  can  be  completed  effectively  and  efficiently 
and  the  professional  staff  can  be  freed  for  the  kind  of 
services  they  are  best  prepared  to  render. 
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These  characteristics  will  be  used  in  this  and  subsequent 
sections  of  the  report  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  functions 
and  functioning  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Education. 

Present  Provisions 


The  Alaska  law  (Chapter  64,  Acts  of  1959)  establishes  the 
Department  of  Education  as  one  of  the  13  principal  departments 
of  state  government . 

According  to  Section  3  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  state 
department,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  Act, 

. . .may  assign  the  functions  vested  in  his  depart- 
ment to  such  subordinate  officers  and  employees  as 
may  to  him  seem  desirable  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  may  establish  within  the  depart- 
ment such  divisions  or  other  administrative  or 
organizational  units  as  may  seem  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  accord  with  sound 
administrative  principles  and  practices. 

Since  Section  11,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Education,  does 
not  make  any  exception  to  this  general  provision,  it  would  seem 
that  the  governor  would  be  expected  to  approve  any  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  commissioner  for  establishing  divisions  or  other 
organizational  units  for  the  Department. 

The  bulletin  on  Scope  of  Operation  of  the  Major  Divisions 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  issued  in  I960  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  major  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Education.   One  is  concerned  with  the  regulatory 
and  supervisory  authority  exercised  over  local  school  districts, 
with  consultant  services  to  schools,  the  Legislature,  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  and  with  such  responsibilities  as  certi- 
fication, pupil  accounting,  financial  accounting,  and  course  of 
study  development.   The  second  major  function  of  the  Department 
is  the  operation  of  schools  in  the  entire  unorganized  area  of 
the  state  lying  outside  the  limits  of  organized  school  districts. 
This  dual  responsibility  has  many  implications  for  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Department  not  encountered  in  other 
states,  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  Maine  and  in  Hawaii  where 
the  department  is  the  actual  operating  agency  for  all  schools. 

This  bulletin  summarizes  the  major  activities  under  the 
headings:  instruction;  pupil  accounting;  personnel;  purchasing; 
school  visitations;  school  plant;  finance;  transportation; 
publication;  research;  accounts;  records  and  reports;  corre- 
spondence study;  vocational  education;  testing  programs;  and 
miscellaneous  functions  such  as  those  having  to  do  with  the 
national  school  lunch  program  and  special  milk  program,  Public 
Laws  874  and  815,  consultant  and  statistical  services  to 
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associations ,  providing  graduation  by  examination  for  persons 
who  have  not  completed  high  school ,  providing  leadership  and 
supervision  for  special  education  programs,  providing  con- 
sultant and  advisory  services  as  requested  by  the  governor  and 
state  agencies,  assisting  the  Textbook  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  legal  responsibility,  and  rendering  assistance  to 
individuals  throughout  the  state  on  request. 

This  statement  of  functions  directs  attention  to  some 
of  the  major  responsibilities,  but  does  not  explain  the  plan 
of  organization  for  the  Department.   The  major  divisions  are 
listed  in  this  bulletin  as  Division  of  Business  Services, 
Division  of  Instructional  Services,  the  Alaska  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  and  the  Alaska  State  Library. 

The  1960-61  educational  directory  lists  21  persons  di- 
rectly under  the  office  of  the  commissioner,  approximately 
half  of  whom  hold  secretarial  and  clerical  positions.  Nine 
persons,  several  of  whom  are  classified  as  accounting  or 
statistical  clerks,  are  listed  under  the  heading  'business 
services';  two  under  'vocational  education'  (only  one  of  whom 
is  located  in  Juneau);  fourteen  under  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  with  five  in  Juneau,  two  in  Fairbanks,  four  in 
Anchorage,  and  three  counselors  listed  as  in  Tacoma;  and  six 
under  the  State  Library  and  Museum.   In  addition,  eight  persons, 
half  of  whom  are  secretarial  or  clerical  assistants,  are  listed 
for  the  Anchorage  field  office;  and  nine  persons  for  the  Alaska 
On  Base  Schools,  all  of  whom  are  located  at  the  Elmendorf  Air 
Base . 

It  is  obvious  that  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
obtain  the  services  of  qualified  people  for  the  positions 
requiring  professional  qualifications.   Because  of  the  special 
conditions  existing  in  Alaska,  it  is  desirable  that  the  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  the  Department  be  not  only  well  pre- 
pared professionally  but  also  familiar  with  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  Alaska's  school  systems. 

The  State  Personnel  Act  of  i960  requires  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Personnel  in  the  Department  of  Administration 
to  prepare  and  maintain  a  position  classification  plan  "which 
provides  for  grouping  into  classes  all  positions  in  the  classi- 
fied service  and  the  partial  exempt  service  on  the  basis  of 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualifications  required."   This 
means  that  practically  all  positions  in  the  Department,  in  the 
Anchorage  field  office,  and,  in  fact,  all  positions,  except 
those  as  teachers  and  principals  in  all  schools  in  the  unorgan- 
ized area  of  Alaska,  come  under  these  personnel  rules  and  must 
be  appointed  and  paid  in  accordance  with  them.   This  plan  is 
designed  to  assure  an  orderly  process  for  appointment,  compen- 
sation, and  other  matters  relating  to  personnel. 
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Analysis 

An  analysis  of  provisions  relating  to  the  organization, 
selection  of  staff,  and  assignment  of  functions  for  personnel  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education  basically  involves  questions 
as  to  the  appropriate  role  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
of  the  relationship  of  the  commissioner  to  the  State  Board  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  governor  on  the  other.   If  the  governor 
is  to  be  held  responsible  for  every  department  of  the  state,  he 
should,  of  course,  be  authorized  to  approve  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation for  the  department  and  to  hold  the  executive  head  of  the 
department  responsible  for  the  appointment  and  functioning  of 
personnel — subject,  of  course,  to  the  rules  of  the  Division  of 
Personnel .  Under  such  a  plan  a  board  such  as  the  State  Board 
of  Education  might  become  largely  an  advisory  body  in  matters 
relating  to  organization  of  the  department,  personnel,  and  other 
similar  important  matters.   In  fact,  the  Alaska  law  (Chapter  65, 
Acts  of  1959,  Section  XI)  provides: 

The  Board  of  Education  must  confirm  programming 
actions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  but  shall  not  have 
administrative,  budgeting,  or  fiscal  powers;  and 
such  administrative,  budgeting,  and  fiscal  power 
shall  reside  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

However,  because  of  the  Federal  requirements  relating  to 
vocational  education,  it  was.  considered  desirable  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  incorporate  a  special  provision  for  vocational  edu- 
cation stating: 

Any  provision  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  Board  is  hereby  vested  with  the  duties, 
powers,  and  responsibilities  involved  in  review- 
ing, adopting,  approving,  and  administering  plans 
for  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation to  be  submitted  to  Federal  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Federal  aid. 

If,  as  previously  noted,  education  in  Alaska  is  considered 
to  be  a  state  rather  than  a  local  function,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  states  and  as  seems  to  be  contemplated  by  Section  1  of 
Article  VII  of  the  constitution,  it  would  seem  that  the  plan  for 
organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  for  pro- 
vision of  personnel  in  the  Department  should  be  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.   The  possibility  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  for  departments  is  recognized  in  Section  3, 
Chapter  64,  by  the  wording,  "except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act." 

The  question,  in  reality,  becomes  one  as  to  whether  the 
State  Board  of  Education  should  be  held  responsible  for  policies 
relating  to  the  State  Department  and  the  public  school  system  or 
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whether  it  should  largely  be  an  advisory  body  or  even  a  figure- 
head as  far  as  the  operation  of  the  Department  is  concerned. 
It  would  seem  much  wiser  for  the  Board  to  be  responsible  for 
approval  of  all  policies  relating  to  public  school  education 
than  to  have  the  responsibility  divided  with  the  result  that 
the  Board  may  not  at  times  know  quite  where  it  stands. 

At  present,  the  two  major  functions  of  the  Department 
are  intertwined  in  many  ways  with  the  result  that  there  is  no 
clear-cut  distinction  between  responsibilities  for  operating 
schools  and  other  responsibilities.   The  organization  should 
provide  for  that  distinction.   As  long  as  the  state  is 
responsible  for  operating  schools,  there  should  be  a  deputy 
commissioner  in  charge  of  operation.   For  the  other  functions 
there  should  be  an  associate  commissioner  heading  a  Division  of 
Instructional  Services  and  another  associate  commissioner  head- 
ing a  Division  of  Administrative  and  Financial  Services.   The 
present  organization  is  consistent  with  this  proposal  in 
certain  respects  and  inconsistent  in  others.   The  existing 
arrangement  for  the  State  Library  and  the  Alaska  Historical 
Library  and  Museum  seems  satisfactory. 


Functioning  of  the  State  Agency  for  Education 
(Department  of  Education) 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Education 
should  be  recognized  clearly  as  leadership  and  co-ordination. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  are  the  important  responsibili- 
ties of  supervision,  regulation  and  control,  and  administration 

Leadership 

Leadership  involves  many  essential  activities,  including 
systematic  planning  based  on  thorough  research  and  evaluation. 
In  a  new  and  rapidly  developing  state  such  as  Alaska,  system- 
atic study,  evaluation,  and  planning  should  occupy  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  staff.   The 
quality  of  leadership  and  planning  will  determine,  from  a  long- 
range  point  of  view,  whether  an  adequate  and  economical  program 
is  developed  or  whether  there  are  serious  inefficiencies  and 
inadequacies . 

Some  of  the  areas  in  which  thorough  studies  and  defensi- 
ble long-range  planning  are  essential  in  the  immediate  future 
are: 

1 .  a  study  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  sound  reorganization  of 
districts  and  development  of  new  districts  as  needed 
throughout  the  state; 
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2.  development  of  criteria  for,  and  determination  of,  the  lo- 
cation of  permanent  high  school  centers  and  the  grades  to  be 
accommodated  in  each; 

3.  determination  of  centers  for  the  location  of  high  school 
dormitories  and  the  development  of  plans  for  proper  financing 
and  operation; 

4.  development  of  plans  and  provisions  for  incorporating  BIA  and 
other  schools  in  the  state  system  over  a  period  of  years; 

5.  development  of  suitable  means  of  evaluating  the  progress  and 
needs  of  the  various  groups  of  native  children; 

6.  determination  of  a  curriculum  and  instructional  program  most 
suitable  for  the  needs  of  native  children. 


Co-ordination 

No  state  department  of  education  can  operate  as  a  self- 
contained  unit,  functioning  in  isolation  from  other  departments. 
Since  some  of  the  essential  relations. and  considerations  are 
discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter,  attention  here  is 
centered  on  the  importance  of  continuing  attention  to  the 
problem  of  co-ordination;  that  is,  identifying  appropriate  and 
needed  services  and  helping  to  bring  them  to  bear  on  problems  of 
research,  planning,  operation,  and  administration  in  education. 

In  addition  to  the  education -related  interests  and  activi- 
ties of  state  and  Federal  agencies  of  government  which  need  to 
be  co-ordinated,  there  are  voluntary  lay  and  professional  organ- 
izations which  can  be  helpful  if  they  understand  the  problems 
and  needs,  and  harmful  if  they  do  not  understand.   Moreover, 
leadership  can  and  should  help  to  co-ordinate  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  local  school  systems  and  officials  so  that  they 
agree  on  purposes  and  assist  in  many  ways  in  developing  and 
improving  the  state  program. 

Supervision 

The  difference  between  supervision  and  regulation  has  been 
recognized,  in  theory  at  least,  by  the  Alaska  Department  staff 
for  many  years.   However,  because  of  the  situation  in  Alaska, 
the  difference  in  practice  is  not  easy  to  maintain.   Since  the 
state  operates  schools  in  the  unorganized  area,  it  necessarily 
is  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  with  regulation  and  inspection 
and,  on  the  other,  with  supervision  for  these  schools.   However, 
some  of  the  same  problems  arise  in  the  organized  districts 
because  of  the  nature  of  certain  existing  legal  provisions  such 
as  the  one  requiring  approval  of  budgets  as  a  basis  for 
apportioning  funds. 
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Regulation  and  Control 

The  easiest  procedure  for  any  state  department  of  edu- 
cation to  follow  is  to  place  major  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  minimum  standards  and  regulations  that  are  considered 
reasonable  and  for  the  staff  to  devote  most  of  its  time  and 
energy  to  the  matter  of  seeing  that  they  are  observed .   Some 
attention  to  standards  and  regulations  is,  of  course,  necessary 
and  will  continue  to  be  necessary  for  many  years  to  come;  but 
this  emphasis  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  for  regulation  and 
control  of  schools  in  the  unorganized  area,  to  be  discussed  in 
a  later  section  of  this  chapter,  the  Department  of  Education 
has  a  number  of  regulatory  responsibilities,  most  of  which  are 
essential  and  will  continue  to  be  essential.   However,  some 
should  either  be  discontinued  or  modified.   Various  areas  in 
which  important  regulatory  responsibilities  have  been  assumed 
are  discussed  below. 

Certification  of  teachers  and  other  professional 
employees .   Every  state  has  assumed  responsibility  for  pre- 
scribing regulations  relating  to  the  certification  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  the  schools.   This  step  has  been  taken 
as  a  means  of  assuring  that  persons  employed  as  teachers, 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  for  other  professional 
positions  will  meet  at  least  certain  minimum  requirements  and 
thus,  the  interests  of  the  children  will  be  safeguarded  to  some 
extent.   The  fact  that  these  requirements  are  met  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  every  person  who  holds  a  certificate  will 
become  a  good  teacher  or  administrator  for  a  particular  school 
or  district,  but  merely  that  he  meets  minimum  standards. 

Alaska  requires  certificates  for  all  teachers,  not  only 
in  public  but  also  in  private,  denominational,  and  other 
schools.   Elementary  certificates  are  issued  to  those  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  in  kindergarten  or  in  Grades  1-8  inclusive. 
These  certificates  are  valid  for  three  years,  except  when 
issued  to  holders  of  bachelor's  or  higher  degrees,  in  which 
case  they  are  valid  for  five  years.   Secondary  certificates, 
required  for  all  high  school  teachers,  are  issued  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree  from  accredited 
colleges  or  universities  to  those  who  have  met  the  prescribed 
requirements  which  include  both  methods  and  subject-matter 
preparation . 

There  are  two  types  of  certificates  for  administrators. 
An  administrative  certificate  held  for  five  years  is  issued  to 
persons  selected  as  superintendents  of  schools  who  have  had  at 
least  six  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  or  three 
years  as  a  principal  or  as  a  superintendent  and  meet  the  other 
prescribed  requirements.   The  principal's  certificate  is  issued 
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to  persons  elected  to  serve  as  principals  who  have  had  at  least 
three  successful  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  and  meet  the 
other  requirements. 

Professional  certificates  are  issued  to  the  commissioner 
of  education,  the  deputy  commissioner,  and  persons  designated 
as  assistants  and  supervisors  who  hold  regular  state  certifi- 
cates and  are  recommended  by  the  commissioner. 

Regular  elementary,  secondary,  and  administrators'  or 
principals'  certificates  may  be  renewed  for  life  and  thus  become 
life  certificates  after  five  years  of  successful  experience  in 
the  appropriate  areas  in  state  schools  and  completion  of  work 
for  the  master's  degree  at  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
Special  certificates  are  authorized  for  nurses  and  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects  under  prescribed  conditions.  Temporary  cer- 
tificates of  the  appropriate  type  may  be  issued  to  any  employee 
for  one  year  under  emergency  conditions  when  persons  otherwise 
qualified  are  not  available. 

Salary  schedules.   Because  of  the  nature  of  the  plan  for 
apportioning  state  funds  for  schools  and  the  relationship  of 
budget  approval  to  this  plan,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  state 
to  prescribe  minimum  salary  schedules  for  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators throughout  the  state  as  well  as  in  schools  in  the 
unorganized  area.   These  schedules  are  higher  for  persons 
employed  in  the  third  judicial  division  than  for  those  employed 
in  the  first  division  and  are  higher  still  for  those  employed  in 
the  second  and  fourth  divisions.   The  salaries  authorized  by 
these  schedules  are  necessarily  minimum  salaries  and,  of  course, 
organized  districts  may  pay  higher  salaries  if  they  choose  to  do 
so.   However,  any  higher  salaries  paid  are  not  considered  in  the 
apportionment  of  funds . 

Budgets  and  budget  approval .   All  school  districts  are 
required  to  submit  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  five 
copies  of  the  budget  on  forms  provided  by  the  Department.   For 
the  budget  to  be  approved,  all  information  requested  on  the  form 
must  be  submitted  and  must  be  correct.   Any  budget  which  fails 
to  include  some  of  the  information  requested  will  be  returned. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  finance  program, no  single  budget 
can  be  approved  officially  until  all  budgets  from  all  districts 

have  been  approved  and  audited,  nor  can  any  payments  for  the 
school  year  covered  in  the  budget  be  released  until  all  budgets 
have  been  approved.   Thus,  delay  on  the  part  of  any  district 
could  result  in  delay  of  approval  and  of  apportionment  of  funds 
for  all  of  the  districts. 

Certain  items  in  the  budget  are  eligible  for  reimbursement 
at  the  scale  prescribed  by  the  state.   Certain  items  are  not 
eligible  for  reimbursement  under  any  conditions. 
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These  requirements  have  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  many  districts  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  State  Depart- 
ment employees.   Budget  approval  by  the  Department  as  a  basis 
for  reimbursement  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  recognized  as 
unsatisfactory  by  authorities  in  the  field  of  school  finance. 
This  is  a  definite  instance  where  a  marked  change  should  be 
made  in  policy  of  the  Department  in  Alaska ,  but  this  change 
cannot  be  made  until  the  formula  for  apportioning  funds  has 
been  modified  along  the  lines  suggested  in  Chapter  IV  of  this 
report.   Districts  might  still  submit  a  copy  of  the  budget  to 
the  State  Department  for  review,  but  definitely  not  for 
approval  unless  errors  or  inaccuracies  are  noted.   The  review 
in  some  cases  might  result  in  conferences  with  the  districts 
in  which  revisions  would  be  suggested,  but  the  districts 
should  not  be  required  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  State 
Department.  The  law  might  provide  that,  if  the  Department 
thinks  a  change  should  be  made  in  a  phase  of  the  budget  in- 
volving judgments  and  submits  to  the  district  recommendations 
in  writing,  the  district  would  either  be  expected  to  include 
the  recommendations  in  a  revision  of  its  budget  or,  within  30 
days,  to  submit  in  writing  to  the  State  Department  its  reasons 
for  adopting  the  budget  without  the  changes. 

Accounting  and  auditing .   Accounting  procedures  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  for  pupil  and  financial  accounting 
for  all  districts,  and  suggestions  are  also  made  for  property 
accounting.   Uniform  minimum  requirements  for  pupil  and 
financial  accounting  are  desirable  as  a  basis  for  assuring 
conformity  in  certain  essentials  so  comparisons  may  be  made 
and  reports  submitted  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  a 
standard  plan.   However,  districts  may  supplement  these  mini- 
mum requirements. 

The  State  Department  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  complete  and  rather  elaborate  inventory  for  all  school  sites 
and  buildings  in  unorganized  areas.   This  information  should 
be  of  great  value,  as  it  will  facilitate  study  of  needs  and 
development  of  plans  for  improvement  without  the  expense  of 
special  trips  to  obtain  basic  information  which  will  hence- 
forth be  in  the  files.   It  is,  of  course,  important  that  this 
inventory  be  kept  up  to  date  as  changes  occur. 

All  organized  districts  are  required  to  have  annual 
audits,  with  part  of  the  cost  of  this  audit  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  formula  for  the  type  of 
district  in  which  the  audit  is  made.   These  audits  are  desira- 
ble as  a  means  of  accounting  to  the  public  for  the  stewardship 
and  use  of  public  funds. 
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Transportation .  The  commissioner  of  education  has  the 
authority  and  is  directed  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  who  reside  at  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half 
miles  or  more  from  the  school  they  are  required  to  attend.  How- 
ever, transportation  routes  may  not  be  established  under  certain 
conditions  where  a  small  number  of  pupils  are  involved.   The  law 
also  provides  that  the  commissioner  of  education  must  determine 
the  districts  wherein  transportation  eligible  for  state  reim- 
bursement should  be  provided  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  enter  into  contracts  with  such  districts  for  the 
administration,  supervision,  operation,  or  subcontracting  of  the 
operation  of  transportation  for  students  living  in  the  service 
area  of  the  district  and  eligible  for  transportation. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  developed  a  manual 
for  school  bus  transportation  which  has  been  revised  from  time 
to  time  and  now  includes  regulations  and  directions  relating  to 
practically  all  aspects  of  transportation.   Both  vehicles  and 
drivers  must  meet  certain  requirements.   Superintendents  and 
school  boards  are  required  to  prepare  and  submit  reports  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department. 

The  plan  for  authorizing  the  commissioner  of  education  to 
contract  for  all  transportation  is  relatively  unique.   In  the 
unorganized  area,  this  provision  will  be  necessary  as  long  as 
schools  in  any  part  of  the  area  continue  to  be  operated  by  the 
state.   In  the  organized  districts  the  commissioner  contracts 
with  each  district,  which  in  effect  means  that  the  district  is 
responsible  for  the  transportation,  subject  to  the  regulations 
and  provisions  for  reimbursement.   This  is  similar  fundamentally 
to  provisions  in  other  states,  except  that  the  formality  of 
requiring  the  commissioner  to  contract  with  the  districts  is 
usually  not  prescribed  by  law. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  problems  in  Alaska,  some  such  plan 
may  have  to  be  continued  for  the  present,  but  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  state,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  districts, 
to  develop  a  formula  for  allowances  for  transportation  in  the 
organized  districts  and,  when  that  is  done,  the  provision  for 
the  commissioner  to  contract  with  the  districts  should  be  dis- 
continued.  This  is  another  aspect  of  state  regulation  and 
control  which  would  be  easy  to  continue  because  it  has  been 

accepted  in  practice  and  because  people  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  procedure.   But  from  a  long-range  point  of  view,  it 
should  be  considered  neither  desirable  nor  necessary. 

Vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation .   The 
Alaska  plan  for  vocational  education  and  also  the  plan  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  includes  regulations  and  requirements 
in  these  respective  areas.   They  are  similar  to  provisions  in 
other  states  and  do  not  seem  to  present  any  special  problems 
other  than  those  due  to  the  factors  and  situations  which  are 
found  in  Alaska.   Inclusion  of  provisions  for  financing 
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vocational  education,  in  the  foundation  program,  and  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  determining  what  kinds  and  how  much 
vocational  education  should  be  provided  at  each  high  school 
center  or  in  each  district  should  help  greatly  to  resolve  some 
of  the  present  problems. 

Other  requirements .   The  state  has  requirements  and  regu 
lations  for  textbook  selection  and  adoption,  special  programs 
of  education,  high  school  diplomas  under  special  conditions, 
for  certain  other  phases  of  the  educational  program,  and  for 
private  and  denominational  schools.   Most  of  these  seem  to  be 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  establishing  minimum  standards  and 
assuring  that  they  will  be  observed. 


Administration 

The  Department  has  a  variety  of  administrative  responsi- 
bilities in  addition  to  those  for  schools  in  the  unorganized 
area.  Some  of  these  relate  to,  and  grow  out  of,  the  standards 
and  controls  discussed  above.  Others  are  definite  responsi- 
bilities that  have  been  assumed  because  of  special  problems  or 
conditions  or  for  other  reasons .  Among  the  more  important  are 
the  following. 

The  textbook  program.   There  is  an  adopted  list  of  text- 
books for  elementary  and  high  schools.   School  boards  (and  the 
state)  may  purchase  for  use  only  books  on  the  officially 
adopted  list.   This  list  is  developed  by  the  State  Textbook 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  education.   This 
Commission  is  comprised  of  six  members,  serving  for  four-year 
overlapping  terms,  plus  a  representative,  ex  officio,  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  staff.   In  reality,  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  responsibility  for  administering  this  program  and 
seeing  that  it  functions  properly. 

Correspondence  courses .   These  are  for  children  who  are 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  state  of  Alaska  and  live  in  areas 
where  no  appropriate  school  is  maintained.   All,  or  practically 
all,  eligible  students,  therefore,  live  in  the  unorganized 
area. 

The  elementary  courses  are  purchased  by  the  state  from 
the  Calvert  School.   All  papers  are  graded  by  members  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  staff  at  no  cost  to  the  parents. 
An  application  form  must  be  filed  each  year  for  or  by  each 
eligible  pupil.   The  appropriate  grade  level  for  the  pupil  is 
determined  by  placement  tests  given. by  the  Department.   The 
work  must  be  begun  near  the  beginning  of  the  regular  school 
year  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  during  the  academic  year, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  home  teacher  who  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  papers  are  submitted  in  proper  form  to  the 
Department . 
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The  high  school  courses  are  for  eighth  grade  graduates 
below  21  years  of  age  who  live  in  areas  where  no  regular  school 
is  maintained  and  make  the  required  application.   These  courses 
are  purchased  by  the  state  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Extension  Service.   Sufficient  courses  are  provided  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma.   Courses  are  provided 
by  semesters.   Two  one-semester  courses  may  be  taken  the  first 
semester  by  pupils  whose  grades  are  average  or  above;  only  one 
such  course  may  be  taken  by  others.   Each  pupil  must  have  a 
competent  supervisor  to  give  tests  and  see  that  the  lessons  are 
properly  mailed.   This  person  must  be  at  least  a  high  school 
graduate . 

These  courses  enable  pupils  living  in  isolated  areas  to 
carry  on  or  complete  their  school  work.   Some  such  plan  is 
essential  under  present  conditions ,  and  probably  will  have  to 
be  continued  for  many  years.  The  work,  in  all  likelihood,  is 
not  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  pupils,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  further  studies  are  desirable  to  determine  adjustments  that 
should  be  made . 

Apportionment  of  funds.   In  addition  to  the  apportionment 
of  funds  to  school  districts  for  the  current  expense  of  schools, 
based  on  the  formula  discussed  elsewhere,  and  the  complex  and 
unsatisfactory  procedure  involving  budget  approval,  which  has 
previously  been  discussed,  the  Department  has  a  number  of  other 
administrative  responsibilities  relating  to  finance.   It  must 
prepare  the  budgets  for  all  schools  in  the  unorganized  area  and 
the  estimates  for  school  districts  on  which  legislative  appropri' 
ations  are  based;  must  administer  the  apportionment  for  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children,  maintain  citizenship  night 
schools,  administer  the  funds  for  vocational  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  administer  other  special  funds 
and  programs . 

The  Department  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
devising  the  formula  and  machinery  under  which  the  accumulated 
tobacco  tax  moneys  are  distributed.   These  funds  are  for  major 
rehabilitation,  construction,  and  major  repair  projects. 

Other  funds  involving  administrative  responsibilities  for 
the  State  Department  of  Education  are  those  provided  by  Public 
Law  815  for  school  buildings  and  Public  Law  874  for  current 
expense  in  certain  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (Public  Law  864),  and  the  funds 
and  commodities  for  school  lunches  and  the  special  milk  programs 

The  Alaska  State  Library .   This  library  serves  the 
official  government  and  the  general  population  of  the  state. 
It  administers  the  annual  grant  to  incorporated  libraries  and 
the  Federal  grant  to -free  public  libraries.   It  provides 
general  library  service,  extension  service,  and  historical  and 
archival  services. 
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The  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum.   In  addition  to 
maintaining  the  state  museum,  Alaska  books,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals  are  collected,  catalogued,  and  preserved. 

Boarding  schools .   House  Bill  274,  adopted  by  the  1961 
Legislature,  authorizes  the  Department  to  make  contracts  for 
boarding  schools.   This  is  an  underdeveloped  area  for  Alaska 
which  needs  to  be  explored  fully  in  the  immediate  future  and 
may  involve  considerable  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
Department.   The  record  of  attendance  in  high  school  of  pupils 
from  sparsely  populated  areas  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Far 
too  many  pupils  undoubtedly  have  no  high  school  experience, 
partly  or  largely  because  the  curriculum  and  instructional 
services  are  not  suited  to  their  needs,  or  because  services  in 
the  upper  grades  are  simply  not  available.   Merely  contracting 
for  boarding  schools  will  not  solve  the  problem  in  many  areas. 
Some  of  the  steps  needed  are: 

1.  Determine  where  high  school  facilities  can  and  should  be 
provided  for  pupils  through  Grade  9,   through  Grade  10,  and 
through  all  grades. 

2.  Make  studies  to  determine  at  what  high  school  centers  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  pupils  will  need  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  dormitories  and  how  many  should  attend  each  center. 

3.  Develop  a  plan  for  state  financing  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  dormitories  at  appropriate  centers,  some  of 
which  will  be  in  organized  districts;  some  not. 

4.  The  state  should  administer  the  dormitories  in  connection 
with  schools  in  the  unorganized  area.   The  organized 
districts  should  administer  the  dormitories  located  in 
connection  with  schools  in  their  districts. 


Administration  of  the 
State-operated  School  System 

For  the  past  30  years  the  Department  of  Education  has 
been  responsible  for  the  organization,  administration,  and 
operation  of  all  schools  outside  the  organized  districts. 
These  schools  are  scattered  over  an  area  larger  than  the  state 
of  Texas.   Most  of  them  are  one-  and  two-teacher  schools,  but 
several  are  large  enough  to  have  15  or  20  teachers.   On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  organized  districts  have  fewer  teachers 
and  pupils  than  the  larger  schools  in  the  unorganized  area. 

Between  1932,  when  the  rural  school  boards,  at  least 
nominally  responsible  for  these  schools,  were  abolished,  and 
1955j  the  entire  responsibility  for  schools  in  the  unorganized 
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area  was  assigned  to  the  Department  in  Juneau.   Beginning  in 
1955j  part  of  the  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  field 
office  which  was  opened  in  Anchorage  and  is  more  centrally 
located  to  serve  many  of  the  schools. 

The  responsibility  for  operating  these  schools,  many  of 
which  are  in  relatively  isolated  areas,  occupies  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Department 
staff.   It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  which  involves  many 
complications.   The  provision  and  maintenance  of  buildings 
(since  1959  legally  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  but  still  actually  and  properly  Involving  many 
responsibilities  for  the  Department  of  Education),  the  employ- 
ment and  supervision  of  teachers,  the  provision  of  fuel, 
supplies,  and  instructional  materials  sometimes  present  almost 
insuperable  problems.   For  example,  much  of  the  equipment  and 
supplies  has  to  be  ordered  and  shipping  or  transportation 
arrangements  made  in  January  or  February  if  the  materials  are 
to  be  delivered  in  time  for  schools  to  open  in  the  fall. 

Since  most  of  these  arrangements  are  worked  out  by  the 
Juneau  office,  and  many  local  patrons  and  members  of  advisory 
boards  communicate  directly  with  that  office  or  even  with  the 
governor  rather  than  with  the  Anchorage  office,  this  poses  some 
problems:  time  and  attention,  even  trips  by  personnel  in  the 
Juneau  office;  the  probability  that  personnel  in  the  Anchorage 
office  will  not  be  fully  informed  on  all  developments;  and  the 
possibility  sooner  or  later  of  political  considerations  entering 
the   some  of  the  decisions.   Moreover,  there  are  always  problems 
when  three  agencies  are  directly  involved  in  certain  aspects  of 
the  program  and  others  may  be  concerned  to  some  extent.   In  this 
area,  as  already  remarked,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
legally  responsible  for  building  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  the  Division  of  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration is  responsible  for  personnel  policies  for  employees 
other  than  teachers  . 

The  State  Department  has  already  made  plans  for  trans- 
ferring more  of  its  responsibility  for  these  schools  to  the 
Anchorage  office  and  for  improving  the  communication  and  liaison 
with  that  office.   Moreover,  provision  has  recently  been  made 
for  limited  warehouse  facilities  in  Anchorage.   This  arrangement 
has  been  urgently  needed,  and  even  further  improvements  will 
undoubtedly  be  required  in  the  future. 

In  this  area  there  are  also  a  number  of  BIA  and  other 
schools,  most  or  all  of  which  will  probably  eventually  become  a 
part  of  the  state  system  when  appropriate  arrangements  for  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  financing  are  developed. 
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As  soon  as  feasible,  consistent  with  sound  planning,  the 
State  Department  should  begin  to  get  out  of  the  business  of 
operating  and  administering  schools,  so  the  staff  can  devote 
more  of  its  attention  to  research,  planning,  and  leadership  in 
improving  the  program  of  education.   However,  that  will  have 
to  be  done  gradually,  and  every  step  will  have  to  be  thought 
through  carefully  in  advance.   Some  of  the  major  steps  should 
be: 

1.  Assign  as  much  of  the  responsibility  for  operating 
schools  to  the  Anchorage  field  office  as  possible.   For  the 
present,  because  of  the  need  for  liaison  with  certain  state 
departments,  much  of  the  responsibility  for  recruiting 
teachers  and  getting  supplies  and  equipment  may  have  to  be 
retained  in  Juneau,  but  as  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
operation  and  supervision  as  possible  should  be  transferred  to 
Anchorage.   Eventually,  it  should  become  the  office,  headed  by 
a  deputy  commissioner,  for  operation  of  the  schools  remaining 
in  the  unorganized  area,  so  that  the  Juneau  office  would  be  in 
a  position  to  direct  its  attention  to  overall  supervision, 
research  and  planning,  and  other  aspects  of  leadership.   Of 
course,  close  co-ordination  between  the  two  offices  would  be 
essential . 

2.  Restudy  and  revise  the  state's  entire  school  district 
structure,  in  appropriate  relationship  to  the  evolving  borough 
system.   At  present,  some  of  the  schools  in  unorganized  areas 
are  adjacent  to,  and  might  well  be  served  by,  existing  school 
districts,  and  some  of  the  organized  districts  are  indefensi- 
bly small.   Moreover,  parts  of  the  unorganized  area  might  well 
be  organized  into  school  districts. 

3.  Eventually,  the  unorganized  area  should  be  organized 
into  a  school  district,  headed  by  a  board  of  five  members 
appointed  perhaps  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.   This  board 
should  select  a  well -qualified  superintendent  as  administrator, 
and  the  district  would  operate  very  much  as  any  other  school 
district  in  the  state,  except  that  some  special  provisions 
would  have  to  be  made  because  of  the  nature  of  the  area. 


Financing  State  Educational  Services 


The  services  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  are 
financed  chiefly  by  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature. 
Limited  funds  to  assist  in  financing  certain  services  are 
provided  by  the  Federal  government . 

The  current  appropriations  by  the  Legislature  provide 
$266,000  for  general  administration,  $5,125  for  the  State 
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Board  of  Education,,  and  $7,100  for  the  expenses  of  advisory 
committees.   In  addition,  $40,000  has  been  provided  for  corre- 
spondence courses,  $145,000  for  tuition  of  nonresidents,  $750 
for  citizenship  night  schools,  and  $87,983  for  the  Library  and 
Historical  Museum.   The  amount  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
administered  by  the  Department  is  $75., 000. 

The  other  appropriations  are  for  the  operation  of  schools 
and  special  educational  services.   The  amount  for  apportionment 
to  organized  school  districts  is  $9,202,810.   The  amount  for 
pupil  transportation  is  $1,300,000;  for  special  education, 
$80,000;  for  vocational  education,  $104,821;  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  programs,  $76,000. 

For  the  schools  in  the  unorganized  area  (State-operated 
School  System),  the  appropriation  is  $1,775,020  and  $45,000  for 
insurance  of  school  buildings.   The  latter  amount  is  inadequate 
unless  the  state  should  develop  its  own  insurance  plan,  a  matter 
which  should  be  considered  for  all  schools. 

The  above  amounts  do  not  include  the  sum  required  for 
authorized  increases  in  salaries  of  teachers  or  for  retirement 
of  teachers. 

Probably  the  greatest  unmet  need  is  for  funds  required  for 
a  number  of  studies  that  should  be  made  in  the  immediate  future 
and  for  a  re -evaluation  of  relative  amounts  for  some  of  the  spe- 
cific authorizations. 

The  fact  should  always  be  recognized  that  the  amounts  from 
the  Federal  government  for  certain  purposes,  particularly  the 
Public  Law  874  funds  for  schools  in  the  unorganized  area,  must 
be  based  on  applications  that  are  usually  submitted  in  October. 
Funds  are  not  received  for  the  school  year  that  has  already  been 
started  until  some  time  after  that  date.   This  situation  requires 
a  balance  from  the  previous  year  which  must  be  maintained  if  the 
schools  are  to  be  financed  until  the  funds  based  on  the  new 
applications  become  available. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  and  Other 
State  and  Federal  Agencies 

The  state  department  of  education  in  every  state  has 
relationships  with  many  other  agencies.   These  relationships  are 
important.   If  they  are  unsatisfactory,  the  educational  program 
may  be  handicapped  in  many  ways.   If  they  are  satisfactory,  it 
should  be  strengthened  and  facilitated. 
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Characteristics  of  Satisfactory  Relations 

The  state  agency  for  education  (department  of  education) 
should: 

1 .  endeavor  to  attain  and  maintain  good  working  relations  with 
every  state  and  Federal  agency  that  has  an  interest  in  or  a 
potential  contribution  to  make  to  any  aspect  of  the  edu- 
cational program; 

2.  insist  that  all  decisions  on  policies  for  education,  other 
than  those  made  by  the  legislature,  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  state  department  and  local  boards  and  school  officials. 

Other  state  and  Federal  agencies  and  groups  concerned 
with  various  aspects  of  public  school  education  should: 

1.  be  interested  in  and  seek  to  assist  in  improving  the 
services  of  the  state  education  agency  which  has,  and  should 
continue  to  have,  the  responsibility  for  directing  or  assur- 
ing the  co-ordination  of  all  state  and  Federal  services  for 
the  public  schools; 

2.  seek  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  the  state  department 
in  educational  matters,  but  avoid  any  tendency  to  take  over 
or  assume  major-  responsibility  for,  or  control  of,  any 
aspect  of  education  such  as  finance,  housing,  personnel,  or 
other  matters  which  have  direct  significance  for  the  edu- 
cational program. 


The  Present  Situation;  Analysis 

The  governor .   In  every  state  the  governor  plays  an 
important  role  in  influencing  educational  policy.   The  recom- 
mendations he  makes  to  the  legislature  concerning  the  budget 
and  financial  matters  or  concerning  developments  involving  or 
relating  to  education  are  likely  to  be  quite  influential.   His 
veto  of  a  bill  or  of  an  item  in  the  budget  could  mean  the 
difference  between  progress  and  retrogression  or  possible 
disaster. 

In  Alaska,  the  governor  occupies  a  particularly  strategic 
position  because  of  the  way  the  constitution  and  the  laws  are 
framed.   A  governor  who  is  interested  in  and  concerned  about 
education  can  provide  invaluable  leadership.   One  who  is  more 
interested  in  keeping  down  expenses,  in  nonpublic  rather  than 
in  public  schools,  or  in  partisan  political  affairs  than  in 
professional  development  of  education,  could  do  incalculable 
harm. 
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Fortunately,  Alaska  has  had  a  succession  of  governors  who 
apparently  have  been  genuinely  concerned  with  the  improvement 
of  education.   It  is  to  he  hoped  that  their  interest  in  edu- 
cation, on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  as  an  instrument  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  state  will  continue. 

The  Legislature.   The  Legislature,  unless  it'  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  in  certain  instances  by  constitutional  provisions, 
determines  the  essentials  of  educational  policy  by  the  laws  it 
enacts.   Under  the  best  conditions  it  seeks  evidence,  including 
the  observations  of  those  who  are  experienced  in  education,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  affected  by  the  educational  program,  and 
attempts  to  make  the  wisest  possible  decision.   Under  the  worst 
conditions  it  ignores  all  evidence  and  acts  on  the  basis  of  the 
feelings  or  biases  of  its  more  powerful  members,  or  yields  to 
the  proposals  of  pressure  groups  who  may  or  may  not  be  inter- 
ested in  a  bona  fide  program  of  education. 

The  Legislature  of  Alaska,  as  a  new  state,  still  has  much 
of  its  course  to  chart.   At  present  it  seems  to  be  wavering 
between  the  desire  to  conform  strictly  to  the  philosophy  under- 
lying the  new  constitution  with  its  emphasis  on  the  chief  execu- 
tive as  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  state  government  and  its 
desire  to  recognize  education  as  a  function  of  the  state  with 
which  the  people  of  the  entire  state  should  be  vitally  concerned. 
The  issues  are  confusing:  the  mandate  to  establish  borough 
government  as  the  only  local  government  versus  the  desire  to 
recognize  the  concern  of  the  people  for  education  as  separate 
from  other  functions  of  local  government;  the  desire  to  recog- 
nize the  governor  as  the  executive  for  all  aspects  of  government 
versus  the  wish  to  recognize  that  education  is  a  special  concern 
of  the  people  over  and  above  the  possibility  of  partisan  politi- 
cal considerations.   The  question  in  the  minds  of  many  is  whether 
strict  observance  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  philosophy 
behind  the  constitution  will  result  in  a  better  program  of  edu- 
cation and  a  greater  contribution  by  education  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state,  than  an  interpretation  that  education  is  a 
function  of  the  state  rather  than  of  local  governmental  agencies 
as  boroughs. 

The  Legislative  Council .   The  Legislative  Council  already 
has  made  some  important  studies  of  education  and  is  now  in  the 
process  of  reorganizing  and  codifying  the  laws  of  the  state 
Including  the  school  laws.   One  significant  study  in  the  field 
of  school  finance  pointed  up  some  of  the  important  problems  and 
possibilities  in  finance.   Another,  dealing  with  local  organi- 
zation and  policies,  seemed  to  be  designed  to  support  the  phi- 
losophy of  borough  government  rather  than  to  determine  the  best 
plan  for  organization  and  administration  of  education  at  the 
local  level. 
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The  Council  can  be  of  assistance  in  many  ways:  making 
studies  planned  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, helping  to  shape  up  legislation,  and  assisting  in 
other  aspects  of  planning. 

Department  of  Public  Works.   By  Act  No.  64  of  1959, 
Section  19,  this  department  was  vested  with  the  responsibility 
formerly  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  school  buildings  in  the  unorgan- 
ized area.   The  Public  Works  Department  has  wisely  looked  to 
the  Department  of  Education  for  policies  as  to  location,  kinds 
and  sizes  of  buildings  to  be  constructed,  and  generally  for 
site  recommendations.   It  is  very  important  that  this  relation- 
ship be  maintained.   If  Public  Works  should  ever  attempt  to 
assume  responsibility  for  policy  decisions  in  these  areas,  the 
results  could  be  most  unfortunate.   Constant  vigilance  will 
need  to  be  maintained  by  both  departments  to  assure  that  proper 
relationships  are  perpetuated  and  that  adequate  plans  are  made 
for  development.  For  example,  co-operative  study  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  how  site  selection  and  acquisition  can 
be  improved  and  greatly  speeded  up,  and  how  simpler  service 
systems  can  be  assured. for  isolated  schools  to  avoid  serious 
and  costly  maintenance  problems. 

In  the  field  of  maintenance  there  are  still  many  gray 
areas  and,  consequently,  a  number  of  uncertainties.  Some  of 
the  minor  maintenance  can  undoubtedly  best  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  major 
maintenance  might  properly  be  done  by  Public  Works,  provided 
there  is  careful  and  bona  fide  co-operation  in  planning  what 
should  be  done  and  in  scheduling  the  work. 

Department  of  Public  Administration .   The  Division  of 
Personnel,  by  law,  is  responsible  for  personnel  policies  for 
the  Department  of  Education  staff  and  for  all  school  personnel 
except  teachers  in  schools  in  the  unorganized  area.   It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  made  to  function  satis- 
factorily for  schools  in  many  of  the  remote  regions.   The  com- 
plexity of  regulations,  the  time  factor  when  unexpected  changes 
or  emergencies  occur,  the  need  for  dealing  with  an  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  Education,  and  other  factors  all  seem  to 
point  to  the  need  for  a  reconsideration  of  this  matter.   It 
would  seem  much  better  and  simpler  for  the  responsibility  for 
personnel  in  schools  in  the  unorganized  area  to  come  under  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Federal  agencies .   Because  of  the  nature  of  the  situation 
in  Alaska,  the  Department  of  Education  must  maintain  very  close 
working  relations  with  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  schools  which  sooner  or  later 
should  be  transferred  to  the  state;  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  school  lunch  program,  and  the  Office  of  Education 
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on  funds  from  Public  Laws  815,  864,  and  874.   Generally,  these 
relationships  have  been  reasonably  satisfactory,  but  compli- 
cations could  arise  at  any  time  if  relationships  deteriorate 
for  any  reason.   Close  and  continuing  co-operation  is  essential 
at  all  times  if  serious  problems  are  to  be  avoided. 

Summary .   All  agencies  concerned  with  any  aspect  of  edu- 
cation should  review  and  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
criteria  proposed  above  to  be  used  for  guidance.   Above  all, 
competition  and  vying  for  power  and  prestige,  regardless  of  the 
impact  on  the  educational  program,  should  be  avoided.   Generally, 
the  need  for  local  schools  and  school  systems  to  deal  with  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Department  of  Education  should  be  kept  at  a 
minimum.   Generally,  when  other  agencies  are,  or  should  be, 
involved,  the  State  Department  should  serve  as  a  clearing  and 
co-ordinating  agency  to  avoid  confusion,  delays,  and  other 
difficulties. 


The  State  and  Local  School  Systems  and  Schools 

The  purpose  of  state  constitutional  provisions  and  laws 
relating  to  education,  and  of  the  state  organization  for  edu- 
cation, is  to  assure  adequate  schools  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  citizens  of  the  state.   Studies  and  experience  in 
various  states  have  shown  that  certain  policies  and  procedures 
are  much  more  effective  and  satisfactory  than  others.   The 
people  in  each  state,  therefore,  should  constantly  be  seeking 
the  best  ways  to  determine  and  assure  the  educational  facilities 
and  services  needed  for  the  proper  development  of  individual 
citizens  and,  consequently,  of  the  state.   This  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing major  concern  of  the  governor,  of  the  Legislature,  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  the  commissioner,  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  of  other  departments --in  fact,  of  all 
citizens  . 

The  state,  through  legislation  and  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation policies,  should: 

1.  provide  for  thorough  periodic  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
the  educational  program  and  for  continuous  evaluation  of  the 

educational  needs  of  the  state  as  a  basis  for  planning  im- 
provements in  the  program  and  for  proposing  revisions  in 
existing  legislation  and  financial  provisions  to  the  governor 
and  to  the  Legislature; 

2.  provide  for  the  establishment  of  local  school  systems  or 
districts  of  adequate  size  and  suitable  characteristics  and 
delegate  to  them  appropriate  and  meaningful  responsibilities 
for  the  organization,  operation,  and  financing  of  schools 
and  educational  services; 
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3.  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  of  all  local  school 
systems  or  districts  to  assure  that  few  or  no  pupils  (except 
some  high  school  pupils  for  whom  dormitory  facilities  will 
have  to  be  provided)  will  need  to  cross  district  boundary 
lines  in  order  to  attend  the  schools  at  which  they  can  most 
logically  be  served; 

4.  encourage  and  assist  local  school  systems  to  organize 
effectively  and  to  assume  fully  those  responsibilities  which 
can  and  should  most  properly  be  assumed  by  those  systems. 

The  Department  of  Education  over  a  period  of  years  has 
developed  a  number  of  manuals  and  guides  and  has  taken  many 
other  steps  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to  local  school 
boards,  advisory  committees,  and  administrators  in  planning  and 
administering  the  school  program.   These  guides  should  continue 
to  be  improved  and  should  be  so  designed  that  requirements  and 
suggestions  can  clearly  be  differentiated.   Maximum  emphasis  in 
studies,  conferences,  and  discussions  should  be  on  the  develop- 
ment of  bona  fide  and  appropriate  local  initiative  and  responsi' 
bility  in  improving  the  educational  program. 


Recommendations 


1 .  Education  should  definitely  be  recognized  as  a  state 
rather  than  as  a  local  responsibility;  however,  in  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  responsibility  for  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  public  schools  should  be  delegated  by  legislative 
action  to  local  school  systems.   This  interpretation  seems  to 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1,  Article  VII, 
of  the  Alaska  constitution.   It  is  consistent  with  Supreme 
Court  interpretations  in  other  states.   If  this  interpretation 
should  not  be  sustained  in  Alaska,  the  constitution  should  be 
amended  to  provide  clearly  for  policies  regarding  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  education  to  be  established  by 
the  state,  and  for  local  school  systems  and  boards  of  education 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  organization  and  operation  of 
schools  in  areas  which  are  or  should  be  organized  into  school 
districts . 

2 .  The  school  laws  of  the  state  should  be  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  wnicn  provides  for  grouping  related 
subjects  into  a  logical  organization  and  for  major  chapters  to 
be  of  approximately  equal  importance.   The  process  of  recodifi- 
cation  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Legislative  Council  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  should 

be  continued  until  the  organization  is  logical  and  defensible 
and  all  ambiguities,  duplications,  and  obsolete  provisions  are 
eliminated . 
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3.  The  law  should  be  changed  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  a  seven-member  State  Board  of  Education 
for  seven-year  overlapping  terms.   Such  a  change  would  add 
greater  stability  to  state  educational  leadership.   Of  these 
members,  one  each  should  be  appointed  from  the  four  judicial 
districts,  the  other  three  from  the  state  at  large.   They  should 
continue  to  be  lay  citizens  appointed  without  reference  to 
political  or  other  affiliations  after  the  governor  has  con- 
sidered recommendations  made  by  recognized  educational  associ- 
ations in  the  state. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  definitely  be 
established  as  the  agency  responsible  for  approval  of  the  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Education,  and  all  policies,  as  well  as 
for  adoption  of  all  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  law  for 
the  state  system  of  education.   The  Board  should  thus  be  author- 
ized, on  recommendation  of  the  commissioner,  to  approve  the  plan 
of  organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  to 
approve  all  appointments  of  professional  personnel.   It  would 
then  become  a  bona  fide  board  for  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state. 


5.  The 

State  Board 

should  emphasize 

basic 

policies 

and 

re 

quirements 

that 

provid 

e  guidance 

,  and  minimum 

standards  which 

do 

not  in  an;y 

r  way 

limit 

what  local 

school 

systems  may  do 

in 

improving  education.   Some  minimum  standards  are  necessary,  but 
they  should  allow  ample  leeway  for  local  initiative  and  responsi 
bility.   These  regulations  should  be  reviewed  by  representatives 
of  local  school  systems  before  adoption,  then  should  be  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  their  relationship  to  pertinent  sections  of  the 
reorganized  code  and  properly  indexed. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Board  of  Regents  to  meet  jointly  once  each  year 
for  consideration  and  co-ordination  of  all  policies  having 
implications  for  the  state  system  of  education.   Such  co-ordi- 
nation and  co-operation  are  of  great  importance  in  planning  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state. 

7 .  With  the  additional  responsibilities  placed  upon  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  it  should  be  authorized  to  appoint, 
subject  to  the  governor's  approval,  the  state  commissioner  of 
education  as  provided  by  Section  26,  Article  III,  of  the  state 
constitution .   Long  experience  indicates  that  a  board  cannot 
perform  its  duties  effectively  unless  it  has  the  power  to 
appoint  its  executive  officer.   This  view  apparently  was  held 
by  the  framers  of  the  Alaska  constitution  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Survey  Staff,  should  be  applied  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 


Ill 


8.  The  two  major  functions  of  the  Department  of  Education 
should  be  clearly  delineated  both  In  organization  and  In 
practice .   As  long  as  the  state  is  responsible  for  operating 
schools  in  the  unorganized  area,  there  should  be  a  deputy  com- 
missioner and  staff  in  charge  of  such  schools.   He  might  be 
called  the  deputy  commissioner  for  state -operated  schools,  and 
he  should  have  his  headquarters  at  Anchorage.   The  other  major 
function  should  involve  at  least  two  divisions,  each  headed  by 
an  associate  commissioner:  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Services,  and  the  Division  of  Administrative  and  Financial 
Services.   In  the  near  future  a  Division  of  Research  and  Plan- 
ning should  also  be  established.   The  present  organization  and 
responsibilities  for  the  State  Library  and  Museum  should  be 
continued . 

9.  A  defensible  plan  for  school  district  organization 
and  reorganization  should  be  developed  and  implemented.   This 
will  require  a  careful  study  of  trends  and  factors  in  each  area 
and  the  development  of  criteria  that  can  be  used  for  guidance. 
The  relation  to  existing  and  probable  boroughs  will  also  need 
to  be  considered.   Each  school  district  should  be  responsible 
for  policies  relating  to  education  and  the  financing  of  schools 
in  the  area,  but  should  not  be  responsible  for  assessing 
property  or  collecting  taxes.   This  task  properly  belongs  to 

an  appropriate  agency  of  local  government . 

10.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation (Board,  commissioner,  and  staff)  should  be  on  leadership, 
research,  planning,  and  co-ordination.   At  present,  the 
responsibilities  for  operating  schools  in  the  unorganized  area 
require  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Department 
that  its  proper  role  may  be  relatively  neglected  at  times . 
Deliberate  plans  should  be  developed  to  refocus  more  time  and 
attention  on  research  and  planning.   This  can  best  be  done  if 
the  Anchorage  office  is  given  the  major  responsibility  for 
these  schools  until  suitable  administrative  units  can  be  organ- 
ized, and  if  the  apportionment  plan  is  changed  so  the  Depart- 
ment no  longer  has  responsibility  for  budget  approval  and 
similar  matters  which  tend  to  center  attention  on  operating 
procedures  and  requirements  rather  than  on  planning. 

One  of  the  important  studies  needed  in  the  immediate 
future  should  be  concerned  with  making  adequate  high  schools 
available  to  all  pupils  who  can  benefit  from  the  program.   This 
will  require  determination  of  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
program  at  permanent  high  school  centers,  those  at  which  dormi- 
tories should  be  located,  pupils  to  be  served  at  each  dormitory 
center,  plans  for  financing  the  construction  and  operation  of 
dormitories  and  appropriate  provisions  for  their  administration 
in  proper  relationship  to  the  educational  program.   Other  needed 
studies  involve  the  curriculum  and  program  of  evaluation  for 
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native  students ,  appropriate  methods  for  financing  transpor- 
tation, the  BIA  Schools  in  relationship  to  the  state  system  of 
public  schools,  and  many  others.   The  biennial  report  should 
include  recommendations  growing  out  of  these  studies  as  well 
as  basic  statistical  information. 

11 .  Further  attention  to  the  problem  of  co-ordinating  the 
services  relating  to  education  provided  by  the  various  state 
and  Federal  agencies  is  needed.   The  Department  of  Education 
should  be  recognized  clearly  as  the  agency  responsible  for  this 
co-ordination.   Other  departments  and  agencies  should  provide 
services  as  needed  and  appropriate,  but  should  not  attempt  to 
determine  or  control  educational  policies.   The  Department  of 
Education  should  seek  to  provide  the  information  and  suggestions 
needed  by  the  governor,  the  Legislature,  and  other  state  and 
Federal  agencies  so  they  may  appropriately  assist  in  developing 
and  improving  the  educational  program  for  the  maximum  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  their  children. 


CHAPTER  IV 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Administration  of  School  Funds 

When  the  Organic  Act  of  1884  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  general  laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
then  in  force  were  to  govern  school  districts  in  Alaska  in  so 
far  as  they  were  applicable  and  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Federal  Act.   Unfortunately,  the  laws  of  Oregon  were  found  to 
be  inapplicable  to  the  most  critical  step,  that  of  establishing 
local  school  districts.   The  laws  required  that  only  county 
superintendents  could  establish  school  districts.   In  Alaska 
there  were  no  county  superintendents  and,  in  fact,  no  counties. 

With  the  appointment  of  Sheldon  Jackson  as  general  agent 
of  education  in  Alaska,  the  funds  of  the  Congress  and  the 
efforts  of  eleven  missionary  groups  were  brought  together  in  a 
single  stream  of  co-operative  effort  which  led  to  the  establish 
ment  of  a  thin  network  of  schools  serving  most  of  the  settled 
areas  by  1889 .   There  appears  to  have  been  little  differenti- 
ation between  "public  schools"  and  "parochial  schools"  during 
this  period.   Federal  funds  were  withdrawn  from  the  parochial 
schools  in  1895 .   Many  of  these  schools  subsequently  lost  their 
sectarian  characteristics  and  became  public  schools. 

Another  kind  of  cleavage  was  appearing,  however,  between 
the  "white"  schools  and  the  "native"  schools,  which  may  have 
received  early  impetus,  or  at  least  early  recognition,  from 
the  first  Congressional  appropriation  in  1884 .   At  that  time, 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  provision  was  made  that  $25^000  be 
allocated  for  the  education  of  school -age  children  regardless 
of  race,  although  an  additional  $15^000  was  appropriated  for 
the  education  of  native  children.   In  any  event,  by  1900,  the 
Congress  had  sanctioned  what  the  people  had  apparently  already 
arranged  in  fact  by  authorizing  establishment  and  local  manage- 
ment of  schools  for  white  children  in  incorporated  towns.   But 
it  was  the  Nelson  Act  of  1905*  which  authorized  schools  for 
"white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who  live  civilized 
lives"  in  areas  outside  incorporated  towns  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  governor  of  Alaska,  that  outlined  the  basic 
organization  for  Alaskan  education—an  organization  which 
remains  essentially  the  same  today.   It  is  a  complex  tripartite 
system.   Two  parts  are  generally  accepted  as  the  responsibility 
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of  the  state:  in  one,  the  responsibility  is  delegated  in  large 
measure  to  local  school  districts,  and  in  the  other  it  is  dis- 
charged directly  by  the  Department  of  Education;  the  state  allo- 
cates the  major  share  of  resources  to  the  support  of  both.   The 
third  part  is  a  Federal  responsibility,  which  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  V. 

Persistent  Characteristics 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  state  pattern  of  organi- 
zation for  education  were  fixed  by  the  third  Territorial  Legis- 
lature in  1917.   The  constitution  and  existing  laws  create  a 
strong  position  for  the  governor  in  educational  matters,  to  be 
exercised  through  a  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  commissioner 
of  education;  the  state  is  fully  responsible  for  education  not 
Federally  supported  outside  organized  districts;  and  the  state 
plays  a  major  role  in  resource  allocation  to  local  districts, 
but  with  general  responsibility  for  management  of  educational 
affairs  vested  in  district  boards  of  education.   The  Federal 
government  continues  to  support  education  fully  in  many  of  the 
native  villages  (with  minor  shifts  of  partial  responsibility  to 
the  state)  and  in  schools  on  military  bases,  picking  up  addition- 
al shares  of  the  cost  of  education  through  payments  of  school 
costs  resulting  from  the  impact  of  Federal  activities  during  and 
after  World  War  II. 

Some  Generalizations  from  Past  Practice 

The  pattern  of  past  development  suggests  that  the  follow- 
ing generalizations  may  be  made  about  future  support  of  education 
in  Alaska: 

1.  Education  is  clearly  accepted  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
state.   The  major  decisions  on  resource  allocation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  the  Legislature  and  be  administered  under 
the  commissioner  of  education. 

2.  The  firmly  established  expectation  of  75  per  cent  of  school 
revenues  from  the  state  will  probably  continue  to  be  a 
general  guide  to  the  Legislature  for  state  allocations  to 
education. 

3.  The  state  responsibility  will  probably  continue  to  be  dis- 
charged in  part  at  least  through  local  school  districts, 
though  certain  allocative  and  tax  administration  functions 
may  remain  with  municipal  units  or  be  transferred  to  borough 
government . 

4.  The  Federal  government  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  financing  education  in  Alaska  for  the 
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5. 


foreseeable  future,  allocating  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  reve 
nue  required  for  the  support  of  education. 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  authority  of  local  governments 
to  use  the  property  tax  begun  in  1917  may  be  expected  to 
continue . 


Alaska's  Ability  to  Support  Schools 


Sources  of  Income 

Any  assessment  of  Alaska's  ability  to  support  schools 
must  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  present  importance  and  vast 
potential  of  Alaska's  School  Fund.   Table  24  shows  that  this 
fund  is  the  largest  single  source  of  school  support.   Amounting 
to  $8,056,014  in  1959-60,  it  exceeded  the  revenue  provided  by 
the  Federal  government,  legislative  appropriations,  or  local 
tax  levies . 


Table  24 
ALASKA  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  REVENUE  BY  SOURCE,    1959-60 


Source 


Amount 


Per  cent 


Federal 

$  6,834,321 

28 

State 

School  Fund  Income 

8,056,014 

32 

Other  Legislative  Appropriations 

4,316,247 

18 

Local 

5,290,493 

22 

Other  (parental  payments,  etc.) 

13,553 

(Less  than  .1$) 

Total 


$24,510,628 


100 


Source:  Alaska  Department  of  Education,   Report  to  U.   S.   Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  1959-60,    Part  II,    Finance,   p.    5;   and  Legislative  Council, 
"Report  on  School  Finance,"  pp.    24-27- 


The  School  Fund   is  derived  from  two  general   sources.      By  far 
the   largest   amount   of  revenue,    and   the   one  with   the  greatest 
potential   if   it   can  be  preserved  for  school   uses,    is  drawn 
from  the  Federal   endowment   to   education  from  the  public   lands, 
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which  the  Legislative  Council  Report  estimated  at  $6,090,625  in 
1959-60.   The  balance  is  drawn  from  taxes  earmarked  for  edu- 
cation which  the  Department  of  Revenue  reported  to  be  $1,965,389 
in  1959-60. 

Mineral  leases .   The  largest  single  item  presently  included 
in  revenues  to  the  School  Fund  is  the  share  of  receipts  from  the 
lease  of  Federal  lands  allocated  to  education.   The  income  from 
this  source  was  estimated  by  the  Legislative  Council's  "Report  on 
School  Finance"  to  total  $6,050,000  in  1959-60.   The  yield  from 
this  source  will  decline  as  Federal  lands  are  shifted  to  state 
ownership  unless  arrangements  can  be  worked  out  to  allocate  some 
portion  of  state  income  derived  from  these  lands  to  education. 
Failure  to  work  out  such  arrangements  will  shift  substantial 
costs  of  schools  from  income  derived  from  the  Federal  endowment 
to  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  the  state. 

Timber  sales .   A  second  item  paid  to  the  School  Fund 
derives  from  sale  of  timber  in  Alaska's  national  forests,  which 
amounted  to  $37,125  in  1959-60. 

Public  lands .   A  third  item,  and  one  presently  in  serious 
jeopardy  because  its  status  has  not  yet  been  clarified  since 
statehood,  is  derived  from  Alaska's  permanent  School  Fund.   When 
Alaska  was  a  territory,  the  Federal  government  granted  Sections 
16  and  36  of  each  surveyed  township  for  support  of  common 
schools  .   Income  from  lease  or  sale  of  these  lands  was  to  be 
"set  apart  as  separate  and  permanent  funds  in  the  territorial 
treasury  to  be  invested  and  the  income  from  which  shall  be 
expended  only  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  of  Alaska."   Similar  land  grants  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation have  been  common  practice  since  the  Ordinance  of  1787 • 
However,  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  repealed  this  provision  and 
substituted  in  its  stead  a  provision  that  requires  5  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  by  the  Federal  government  after 
statehood,  less  expenses  of  sale,  to  be  paid  to  the  state  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  schools.   The  change,  while  reducing 
only  slightly  the  percentage  allocated  (from  5-5  to  5  per  cent), 
makes  its  most  substantial  differences  in  the  fact  that  lands 
transferred  by  the  Federal  government  to  the  state  will  be 
transferred  clear  of  any  commitment  to  the  Permanent  School  Fund. 
Since  the  state  will  select  the  lands  to  be  transferred,  and  may 
be  expected  to  select  the  most  valuable  lands,  the  loss  in 
potential  revenue  to  the  Permanent  School  Fund  is  very  great 
indeed.   Furthermore,  the  present  law  has  not  been  clarified  by 
legislative  act  or  judicial  decision  as  to  whether  the  proceeds 
from  sale  of  Federal  lands  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Permanent 
School  Fund  and  invested  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  education, 
or  are  simply  to  be  used  annually  as  they  accrue  to  offset  legis- 
lative appropriations. 
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The  Legislative  Council's  "Report  on  School  Finance" 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  the  Public  School  Fund  invested 
in  July,  I960,  was  $323,740,  with  an  uninvested  balance  of 
$33 ,032,  and  states  that  the  estimated  income  in  1959-60  was 
$3 * 500,  which  was  deposited  in  the  School  Fund.   This  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment  seems  small,  little  more  than  1  per 
cent. 

The  experience  of  other  states  with  permanent  endowment 
funds  for  education  charts  the  dangers  that  beset  such  funds . 
Alaska  has  the  last  chance  among  the  states  to  realize  an  old 
dream  in  many  states --a  public  school  system  so  substantially 
endowed  that  public  education  might  be  supported  with  little 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.   Substantial  inroads  have  already  been 
made  into  the  Alaska  endowment,  however,  and  only  timely  action 
can  prevent  further  erosion  of  its  vast  potential  resources 
once  set  up  as  a  public  benefit. 

Earmarked  taxes .   The  remainder  of  the  Public  School  Fund 
revenue  is  derived  from  two  earmarked  taxes. 

Since  1919  Alaska  has  collected  the  school  tax,  a  per 
capita  tax,  allocated  in  part  since  1945  for  state  payments  to 
the  Teachers'  Retirement  System.   In  1959-60,  the  yield  of  the 
school  tax  was  $738,084,  more  than  twice  the  amount  needed  for 
teacher  retirement,  and,  in  pursuit  of  what  appears  to  be  firm 
legislative  policy,  the  Legislature  discontinued  earmarking  of 
the  tax  for  education  effective  January  1,  1961 .   The  revenue 
continues,  but  will  be  paid  directly  into  the  general  fund 
hereafter. 

The  most  important  earmarked  revenue  for  education  con- 
tinues to  be  the  cigarette  tax.  The  receipts,  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Revenue  for  1959-60,  were  $1,227,305,  and 
were  paid  into  the  School  Fund,  Construction.   An  increase  in 
the  tax  enacted  by  the  1961  Legislature  frees  the  increase 
from  the  earmarked  feature,  so  that  only  the  proceeds  of  the 
earlier  rate  will  accrue  to  the  School  Fund,  Construction. 


The  Economy 

The  strategic  position  of  Alaska  has  tied  its  economy 
inevitably  for  the  past  two  decades,  and  probably  will  tie  it 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  to  decisions  on  national  defense 
policy.   About  half  of  the  personal  income  of  the  state  is 
derived  from  government,  and  mostly  from  Federal  government. 
Moreover,  this  share  has  remained  reasonably  stable  over  the 
decade:  51.8  per  cent  from  government  sources  in  1950,  as 
compared  with  49.6  per  cent  in  1959.   This  very  large  share  of 
personal  income  from  government  for  Alaska  compares  with  an 
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average  share  of  11  per  cent  of  Income  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
from  governmental  sources  in  1959. 

The  commodity -producing  sectors  of  the  economy—con- 
struction, manufacturing,  mining,  fishing  and  agriculture --all 
declined  in  relative  importance  (that  is,  in  the  per  cent  of 
total  personal  income  generated)  during  the  decade,  from  roughly 
a  fourth  of  the  total  to  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  total.   Dis- 
tributive industries--trade  services,  transportation,  finance, 
and  communication—all  Increased  the  percentage  of  personal 
income  generated,  from  a  total  of  19.2  per  cent  of  all  income 
payments  in  1950  to  27  per  cent  in  1959. 

Shifts  in  the  national  defense  policy  have  important  conse 
quences  for  the  Alaskan  economy,  notably  illustrated  in  the 
sharp  rise  in  personal  income  payments  during  the  Korean  war. 
Nevertheless,  the  innate  stability  of  governmental  arrangement 
has  resulted  in  a  relatively  stable  flow  of  revenue  from  govern- 
ment when  compared  to  the  less  stable  effects  of  the  other 
sectors  of  economy.   The  cyclical  patterns  in  the  national 
economy  appear  to  be  accentuated  in  the  Alaskan  economy.   While 
data  are  not  yet  available  on  the  full  effects  of  the  current 
business  recession  which  began  late  in  I960,  its  effects  may  be 
expected  to  be  sharply  marked  on  personal  income  payments  in 
Alaska  during  1961 . 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  and  social  welfare  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress  at  this  writing  may  be  expected  to  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  Alaskan  economy  as  early  as  the  last 
half  of  1961.   These  measures,  along  with  increased  defense 
spending,  may  push  income,  and  therefore  tax  revenues,  to  new 
highs  in  1962.   These  programs  include  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
in  which  Alaska  is  certain  to  share;  increased  minimum  wages, 
which  may  stimulate  Alaska's  wage -oriented  economy;  emergency 
extension  of  unemployment  insurance,  which  will  benefit  Alaska's 
seasonal  workers;  stimulation  for  housing,  including  liberalized 
mortgage  terms,  which  will  have  a  long-range  stimulating  effect; 
liberalization  of  social  security  benefits,  which  will  probably 
have  some  effect  in  Alaska;  and  increases  in  defense  spending 
which  may  provide  the  most  important  stimulus  to  Alaska's 
economy  by  late  1961  and  through  1962. 

Total  personal  income  payments  to  Alaskans  were,  in  1959 > 
$556,000,000  or  $2,550  per  capita,  placing  Alaska  ninth  in  rank 
among  the  states,  with  a  per  capita  income  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  national  average.   Total  income  payments  have  increased 
about  three  fourths  since  1950,  but  per  capita  income  increased 
only  about  one  tenth,  and  in  1959  was  below  the  all-time  high 
established  in  1951  during  the  buildup  for  the  Korean  war. 
Furthermore,  the  price  squeeze  resulting  from  the  rising  cost  of 
living  -probably  reflects  a  decline  in  per  capita  real  income 
during  the  decade,  and  likely  indicates  that  per  capita  income, 
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if  adjusted  to  real  income,  would  drop  Alaska's  average  below 
the  average  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Out  of  its  total  personal  income  payments  of  $556  million 
in  1959.  Alaska  allocated  $17,662,75^  in  state  and  local 
government  revenues  for  public  school  support  in  the  1959-60 
school  year,  or  about  3.2  per  cent  of  personal  income  payments. 
This  compares  with  the  United  States  average  of  3-3  per  cent 
of  personal  income  allocated  to  public  schools  from  state  and 
local  sources  in  1957-58,  the  last  year  for  which  national  data 
are  available.   The  percentages  of  personal  income  allocated  to 
education  by  five  states-'-  from  state  and  local  revenues  in 
1957-58  are  shown  in  Table  25. 

It  would  appear  from  this  table  that,  in  addition  to 
being  slightly  below  the  national  average  in  per  cent  of 
personal  income  allocated  to  education  in  1957*  Alaska  was 
sharply  below  its  "neighboring"  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Nevada.   It  should  be  noted  that  one  peculiarity  of  the  Alaskan 
situation  may  tend  to  understate  Alaskan  income,  and  therefore 
to  overstate  the  percentage  shown  as  allocated  to  education. 
The  income  of  the  large  number  of  transients  earning  in  Alaska 
(12  to  13  thousand  per  year)  is  allocated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  reporting  purposes,  to  their  states  of 
residence.   This  income,  estimated  by  the  department  in  1959 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $27  million,  amounts  to  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  Alaska.   To  the  degree  that 
the  state  can  devise  ways  to  tax  this  income,  it  is  an  asset 
of  some  consequence  to  the  taxpaying  ability  of  the  state. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  section  is 
that,  in  terms  of  overall  ability  to  support  education  as 


-'-The  five  states  selected  for  Table  25  will  be  used 
throughout  this  section  for  some  general  and  tentative  compara- 
tive purposes.   It  is  recognized  that  such  comparisons  are  of 
limited  value,  given  the  uniqueness  of  Alaskan  characteristics. 
Still,  comparative  data  have  certain  value,  and  the  states 
chosen  do  share  in  some  measure  in  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  Alaska,  including  large  areas  of  sparse  population,  reasona- 
ble comparability  in  per  capita  income,  and  varied  bases  of 
income.   Moreover,  their  proximity  makes  some  comparisons 
inevitable  for  many  purposes .   Data  for  1957  have  been  used  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  rich  comparative  material  pro- 
vided by  the  last  comprehensive  census  of  governments  taken  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.   While  it  is  recognized  that 
some  changes  have  occurred  In  Alaskan  allocations  since  state- 
hood, the  desirability  of  using  comparative  data  was  considered 
Important  enough  to  outweigh  the  fact  that  the  data  are  older 
than  would  be  preferable. 
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Table  25 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REVENUE  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

SOURCES  AS  A  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME 

PAYMENTS  IN  SELECTED  STATES,  1957-58 

State 

Alaska 

Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Sources:  NEA,  Rankings  of  the  States,  1959, 
Table  35,  p.  24; 

Alaska  Department  of  Education, 
Report  to  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
1959-60,  Part  II,  Finance,  p.  5; 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  Income  in 
Alaska,  I960,  Table  1,  p.  31. 
*Alaska  data  are  for  1959-60. 

measured  by  personal  income  payments  to  residents,  Alaska  ranked 
well  above  the  average  (9th)  among  the  states.   In  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  personal  income  allocated  to  education  it  was 
below  the  national  average,  and  in  comparison  with  neighboring 
states  selected  for  comparisons  it  ranked  well  below  all  but 
Nevada. 

A  general  appraisal  of  the  tax  system  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study.   However,  something  needs  to  be  said  about  total 
state -local  government  allocations  within  which  school  funds  are 
determined.   Consequently,  some  general  information  is  provided 
about  the  total  state-local  fiscal  relationships. 

Two  common  measures  of  the  impact  of  state -local  govern- 
ment costs  are  measures  of  state-local  tax  revenue  per  capita 
and  per  $1,000  of  personal  income.   Table  26  shows  this  infor- 
mation for  Alaska  and  for  the  five  selected  states.   The  data 
reveal  that,  in  1957,  Alaska  carried  a  relatively  light  load  of 
taxation  when  compared  with  other  states  on  total  state -local 
taxes,  ranking  36th  in  the  nation,  and  when  the  basis  for  com- 
parison is  shifted  to  state-local  taxes  per  $1,000  of  income, 
all  other  states  in  the  union  carried  a  heavier  tax  load  for 
state  and  local  government  combined  than  did  Alaska.   Clearly, 
the  reason  Alaska  ranked  below  the  national  mean  on  per  cent  of 
personal  Income  allocated  to  education  cannot  be  attributed  to 
heavy  burdens  borne  for  support  of  other  services  of  government. 
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Table  26 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUE  PER  CAPITA  AND 

PER  $1,000  OP  PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  ALASKA  AND  IN 

FIVE  SELECTED  STATES,  1957 


State 


State  and  Local  Tax  Revenue 


Per  Capita 

Rank  Among 
Amount   50  States 


Per  $1,000  Income 

Rank  Among 
Amount   50  States 


Alaska 

$141 

Washington 

189 

Oregon 

201 

Montana 

188 

Wyoming 

191 

Nevada 

230 

36 

9 
6 
10 
7 
3 


$  56 

89 

103 

100 

94 

93 


50 
24 
6 
7 
15 
18 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1957  Census 
of  Governments,  Compendium  of  State 
Finances,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5.  Table  26,  p.  36. 


Part  of  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  willingness  of  the  people  of  Alaska  to  do  without  services 
of  government  considered  essential  in  other  states,  and  part 
may  lie  with  a  lag  in  development  of  governmental  services  in 
a  rapidly  developing  state  characterized  by  high  population 
mobility. 

States  vary  somewhat  in  the  potential  of  the  several 
bases  for  taxation.   One  way  to  highlight  these  differences  is 
to  take  the  total  revenues  of  state  and  local  governments  and 
compute  the  percentage  that  total  is  of  each  of  the  principal 
bases  of  taxation.   Table  27  presents  this  information  for 
Alaska  and  the  five  other  states  selected  for  comparison,  using 
estimated  values  of  taxable  property  as  a  measure  of  wealth, 
personal  income  payments  as  a  measure  of  income,  and  retail 
sales  as  a  measure  of  consumption.   Estimated  values  of  taxable 
property  were  derived  for  Alaska  from  information  obtained  from 
the  i960  Legislative  Council  study  and  from  reports  of  Alaska 
municipalities.   The  estimates  for  Alaska  probably  are  less 
satisfactory  than  are  those  for  the  other  states  which  were  pro- 
duced out  of  extensive  studies  of  assessment  ratios  by  state 
and  Federal  agencies.   However,  they  probably  are  adequate  for 
the  very  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them;  namely,  that 
the  property  tax  base  in  Alaska  is  probably  less  adequate  in 
relation  to  state  and  local  taxes  than  it  is  in  the  other 
selected  states,  due  primarily  to  the  small  part  played  by  land 
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in  generating  income  in  Alaska  and  the  relatively  large  amount 
of  land  which  is  Federally  owned  and  hence  tax  exempt.   This 
conclusion  would  certainly  be  true  if  estimates  of  Alaskan 
•values  of  taxable  property  were  adjusted  downward,  and  would 
hold  also  if  the  values  were  adjusted  upward  by  as  much  as  $15 
million.   The  estimate  used  was  $760,000,000. 


Table  27 

TOTAL  STATE -LOCAL  TAXES  SHOWN  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH 
OF  THREE  MAJOR  BASES  OF  TAXATION  IN  SIX  STATES  -  1957 


Per  cent  Total 

State-Local  Taxes 

Are 

of  — 

State 

Estimated  Value  of 

Personal  Income 

Taxable  Property 

Payments 

Retail  Sales 

Alaska 

4.8* 

5.5 

14.7 

Washington 

4.5 

8.9 

15.0 

Oregon 

4.7 

10.3 

16.3 

Montana 

3.9 

9.9 

14.6 

Wyoming 

4.3 

9.4 

14.5 

Nevada 

4.0 

9.3 

14.7 

*  $36,458,000  total  state-local  taxes  in  1957  divided  by 
$760,000,000. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1957  Census  of  Govern- 
ments, Taxable  Property  Values  in  the  United  States, 
Table  12,  p.  8T] 

,  Compendium  of  Government  Finances,  Vol.  Ill, 

No.  5,  Table  43,  p.  62,  and  Table  23,  p.  33; 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract  i960, 

Table  1134,  p.  834. 


Table  27  also  indicates  that  the  most  favorable  relation- 
ship is  between  state-local  taxes  and  personal  income  payments. 
This  relationship  reflects  the  very  large  part  of  Alaskan  income 
derived  from  wages  and  salaries,  and  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  in  relying  heavily  on  an  income  tax  for  support  of 
governmental  services.   Total  state-local  taxes  in  relation  to 
total  retail  sales  is  about  the  same  as  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Nevada;  but  note  that  the  total  cost  of  state  government  per 
capita  and  per  $1,000  of  income  is  sharply  lower  in  Alaska  than 
in  these  tnree  states.   This  information  suggests  that  Alaska 
probably  could  tap  the  economy  for  further  revenue  through 
extended  consumer  taxes . 
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Another  way  of  viewing  the  relationship  of  state -local 
government  revenues  is  to  determine  how  the  taxes  actually 
levied  are  distributed  across  the  several  bases.   Table  28 
shows  this  information  for  1957  for  six  states. 


Table  28 

TAX  REVENUE  OF  STATE  AM)  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  TAX 
AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  TAX  IN  SIX  STATES  -  1957 

Sales  and  Gross  Income  Tax 


State 

Property 

Tax 

Receipts  Tax 

Personal 

Corporate 

Other 

Alaska 

22.0 

28.6 

23.6 

3-6 

22.0 

Washington 

29.6 

60.7 

- 

- 

9.7 

Oregon 

k2.h 

12.3 

26.  k 

5.9 

12.9 

Montana 

58.3 

20.1 

6.0 

1.9 

13-7 

Wyoming 

51.1+ 

33-8 

- 

- 

14.8 

Nevada 

36.I 

Ml. 5 

- 

«■ 

19.  k 

Source:  U.S. 

Department  of 

Commerce,  1957 

Census  of  Governments, 

Compendium  of 

Government 

Finance, 

Vol, 

.  Ill,  No. 

5, 

Table  ; 

21, 

p.  29. 


Alaska  puts  a  smaller  share  of  the  total  state-local 
cost  of  government  on  the  property  tax  than  any  other  state. 
Montana  and  Oregon  put  a  smaller  percentage  on  sales  and 
gross  receipts  tax;  the  other  three  states  use  this  tax  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  do  not  use  an  income  tax.   Only  Oregon 
and  Montana  join  Alaska  in  using  the  income  tax,  Oregon  to  a 
greater  extent.   Alaska  depends  more  on  "other  taxes  ;  but 
again  it  should  be  noted  that  total  state-local  taxes  are 
less  in  relation  to  per  capita  and  to  personal  income  in 
Alaska  than  in  the  other  states .   If  Alaska  were  to  raise  the 
per  cent  of  revenue  derived  from  property,  income  and/or 
sales,  the  percentage  drawn  from  "other"  would,  of  course, 
decline  if  no  new  taxes  in  this  category  were  levied. 

A  comparison  of  the  revenues  drawn  from  each  of  the  major 
sources  of  revenue  should  be  revealing.   Table  29  presents  this 
information  in  terms  of  the  per  cent  that  the  revenue  drawn 
from  each  source  bears  to  the  value  of  the  base  from  which  each 
is  drawn. 
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Table  29 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUES  IN  SELECTED  STATES  AS  A  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  BASE  FROM  WHICH  EACH  TAX  IS  DRAWN 


State 


Income  Tax  as  a 

Per  cent  of 
Personal  Income 


Sales  and  Gross  Receipts 

Taxes  as  a  Per  cent  of 

Retail  Sales 


Property  Tax  as  a 
Fer  cent  of  Esti- 
mated Full  Value 
of  Property 


Alaska 

1.5 

Montana 

•7 

Nevada 

- 

Oregon 

3-3 

Washington 

- 

Wyoming 

- 

l*.2 

2-9 
6-5 
2.0 

9-1 
h.9 


.8 
2.2 
l.k 
2.0 
1.2 
2.2 


Sources:  Sane  as  Table  27,  supra,  p.  122. 


Oregon . 
to  total 
Property 


Table  29  indicates  that  income  taxes  in  Alaska  bear  on 
personal  income  about  half  as  heavily  as  do  income  taxes  in 

Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  are  smaller  in  relation 
retail  sales  than  in  Nevada,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
taxes  are  smaller  in  relation  to  estimated  full  value 
of  property  than  in  any  of  the  states  used  for  comparison,  and 
are  less  than  half  the  relative  magnitude  of  those  in  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming. 

The  Legislative  Council  study  of  1961  pointed  to  the 
large  percentage  of  state  funds  allocated  to  education,  noting 
that  37.9  per  cent  of  state  expenditures  were  for  education  in 
1959,  second  highest  in  the  nation.   This  percentage,  however, 
ignores  the  reciprocal  relationship  between  state  and  local 
school  revenues.   For  this  reason, the  per  cent  of  total  state- 
local  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  education  is  proba- 
bly more  revealing  for  comparative  purposes.   Table  30  presents 
these  data  for  selected  states . 

Alaska  is  sharply  higher  than  the  other  states  in  this 
comparison;  but  note  that,  in  the  amount  of  total  expenditures 
of  state  and  local  government  per  capita,  Alaska  is  the  lowest 
of  these  states,  as  shown  in  Table  31,  Column  1.   Moreover,  this 
table  does  not  reflect  accurately  relative  tax  burdens,  since, 
in  Alaska,  a  disproportionately  large  amount  of  state  school 
funds  are  derived  from  Federal  land  resources. 


The  patterns  of  total  expenditures  for  state  and  local 
government  activities  shown  in  Table  31  reveal  that  the 
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Table  30 

STATE -LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EDUCATION 

AS  A  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  STATE -LOCAL 
EXPENDITURES  IN  SELECTED  STATES  -  1957 


State 


Per  cent 
of  Total 


Alaska 44 

Montana 29 

Nevada 34 

Oregon 30 

Washington 41 

Wyoming 30 

National  Average  33 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1957 

Census  of  Governments,  Compendium  of 
Government  Finances,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5, 
Table  31,  p.  41. 


Table  31 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VARIOUS  SERVICES 
OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  SELECTED 

STATES  -  1957 


Per  Cap 

ita  Expenditures 

for  — 

State 

Public 

Health  & 

Total 

Education  '. 

Highways 

Welfare 

Hospitals  Other 

Alaska 

$230 

$108 

$20 

$20 

$14      $  68 

Montana 

282 

101 

79 

21 

13       68 

Nevada 

367 

95 

89 

15 

31      137 

Oregon 

271 

105 

58 

19 

16       73 

Washington 

293 

108 

57 

30 

23       75 

Wyoming 

328 

120 

93 

17 

25       73 

Source: 

U.S. 

.  Department  of  C< 

ommerce, 

1957  Census  of  Govern- 

ments,  Compendium  of 

Government  Finances,  Vol.  Ill, 

No.  5,  Table  33,  PP.  46-47. 
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expenditures  for  highways  were  sharply  lower  in  Alaska.   In 
fact,  if  highway  expenditures  were  brought  up  to  the  averages 
of  the  other  states,  the  resulting  adjustment  of  the  percentage 
spent  for  education  would  drop  for  Alaska  to  near  the  average 
for  the  other  states.   Expenditures  for  other  services  also  are 
generally  lower  in  Alaska  than  in  most  of  the  states  selected 
for  comparison.   Note  that  state  expenditures  in  several  cate- 
gories, notably  for  highways,  have  risen  proportionately  in  the 
years  since  1957 *  and  that  the  percentage  spent  for  education 
is  probably  considerably  lower  in  current  budgets. 

Conclusions 


The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  section  are  as  follows : 

1.  Alaska's  heritage  for  education  from  the  public  lands 
is  a  potentially  rich  source  of  revenue  for  schools,  but  eternal 
vigilance  is  necessary  for  safeguarding  this  heritage  if  its 
potential  is  to  be  realized. 

2.  Alaska  allocates  a  smaller  per  cent  of  personal  income 
payments  to  education  than  the  national  averages,  and  a  much 
smaller  per  cent  than  any  of  the  states  selected  for  comparison 
except  Nevada. 

3.  Alaska's  ability  to  support  education  as  measured  by 
personal  income  payments  is  well  above  the  national  average. 

4.  Alaska's  total  burden  for  state  and  local  taxes  sup- 
porting all  services  of  government  is  much  lower  than  the 
average  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  is  lowest  in  the  nation  per 
$1,000  of  personal  income. 

5-  The  unusually  large  part  of  Alaskan  income  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries  makes  the  income  tax  the  optimum  revenue 
source  for  Alaska. 

6.  Additional  revenues  also  probably  can  be  drawn  from 
sales  and  property  taxes  if  they  can  be  more  efficiently 
designed  and  administered . 

With  respect  to  the  last  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  study  of  taxation  now  under  way  by  the  Legislative 
Council  should  throw  new  light  on  the  desirable  directions  for 
change  in  the  Alaskan  tax  structure.   In  this  connection,  a 
comment  or  two  with  respect  to  property  taxes  seem  appropriate. 

Property  taxes .   In  spite  of  the  relatively  small  contri- 
bution of  property  taxation  to  the  income  of  Alaska,  the 
experience  of  other  states  argues  persuasively  for  more 
extensive  use  of  property  taxation  for  the  support  of  public 
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schools.   Under  present  arrangements,  school  taxes  bear  in- 
equitably on  property  owners  in  different  school  districts. 
Furthermore,,  property  taxes  contributed  nothing  to  the  support 
of  schools  in  areas  outside  organized  school  districts ,  and 
taxpayers  in  school  districts  already  carrying  substantial 
property  tax  burdens  must  provide  additional  revenue  through 
the  income  tax  and  other  taxes  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
property  taxes  in  the  unorganized  territory,  where  public 
schools  are  provided  at  state  expense. 

Two  other  considerations  add  weight  to  arguments  for  more 
extensive  state  attention  to  the  problems  of  property  tax 
administration.   First,  if  the  property  tax  is  to  serve  well 
the  functions  it  already  serves,  the  need  for  state  supervision 
of  assessments  and  standardization  of  procedures  is  evident, 
and  has  been  noted  repeatedly  in  previous  studies .   The  second 
consideration  is  more  fundamental.   The  property  tax  is  not 
only  a  source  of  revenue  but  can  be  made  an  important  instru- 
ment of  state  policy.   One  of  the  most  persistent  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  new  state  of  Alaska  is  for  the  development  of 
every  economically  productive  capacity  possible.   Both  state 
land  policy  and  state  tax  policy  should  be  shaped  to  that  end. 
Yet,  under  present  policy,  government  does  little  to  encourage 
owners  of  land  lying  in  tax-free  areas  to  make  that  land  pro- 
ductive. Residents  and  nonresidents  find  these  tax-free  areas 
a  convenient  place  to  invest  in  land,  because  the  land  is 
expected  to  appreciate  in  value.   At  some  future  date  the  land 
can  be  sold  and  all  of  the  unearned  increment  taken,  uneroded 
by  taxation  during  the  interim.   Such  speculative  transactions 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
state,  but  may  in  fact  retard  growth  by  forcing  the  price  of 
land  consistently  above  its  potential  in  short -run  productive 
yield.   The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  only  half 
of  the  homesteads  established  between  1948  and  1958  were  pro- 
ductive at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Even  a  minor  burden  of  property  taxation  would  tend  to 
drive  much  of  the  potentially  productive  land  now  in  the  hands 
of  speculators  into  productive  use,  thereby  increasing  the 
total  productivity  of  the  state.   Since  the  potentially  pro- 
ductive land  in  Alaska  is  severely  limited,  government  policy 
must  somehow  be  shaped  to  assure  that  it  is  made  productive 
and  contributive  to  the  economy  of  the  state.   The  alternative 
is  continued  speculation,  with  much  of  the  potentially  pro- 
ductive land  lying  idle,  and  its  appreciation  destined  to  pour 
unearned  increments  at  some  future  date  into  the  hands  of 
speculators . 

A  policy  of  land  taxation  which  would  place  all  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  land  itself,  assessed  according  to 
its  best  economic  use,  and  none  on  improvements  or  personal 
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property,  would  be  doubly  effective  in  the  promotion  of  economic 
growth.   Such  a  policy  would  be  especially  justifiable  in  an 
economy  where,  through  income  taxes,  government  shares  in  the 
growth  of  productive  capacity.   The  administration  of  the 
property  tax  could  also  be  made  less  burdensome  if  a  method 
could  be  devised  for  monthly  payments  of  the  tax. 

The  allocations  for  the  costs  of  education  from  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  revenue,  of  course,  constitute  a  problem  upon 
which  the  Legislature  must  give  the  final  answer  as  it  tests 
the  demands  for  governmental  services  and  balances  these  demands 
against  the  preferences  of  the  people  for  forms  of  taxation  ac- 
ceptable to  them.   The  foregoing  sections  have  indicated  that 
additional  revenue  probably  can  be  obtained  from  income,  sales, 
and  property  taxes.   Further  and  certainly  more  extensive  infor- 
mation on  the  tax  structure  will  be  available  to  the  next  legis- 
lative session  growing  out  of  the  study  of  Alaska's  tax 
structure  now  under  way  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

In  light  of  these  facts ,  an  annual  appraisal  of  the  needs 
of  education  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Legislature,  not  alone 
in  terms  of  past  expenditures  but  In  terms  of  education's  contri- 
bution to  solution  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  state.   Under 
present  conditions  in  Alaska,  the  total  allocations  to  education 
from  combined  state  and  local  tax  sources  should  approach  4  per 
cent  of  the  last  state  total  of  personal  income  payments  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.   This  is  a  somewhat  larger 
allocation  than  is  presently  being  made.   It  would  have  required 
a  combined  state-local  allocation  in  1959-60  of  slightly  over 
$22  million  as  compared  with  the  actual  state-local  total  of 
$17,662,75^. 

Evidences  have  been  cited  of  Alaska's  high  ability  to  sup- 
port education,  its  relatively  light  state-local  tax  burden,  its 
relatively  low  position  in  terms  of  per  capita  expenditure  for 
education,  its  high  percentage  of  school-age  children  in  relation 
to  total  population,  and  the  pressing  need  for  the  state  to 
invest  its  potential  public  income  in  ways  that  contribute  to 
productive  growth  of  the  state.   In  large  measure  the  expendi- 
ture a  state  makes  in  education  is  an  investment  in  its  young 
people.   This  investment  makes  a  substantial  return  to  the 
economy  of  the  state,  and  contributes  to  economic  growth  through 
increased  productivity  of  the  population  educated.   The  greater 
the  need  for  economic  development  in  a  state,  therefore,  the 
more  substantial  should  be  its  investment  in  education,  one  of 
the  more  promising  of  the  means  for  development. 
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State  General  Support  Distribution 


At  present,  the  major  portion  of  state  funds  allocated  to 
support  of  public  schools  in  Alaska  is  distributed  annually  on 
the  basis  of  the  approved  cost  of  current  operation  of  schools. 
This  portion  pays  all  the  current  costs  not  borne  by  Federal 
appropriations  in  the  State -operated  School  System,  and  a  per- 
centage of  approved  cost  of  current  operation  in  the  district 
schools.   Table  32  shows  current  costs  by  type  of  organization 
for  recent  years. 


Table  32 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  ALASKA,  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 


Cost  per 

Pupil  in  ADM  by  Type  of  Sc 

hool 

Schools  in 

Schools  Outside 

Johnson- 

Year 

Incorporated 

Incorporated 

On  Base 

O'Malley 

Districts 

Districts 

Schools 

Schools 

1954-55 

$431 

$460 

$311 

$449 

1955-56 

435 

470 

297 

498 

1956-57 

442 

515 

347 

511 

1957-58 

517 

496 

367 

564 

1958-59 

512 

479 

361 

571 

1959-60 

522 

482 

368 

608 

Source:  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Alaska  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation . 


To  Districts 


The  existing  plan  for  distribution  of  the  state  school 
funds  to  districts  traces  back  to  the  decision  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  in  1917  to  support  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  public  schools.   Modifications  have  occurred 
through  the  definition  of  "maintenance,"  partly  by  statute, 
which  rules  out  equipment,  travel  expense,  extra  salaries  for 
extracurricular  activities,  and  limits  payments  to  clerical 
workers;  and  partly  by  State  Board  regulation.   A  second  type 
of  modification  occurred  because  the  state  defined  other 
programs  of  support  such  as  payments  for  transportation, 
tuition,  vocational  funds,  and  other  special  education  funds 
which  obscured  the  original  effort  to  assume  75  per  cent  of 
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the  approved  cost  of  current  operation  of  schools .   A  third 
type  of  modification  is  noted  in  the  change  in  per  cent  of 
"maintenance"  as  now  defined  to  increase  state  support  to 
80  per  cent  in  districts  with  200  to  500  pupils  in  average 
daily  membership,  and  to  85  per  cent  in  districts  with  less 
than  200  pupils.   The  rationale  of  this  percentage  modifi- 
cation doubtless  stems  from  the  sound  observation  that  local 
taxpaying  ability  tends  to  vary  with  population  but,  as  will  be 
noted  later,  the  variation  is  not  consistent.   Table  33  shows 
variations  in  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  different  types  of  schools 
which  have  important  influences  on  per-pupil  costs  in  these 
schools.   A  fourth  modification  authorizes  the  commissioner  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  approved  budgets  on  a  percentage  basis 
if  necessary  to  keep  the  budgets  of  the  incorporated  schools 
within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 


Table  33 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP  PER 
CLASSROOM  TEACHER  IN  ALASKA,  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 


Pupil - 

reacher 

Ratios  by  Type  of  School 

Schools  in 

Schools  Outside 

Johnson - 

Year 

Incorporated 

Incorporated 

On  Base 

O'Malley 

Districts 

Di 

.stricts 

Schools 

Schools 

1954-55 

22.5 

18.0 

24.8 

17.3 

1955-56 

24.4 

17.5 

27.1 

17.2 

1956-57 

23.6 

16.9 

25-7 

16.2 

1957-58 

22.7 

18.0 

26.2 

18.8 

1958-59 

24.2 

17.3 

23.6 

16.5 

1959-60 

24.6 

18.0 

25.8 

17.0 

Source:  Information  contained  in  Biennial  Reports  of  Alaska 
Commissioner  of  Education 


Table  34  shows  the  effects  of  the  present  plan  by 
districts  in  amount  of  state  support,  in  percentage  of  approved 
costs  paid  by  the  state,  and  in  percentage  of  revenues  for 
current  operation  represented  by  state  aid. 


The  appropriation  for  general  district  school  support  was 
$7,450,000  for  the  1959-60  school  year  and  $8,471,000  for  the 
1960-61  school  year. 
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Table  34 

1958-59  STATE  AID  PAYMENTS  TO  ALASKA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

WITH  PER  CENT  OF  APPROVED  COSTS  PAID  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  REVENUES  FOR  CURRENT  OPERATION  FROM  STATE  SOURCES* 


Per  cent  of  Total 

Per  cent  of 

Revenues  for 

District 

Total  State 

Approved  Budget 

Current  Operation 

Revenues 

Paid  by  State 

Represented  by 
State  Revenues 

Anchorage 

$  2,712,851 

75 

50.1 

Fairbanks 

1,248,196 

75 

56.6 

Juneau -Douglas 

530,255 

75 

60.5 

Ketchikan 

506 , 521 

75 

59.0 

Sitka 

263,927 

75 

56.2 

Palmer 

315,852 

75 

61.4 

Kodiak 

269,579 

75 

64.9 

Nome 

161,095 

75 

64.6 

Seward 

213,055 

80 

71.3 

Petersburg 

141,165 

80 

72.3 

Cordova 

121,451 

80 

73.6 

Wrangell 

106,632 

80 

72.4 

Haines 

102,316 

80 

73.5 

Valdez 

74,498 

85 

80.0 

Hoonah 

49,062 

85 

82.4 

Skagway 

53,135 

85 

77.4 

Kake 

34,717 

85 

96.4 

Angoon 

29,295 

85 

74.7 

Nenana 

45,655 

85 

77.9 

Seldovia 

42,040 

85 

77.0 

North  Pole 

33,124 

85 

64.9 

Craig 

36,978 

85 

83.2 

Hydaburg 

24,651 

85 

77.8 

King  Cove 

24,874 

85 

88.5 

Klawock 

21,570 

85 

88.7 

Unalaska 

19,309 

85 

84.7 

Yukitat 

19,254 

85 

80.9 

Pelican 

14,291 

85 

72.5 

*  Adapted  from  Alaska  Legislative  Council,  "Report  on  School 

Support"  (January,  196l),  pp.  16-17  and  Table  V,  p.  30.   The 

"State  Aid  Sources"  column  and  "Other  Revenues  from  State" 
column  in  Table  V  have  been  combined  in  this  table. 
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To  the  State -operated  School  System 


In  addition,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $1,000,000  in 
1959-60  for  full  payment  of  costs  not  borne  by  the  Federal 
government  in  the  State-operated  School  System,  and  for  1960-61, 
$1,629,480. 


Table  35 

AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  DIFFERENT  TYPES 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ALASKA 


Average  Daily  Membership  by  Type  of  School 

Schools  in    Schools  Outside  Johnson - 

Year     Incorporated    Incorporated     On  Base   O'Malley 
Districts        Districts      Schools   Schools 


1954-55 
1955-56 

1956-57 
1957-58 

1958-59 
1959-60 


16,996 
19,249 
21,103 
22 , 577 
24,499 
26,797 


2,456 

4,679 

572 

2,733 

5,524 

601 

2,946 

5,988 

616 

3,745 

6,639 

650 

4,315 

6,879 

610 

4,867 

7,596 

593 

Source:  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Alaska  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation 


Sources  of  Revenue 


The  funds  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  were  from  the 
general  fund.  However,  the  appropriation  is  offset,  in  large 
part,  by  revenues  accumulated  in  the  Alaska  School  Fund  as 
shown  in  Table  24  (supra,  p.  115).   These  revenues,  as  noted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  include  mineral  lease  receipts 
amounting  to  $6,050,000  for  1959 -60;  the  "school  tax"  which  pro- 
duced $738,084  in  1959-60  but  which  no  longer  goes  to  the  School 
Fund  since  January  1,  1961;  National  Forest  timber  sales 
receipts,  estimated  at  $37,125  in  1959-60;  and  interest  on 
investments  which  totaled  about  $3,500  in  1959-60.   It  will  be 
observed  that  these  sources  provided  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
general  district  support  appropriations  in  1959-60,  and  about 
twice  the  total  appropriated  from  other  sources  by  the  state  for 
public  schools.   The  additional  funds  needed  for  the  appropri- 
ations for  general  support,  and  for  special  purposes  as  outlined 
below,  are  drawn  from  the  revenues  accumulated  in  the  State 
General  Fund  from  income,  business,  and  other  taxes. 
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State  Special  Purpose  Distributions 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  appropriated  by  the 
state  for  public  schools  in  1960-61  were  distributed  for 
maintenance  of  the  schools  in  school  districts  and  in  the 
State-operated  School  System.   The  1960-61  total  appropriated 
was  $12, 478, 527 *  and  the  amount  distributed  under  the  pro- 
visions discussed  above  for  general  maintenance  of  education 
was  $10,000,480.   The  remainder  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
1960-61  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Tuition  Fund:  $140,000.   The  state  pays  to  school 
districts  an  amount  for  each  child  residing  outside  the 
district  and  not  in  another  school  district.   The  amount  to 
be  paid  is  determined  by  a  statutory  formula  designed  to 
determine  the  actual  local  contribution  to  the  education  of 
the  child,  including  an  increment  for  the  local  investment 
in  capital  outlays. 

Special  Education:  $80,750.   The  state  reimburses  school 
districts  on  a  percentage  basis  for  approved  expenditures 
incurred  in  offering  programs  of  special  education  to  handi- 
capped children.   The  commissioner  is  also  authorized  to  draw 
on  this  fund  for  purchase  of  special  teaching  materials  for 
children  attending  school  in  the  State -operated  School  System. 

State -operated  School  System  Construction  and  Insurance: 
$372,000.   The  state  pays  all  costs  of  capital  outlay  "in  the 
State-operated  School  System,  and  pays  all  insurance  premiums 
on  insurable  buildings  in  that  system.   Priorities  on  con- 
struction are  determined  by  the  commissioner  and  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Pupil  Transportation:  $1,197,197.   The  state  pays  the 
costs  incurred  in  transporting  pupils  to  district  schools  on 
a  reimbursement-for-approved-cost  basis  for  all  pupils  living 
one  and  a  half  miles  or  more  from  the  school  they  are  required 
to  attend,  and  contract  costs  of  transporting  pupils  in  the 
State -operated  School  System. 

Vocational  Education:  $80,000.   Districts  are  reimbursed 
for  salaries  and  some  travel  expense  incurred  in  operating 
programs  of  vocational  education  in  accordance  with  the  Alaska 
Plan  for  Vocational  Training. 

Correspondence  Study  Courses:  $40,000.   The  commissioner 
of  education  can  purchase  correspondence  courses  for  eligible 
students  who  apply  and  can  give  assurance  that  the  work  will 
be  properly  supervised,  if  the  student  lives  in  an  area  where 
no  schools  are  maintained. 
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Teachers '  Retirement  Contribution:  $160,000.   This  state 
contribution  to  the  State  Teachers '  Retirement  System  formerly 
was  paid  from  the  "school  tax,"  an  earmarked  per  capita  tax, 
but  is  now  appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 

National  Defense  Education:  $70,000.   The  matching  by  the 
state  required  for  participation  in  Federal  funds  appropriated 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Department  of  Education  Administration :  $238,100'.   The 
amount  necessary  to  meet  budgeted  costs  of  operating  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 


Federal  Funds  Distributed 


The  Federal  government  provides  substantial  support  for 
Alaskan  education.   The  Alaskan  report  for  1959-60  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  shows  a  total 
of  $6,834,322  received  from  Federal  sources,  which  is  about 
28  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  provided  by  the  state,  and 
22  per  cent  from  local  sources.  Federal  participation  in  sup- 
port of  public  schools  in  Alaska  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 


Local  School  Support 

In  1959-60,  $5,290,493  was  allocated  to  school  support  by 
local  units  of  government.  This  revenue  was  drawn  chiefly  from 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  administered  either  by 
school  districts  or  by  cities.   School  districts  and  cities  are 
authorized  to  levy  a  sales  tax  and  some  revenue  was  derived 
from  this  source.   In  several  of  the  smaller  districts,  sales 
taxes  provided  most  of  the  local  revenue,  and  no  taxes  were 
levied  on  property.  No  local  contribution  through  either  sales 
or  property  tax  was  made  by  areas  in  the  State -operated  School 
System.  Local  funds  are  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  current  oper- 
ation not  borne  by  state  and  Federal  funds,  and  costs  of  school 
construction  and  debt  service  not  paid  from  the  tobacco  tax. 

Property  taxes  are  administered  by  the  cities  within 
their  boundaries.   In  independent  school  districts  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city  or  in  districts  not  including 
a  city,  the  district  administers  property  taxes.   Appointed 
assessors  determine  the  value  of  property  for  tax  purposes. 
Estimates  of  the  ratio  of  assessed  values  to  market  value 
reported  in  the  Legislative  Council's  "Report  on  School  Support" 
ranged  from  47  per  cent  in  Pelican  to  110  per  cent  in  Skagway. 
Property  tax  levies  are  limited  to  3  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
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valuation  in  districts  including  incorporated  municipalities, 
to  2  per  cent  in  those  that  do  not  include  incorporated  munici 
palities.   Debt  is  limited  by  statute  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation. 

Some  additional  revenue  derives  from  taxes  collected  by 
the  state  and  shared  with  local  units.   These  include  60  per 
cent  of  the  business  license  tax,  10  per  cent  of  the  raw  fish 
tax,  and  shares  of  taxes  on  amusement,  gaming  devices,  liquor 
licenses,  and  punchboards.   Since  much  of  this  revenue  is  paid 
to  cities,  and  returns  to  schools,  if  at  all,  are  made  only 
through  appropriations  from  the  city  general  fund,  a  precise 
accounting  by  source  of  much  of  these  revenues  is  impractical. 


Recommendations  on  Distribution  of  Revenue 


An  examination  of  Alaska's  system  of  supporting  public 
education  reveals  a  number  of  excellent  features.   Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  following: 

Favorable  Factors 

1 .  A  high  level  of  state  support.   The  taxpaying  power  of 
the  state  is  used  to  approach  greater  equality  of  educational 
opportunities  for  the  children  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Great  variations  in  economic  development  are  evident  in  Alaska. 
The  present  level  of  uniformity  in  quality  of  education,  how- 
ever unsatisfactory  that  level  may  be,  could  not  be  achieved 
without  substantial  outlays  of  state  funds  for  education.   The 
historical  record  suggests  that  the  state  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  hold  75  per  cent  of  the  state-local  costs  of  education 
as  a  target  for  state  allocations  to  the  support  of  schools. 

2.  Recognition  of  differences  in  local  ability  to  support 
schools .   The  established  system  of  distribution  recognizes  the 
relationship  between  size  of  population  and  economic  ability, 
and  has  allocated  larger  proportions  of  state  funds  to  the 
smaller,  and  therefore  usually  less  able,  districts.   While 
this  size  criterion  is  only  a  rough  measure  of  ability,  and  one 
that  can  now  be  improved  upon,  the  principle  of  differential 
allocations  on  the  basis  of  some  measure  of  ability  is  sound 
and  should  be  retained  in  improved  form  in  any  new  program  of 
support . 

3.  The  single  budget  for  the  State-operated  School 
System.   Conditions  vary  so  greatly  among  the  small  communities 
outside  organized  districts  that  no  state -Wide  formula  probably 
could  be  devised  which  would  better  serve  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual schools  than  close  administrative  attention  to  the  needs 
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of  schools j  guided  by  the  counsel  of  advisory  boards.   There- 
fore,, the  single  allocation  by  the  Legislature  with  authority 
vested  in  a  responsible  administrative  staff  to  adjust  the  flow 
of  revenues  within  the  State-operated  School  System  appears  to 
be  an  optimum  solution  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  State  support  of  transportation.  Variable  conditions 
of  climate  and  geography  make  an  objective  formula  for  trans- 
portation impractical  at  this  time.   Service  to  children  at  the 
most  economical  level  probably  can  best  be  provided  through  a 
continued  state  supervision  and  financing  of  transportation, 
though  continuing  studies  by  the  Department  of  Education  should 
be  directed  to  the  development  of  an  objective  formula  when  con- 
ditions warrant  it. 


Problem  Areas 

In  spite  of  its  strengths,  certain  dissatisfactions  are 
evident  in  the  state  under  present  arrangements  for  financing 
schools.  Some  of  the  problems  contributing  to  this  dissatis- 
faction are: 

1.  Areas  with  the  heaviest  local  tax  burdens  tend  to 
receive  less  state  aid  per  pupil,  and  those  with  the  lightest 
local  tax  burden  get  the  most .   Costs  in  the  State -operated 
School  System,  with  no  local  tax  burden,  are  paid  in  full  by 
the  state.   Pelican,  with  almost  $70,000  estimated  full  value 
of  taxable  wealth  back  of  each  pupil  in  1959-60,  received  $582 
in  state  aid  per  pupil.   King  Cove,  with  little  more  than 

$5 > 000  valuation  estimated  per  pupil  received  half  as  much 
state  aid  per  pupil  as  did  Pelican.   Seward,  with  about  $25,000 
per  pupil  in  taxable  wealth,  received  $320  per  pupil,  while 
Wrangell,  with  half  the  local  wealth,  received  $286.  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  Juneau -Douglas,  and  Ketchikan,  with  taxable  wealth 
per  pupil  roughly  comparable  ($30  to  $32  thousand  per  pupil), 
received  about  the  same  amount  of  state  aid  per  pupil  as  did 
Nome,  with  one  fourth  the  value  back  of  each  pupil.   (For  esti- 
mated full -value  property  tax  rates  for  school  purposes  and 
amounts  of  state  aid  per  pupil  in  selected  school  districts  of 
Alaska fbr  1959-60,  see  Table  36.) 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  distribution  system,  real  tax 
rates  on  property  vary  greatly  and  bear  most  heavily  on  communi- 
ties least  able  to  pay.   Many  communities  in  the  State -operated 
School  System,  notably  Chugiak,  Homer,  and  Wasilla,  with  sub- 
stantial taxable  wealth,  contribute  no  property  or  sales  tax  to 
school  support.   Nome,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  meet 
costs  not  paid  from  state  or  Federal  funds,  must  pay  the  heavi- 
est property  tax  rate  in  Alaska,  as  shown  in  Table  36.   Illus- 
trations of  this  inequity  were  presented  in  Chapter  II. 
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Table  36 

ESTIMATED  FULL -VALUE  PROPERTY  TAX  RATES  FOR  SCHOOL 

PURPOSES  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  STATE  AID  PER  PUPIL  IN 

SELECTED  ALASKAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1959-60 

Estimated  Full -Value      Amount  of  State 
District             Property  Tax  Rate        Aid  per  Pupil 
(in  mills) (in  dollars) 

Skagway  348 

Seldovia  2.96  481 

Cordova  3.47  326 

Wrangell  5-23  286 

Juneau -Douglas  5.33  237 

Ketchikan  5.56  238 

Sitka  5.76  255 

Fairbanks  6.17  288 

Anchorage  6.73  264 

Kodiak  6.92  310 

Seward  7.6l  320 

Valdez  7.68  485 

Nenana  8. 31  485 

Petersburg  8.70  283 

Haines  9.16  366 

Palmer  10.92  307 

Nome  12.05  278 

Note:   The  full -value  tax  rate  is  only  one  indicator  of  tax 
effort  and  does  not  reflect  additional  local  effort  expended 
through  the  sales  tax.   The  full -value  tax  rate  estimate  was 
obtained  by  adjusting  assessed  values  to  estimated  full 
market  value.   Amount  of  state  aid  per  pupil  was  reported  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  "Report  on  School  Support," 
Table  111,  p.  24. 


3.  The  present  distribution  system  places  too  much  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 
This  in  turn  puts  a  heavy  administrative  load  on  the  com- 
missioner's office.   More  important,  role  conflicts  focus 
pressures  on  the  commissioner  which  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  function  in  an  acceptable  leadership  role.   Especially 
difficult  is  the  role  conflict  arising  out  of  his  position  as 
administrator  of  the  State -operated  School  System,  where  he  is 
responsible  for  budget  decisions,  and  his  position  as  state 
school  officer,  where  he  is  arbiter  of  the  budget  claims  of 
the  districts. 
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4.  The  uncertainties  of  administrative  decisions  on 
budget  complicate  the  problems  of  local  budget  making.   Local 
boards  need  to  have  known  amounts  to  deal  with  at  budget -making 
time,  and  under  present  arrangements  state  revenues  cannot  be 
estimated  with  precision.   This  problem  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  Chapter  II. 

The  following  recommendations  are  designed  to  continue  a 
high  level  of  state  support  to  the  education  of  children,  to 
equalize  local  property  tax  loads,  and  to  establish  a  more  ob- 
jective formula  for  distribution  of  state  funds. 

The  Foundation  Program 

1.  A  foundation  program  is  recommended.   An  objective 
measure  of  need  for  educational  funds  should  be  determined  for 
each  administrative  unit  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  An  allotment  of  $150  per  resident  pupil  in  average 
daily  membership  in  the  district  in  the  previous  school  year, 
including  Johnson -0 'Malley-supported  pupils,  but  not  pupils 
attending  schools  operated  on  military  bases.   About  $5  million 
would  have  been  required  for  such  a  grant  in  1960-61.   This 
allotment  should  be  made  early  in  the  school  year  to  assure 
that  funds  are  available  for  starting  the  new  school  year. 

b.  An  allotment  of  $1,000  for  each  attendance  center 
within  the  administrative  unit,  for  supervisory  services  and 
for  other  extra  costs  incurred  by  school  districts  which  must 
maintain  several  small  remote  attendance  centers. 

c .  An  allotment  for  each  teacher  unit  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  operation  of  schools  in  the  first  20  days  of 
the  current  school  year,  the  teacher  unit  to  be  defined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  4,  Chapter  1,  Sub- 
chapter 6  of  the  Alaska  Statutes  governing  allowances  for  pro- 
fessional workers .   For  each  teacher  unit  computed  for  school 
districts  in  the  South  Central  Judicial  District, $6, 000  should 
be  allotted;  for  each  teacher  unit  in  school  districts  in  the 
Central  Judicial  District,  $7,000  should  be  allotted;  and  for 
each  teacher  unit  in  the  Northwestern  Judicial  District,  $8,000 
should  be  allotted. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  economic  data  available, 
including  corrections  for  differences  in  cost  of  living  already 
in  existence  in  the  school  finance  formulae,  the  Ward  index  of 
consumer  prices  in  Alaska,  studies  by  Professor  George  Rogers 
of  the  University  of  Alaska,  differentials  for  Federal  employees, 
and  studies  by  the  U .  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, have  convinced  the  consultants  that  no  better  basis  is 
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presently  available  for  standardizing  correction  factors  on  a 
regional  basis  than  the  presently  used  judicial  divisions.   The 
best  standard  approximation  of  these  differences  is  about 
12  per  cent  for  each  step  from  the  Southeastern  to  the  South 
Central,  to  the  Central,  to  the  Northwestern  Judicial  District. 
The  adjustments  recommended  for  the  teacher  unit,  when  taken 
with  the  fixed  allocation  per  pupil,  amount  to  about  a  12  per 
cent  correction  for  each  district,  additive  from  Southeast  to 
Northwest . 

An  extensive  study  of  a  large  number  of  Alaskan  economic 
indicators  will  get  under  way  in  September,  1961,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  George  Rogers  and  Richard  Cooley. 
Results  of  the  study  should  be  available  early  in  the  1962 
legislative  session,  and  later  adjustments  on  the  corrections 
to  be  applied  may  be  desirable  in  light  of  this  forthcoming 
study . 

Prom  the  sum  of  the  per-pupil  allotment,  the  attendance 
center  allotment,  and  the  teacher  unit  allotment  for  each 
school  district,  there  should  be  subtracted  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  yield  of  a  4-mill  tax  levied  on  the  estimated 
full -value  of  taxable  property  in  the  district  during  the 
previous  year.   (Deduction  of  one  half  of  the  Federal  Public 
Law  874  funds  is  suggested  for  local  school  districts;  in  the 
State -operated  School  System  it  may  be  appropriate  to  deduct  a 
greater  per  cent,  depending  upon  future  Federal  policies.)  The 
balance  remaining  should  be  paid  to  the  district,  except  that 
no  aid  should  be  payable  to  any  district  that  does  not  con- 
tribute from  local  sources  an  amount  equivalent  to  4  mills 
levied  on  the  estimated  full  valuation  of  taxable  property  In 
the  district. 

To  improve  the  estimates  of  full  values  of  taxable 
property,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature  designate  a 
state  agency  to  supervise  assessments,  determine  annually  the 
full  market  value  of  taxable  property  in  each  district,  and 
report  these  values  to  the  commissioner  of  education  for  use 
in  making  the  calculations  of  state  school  funds  payable. 

Table  37  presents  some  estimates  of  the  way  needs  might 
have  been  calculated  using  1959-60  data.   Teacher  units  used 
were  those  calculated  for  1959-60. 

Table  38  shows  the  calculation  of  school  aids  for  1959-60 
on  the  basis  of  needs  shown  in  Table  37.   The  estimates  of  the 
yield  of  a  4-mill  tax  are  based  on  estimates  of  equalized  valu- 
ations which,  in  turn,  were  based  on  reports  of  municipal 
authorities  and  information  provided  in  the  Legislative 
Council's  "Report  on  School  Finance." 
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The  effect  of  the  proposed  plan  on  local  tax  rates  is  to 
reduce  the  estimated  range  of  levy  rates  on  true  value  from  the 
range  shown  in  Table  36  (no  levy,  to  more  than  12  mills)  to  a 
range  from  4  mills  (the  minimum  levy  required  of  all  districts) 
to  7.86  mills. 

The  1959-60  expenditure  levels  would  not  have  required  all 
of  the  state  aid  computed  under  this  formula  plus  all  of  the 
yield  of  a  4 -mill  tax  in  Nome,  Nenana,  Cordova,  and  Wrangell. 
All  of  these  districts  except  Nenana,  however,  were  below  state 
average  school  expenditures  per  pupil  and  probably  should 
increase  school  expenditures  to  provide  adequate  service. 
Cordova  appears  to  have  unusually  high  dropout  rates  among  high 
school  pupils,  which  suggests  that  additional  funds  could  be 
spent  for  guidance  services  and  for  programs  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  pupils,  which  would  increase  the  holding  power  of 
the  high  school . 

The  allotment  to  the  State-operated  School  System,  when 
added  to  the  4-mill  levy,  is  also  higher  than  would  have  been 
required  by  1959-60  expenditures.   However,  administrative  and 
supervisory  costs  now  paid  from  the  Department  of  Education 
appropriations,  which  are  difficult  to  estimate  under  present 
accounting,  would  be  shifted  to  the  State -operated  School  System 
budget  under  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  the  amount  expected 
from  Federal  sources  under  Public  Law  874  is  subject  to  change 
depending  upon  future  Federal  policies.   Furthermore,  salary 
increases  authorized  by  the  1961  Legislature  require  additional 
state  funds.   Finally,  the  consultants  are  convinced  from  their 
observations  of  rural  schools  that  increased  expenditures  are 
necessary  in  the  State-operated  School  System  to  bring  the 
quality  of  education  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard. 


Transportation 

In  addition  to  funds  provided  by  the  foundation  program 
formula,  the  state  should  continue  to  pay  the  approved  cost  for 
transportation  of  pupils  during  the  previous  year. 

School  Building  Fund 

An  annual  state  contribution  for  capital  outlay  should  be 
determined  in  the  following  manner: 

From  the  product  of  $1,000  (regionally  adjusted)  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  classroom  units  accredited  to  each 
district,  should  be  subtracted  the  amount  of  the  tobacco  tax 
allocated  to  the  district  and  the  yield  of  a  J-mill  tax  on  the 
equalized  valuation  of  the  district.   The  difference  should  be 
paid  into  a  school  building  fund  maintained  by  the  district,  to 
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be  used  only  for  interest  and  retirement  of  capital  debt  or  for 
approved  school  construction  in  the  district.   Table  39  shows 
the  calculation  of  school  building  aid  payable  if  1959-60  data 
were  used.   Regional  adjustments  based  upon  the  $1,000  amount 
should  be  made  as  follows:  to  the  allotment  per  classroom  in 
the  South  Central  Judicial  District,  $100  should  be  added;  to 
the  allotment  per  classroom  in  the  Central  District,  $200 
should  be  added;  and  to  the  allotment  per  classroom  in  the 
Northwestern  District,  $400  should  be  added.   These  adjustments 
approximate  the  adjustments  made  in  the  teacher  unit  allotments, 
with  special  consideration  given  to  unusually  difficult  con- 
struction problems  in  Nome.   The  recommended  formula  is  based 
on  current  costs,  and  should,  of  course,  be  reviewed  as  costs 
change.   The  relatively  modest  level  of  support  is  further 
justified  on  the  basis  of  past  participation  of  the  Federal 
government  in  construction  programs,  and  in  anticipation  of 
future  Federal  participation. 

Since  the  tobacco  tax  allocation  for  school  capital  out- 
lay purposes  appears  to  be  functioning  rather  well,  the  recom- 
mended plan  builds  upon  it  and  seeks  to  correct  a  few  of  the 
shortcomings  in  the  present  arrangements.   For  example, 
increased  state  aid  for  school  capital  outlay  purposes  is 
provided  for  Nome,  where  excessive  loads  are  now  placed  on 
local  property  for  interest,  debt  amortization,  and  capital 
outlay.   The  proposed  plan  will  be  especially  important  in 
the  event  that  the  Legislature  proceeds  in  its  course  of 
eliminating  earmarked  taxes. 


Teacher  Retirement 

The  state  of  Alaska  has,  through  legislation  passed  in 
1929j  1945*  and  1955*  guaranteed  its  teachers  an  income  on 
their  retirement.   The  1955  Act,  together  with  amendments  since 
passed,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  sound  and  equitable  provision  for  the  retirement  of  Alaska 
teachers . 

The  costs  of  this  plan  are  met  by  the  teachers,  the  state, 
and  the  employers .   The  contribution  of  the  teachers  is  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  their  base  salary,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,000. 
The  employers  and  the  state  each  contribute  an  amount  equal  to 
half  the  contribution  l.iade  by  the  teachers.   The  state  has 
further  assumed  the  obligation  for  the  payment  of  arrearages 
owed  by  teachers  for  service  prior  to  1955-   This  arrearage  has 
been  funded  over  a  40-year  period,  terminating  in  the  year  2000. 

From  1945  until  January  1,  196l,  the  state's  share  of  the 
cost  of  teacher  retirement  in  Alaska  was  met  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  "school  tax"  of  $10  on  each  taxable  individual  in  the  state. 
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Commencing  in  1961,  the  earmarking  of  this  tax  was  discontinued, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  now  go  into  the  general  fund,  from 
which  appropriations  for  the  state's  share  of  the  retirement  of 
teachers  are  now  made  directly.   The  state  funds  allocated  for 
teachers'  retirement  have  been  as  follows: 


1953-55  Biennium       74,76l  From  school  tax  fund 

1955-57  Biennium  320,916 

1957-59  Biennium  430,748 

1959-60  Fiscal  Year  245,889 

1960-61  Fiscal  Year  172,371 


tt    11     ti 
n    it    11 
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In  considering  the  Alaska  teachers'  retirement  plan,  three 
general  questions  have  arisen.   The  first  of  these  concerns  the 
possibility  of  some  degree  of  participation  in  Federal  Social 
Security  by  all  or  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  The  second 
concerns  the  investment  of  the  system's  assets.   The  third  con- 
cerns the  general  adequacy  of  teachers'  pensions,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  possibility  of  continuing  inflation. 

Some  type  of  participation  in  Social  Security  appears  to 
provide  the  best  opportunity  for  an  increase  in  benefits  without 
excessively  increased  burden  on  employers  and  employees.   The 
survivor  benefits  offered  under  OASDI  are  more  generous  than 
would  appear  feasible  under  the  present  plan,  without  considera- 
ble increase  in  contributions.   Furthermore,  OASDI  coverage 
facilitates  the  transfer  of  funds  to  those  entering  from  or 
leaving  for  other  states  of  the  Union.   The  state  of  Alaska  has, 
commendably,  authorized  an  actuarial  study  to  determine  the  cost 
of  participation  in  OASDI. 

The  second  general  question  involves  the  type  of  security 
in  which  assets  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  can  be 
invested .   An  amendment  to  the  Retirement  Law  passed  in  i960 
makes  it  possible  to  invest  a  portion  of  surplus  funds  in  first 
lien  real  estate  mortgages  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  or  held  by  the  Division  of  Veterans'  Affairs; 
and  in  corporation  bonds,  preferred,  and  common  stock.   As  a 
result  of  careful  Investment  of  funds,  and  the  retention  of  a 
maximum  portion  of  total  funds  in  interest -bearing  investment, 
the  average  rate  of  interest  on  Investments  during  the  1959-60 
school  year  amounted  to  3-9  per  cent  as  compared  to  a  prior 
maximum  yield  of  2.7  per  cent.   Undoubtedly,  as  investment 
opportunities  in  Alaska  increase,  it  will  be  possible  to  invest 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  funds  in  the  Alaskan  economy,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  security  or  the  yield  of  the  investments  — 
the  prior  concern  of  those  charged  with  fund  administration. 

The  present  retirement  benefits  for  teachers  in  Alaska 
compare  favorably  with  those  for  teachers  in  other  states . 
However,  attention  is  called  to  the  provision  in  the  Public 
Employees'  Retirement  Act  which  allows  a  cost  of  living  bonus 
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for  pensioners  who  elect  to  remain  in  Alaska  after  retirement. 
In  view  of  the  admittedly  high  cost  of  living,  a  similar  bonus 
might  be  considered  for  those  Alaska  teachers  who  elect  to 
remain  in  the  state.   Also,  since  in  some  districts  base  sala- 
ries are  unrealistic  approximations  of  actual  earnings ,  some 
consideration  might  be  given  to  the  making  of  contributions 
and  the  payments  of  benefits  on  the  basis  of  actual  salary 
received.   If  inflation  should  prove  to  be  a  continuing  problem 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  making  of  some  provision  to 
insure  that  teachers  on  retirement  should  not  suffer  unduly. 
One  such  scheme  (the  Wisconsin  plan)  enables  a  portion  of  a 
teacher's  accumulated  assets  to  be  invested  in  equity  securi- 
ties which,  presumably,  will  increase  in  value  during  periods 
of  inflation.   A  further  possibility,  with  both  practical  and 
humanitarian  merit,  is  the  relaxation,  in  the  case  of  those 
teachers  whose  mental  and  physical  health  is  sound,  of  the  com- 
pulsory 65-years  retirement  age.   Finally,  as  mentioned  previ- 
ously, the  possible  merits  involved  in  the  introduction  of 
Social  Security,  either  supplemental  or  offset  to  the  present 
system,  are  under  consideration. 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1 .  The  maintenance  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  grant  to  the  terri- 
tory is  recommended.   This  will  involve  setting  apart  as  a 
separate  and  permanent  fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  state  the 
income  presently  allocated  to  education  from  mineral  leases, 
from  timber  sales,  and  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  Federal  lands, 
as  well  as  a  similar  amount  from  the  income  from  state  sale  or 
lease  of  lands  to  be  transferred  from  Federal  ownership  to  the 
state  subsequent  to  such  transfer,  to  be  invested,  and  the 
income  from  which  shall  be  expended  only  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  of  Alaska. 

2 .  Increased  allotments  of  funds  for  education  from  state 
and  local  funds  is  recommended.   The  Legislature  should  examine 
annually  the  needs  of  the  state  for  educational  programs,  and 
plan  to  increase  state-local  allocations  from  the  present  level 
of  3-2  per  cent  of  personal  income  payments  to  approximately 

4  per  cent. 

3.  A  minimum  property  tax  for  schools  of  4  mills  on  the 
full  value  of  property  is  recommended.   The  local  school  tax 
should  be  administered  by  the  boroughs  under  supervision  of  a 
state  agency,  and  school  districts  should  be  authorized  to 
make  additional  levies  as  their  needs  may  require. 

4 .  A  foundation  program  for  current  operating  costs  of 
schools  is  recommended.   The  state  contribution  should  be 
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determined  for  each  district  by  combining  an  allocation  of  $150 
per  pupil,  $1,000  per  attendance  center,  and  $5,000  (regionally 
adjusted)  per  teaching  unit  and  subtracting  from  the  total  the 
proceeds  of  a  4-mill  tax  on  the  full  value  of  taxable  property 
and  one  half  the  Federal  funds  received  under  Public  Law  874. 
The  difference  obtained  in  this  manner  should  be  paid  by  the 
state  to  local  school  districts  each  year. 

5-  A  foundation  program  for  school  building  costs  is 
recommended.   The  amount  should  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  classrooms  in  each  district  by  $1,000  (regionally 
adjusted)  and  subtracting  from  the  total  so  obtained  the  amount 
of  the  tobacco  tax  and  the  amount  produced  by  a  J-mill  tax  on 
the  full  value  of  taxable  property,  and  paying  the  balance  into 
a  school  building  fund  maintained  by  the  district. 

6.  Continued  payment  of  the  approved  costs  of  transpor- 
tation by  the  state  is  recommended. 

7.  Continuation  of  present  programs  of  support  for  special 
programs  of  education  is  recommended,  including  vocational  edu- 
cation, handicapped  children,  and  correspondence  courses. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  state  abandon  its  insurance 
program  for  the  State -operated  School  System  and  become  self- 
insurers  of  these  schools.   The  cost  of  the  present  program  is 
unrealistically  high,  and  the  cost  of  meeting  any  conjecturable 
loss  in  state -operated  schools  is  well  within  the  means  of  the 
state.   If  the  risk  seems  too  high,  it  can  be  hedged  by  es- 
tablishing a  state  building  insurance  fund  patterned  after  the 
Wisconsin  plan,  which  also  extends  coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  local  school  districts. 

9.  In  order  to  broaden  benefits  and  provide  additional 
protection  against  inflation,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Teachers '  Retirement  System  be  integrated  with  Federal  Social 
Security.   The  integration  of  state  teachers '  retirement  systems 
with  Federal  Social  Security  has  been  accomplished  with  satis- 
faction in  many  states .   Teacher  opinion  in  Alaska  favors  such 

a  change  (see  Chapter  I). 


CHAPTER  V 


FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 


The  Federal  government  contributes  in  various  ways 
toward  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Alaska.   Like  other 
states,  Alaska  receives  funds  for  the  partial  support  of 
vocational  education  of  "less  than  college  grade"  under  the 
original  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  subsequent  legislation  extending 
the  Federal  vocational  education  program.   Similarly,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 » 
Federal  funds  are  granted  to  stimulate  improvements  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages  in 
secondary  schools  and  for  other  special  purposes.   These 
special  aids,  however,  are  small  in  relation  to  the  total  cost 
of  public  schools  in  Alaska. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
contributions  for  education  in  Alaska  are  indicated  by  the 
analysis  of  Federal  funds  for  education  made  periodically  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.   The  following  list, 
supplied  by  that  Office  shows  amounts  of  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended for  education  in  Alaska  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year 
unless  otherwise  indicated: 

Morrill -Nelson  and  Bankhead -Jones  Acts  Funds 

for  Land -grant  Colleges  $   71,283 

National  Defense  Education  Act: 

College  Student  Loans  7,517 

Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing  (Obligated)  .      20,000 
Improvement  of  Statistical  Services  of  State 

Educational  Agencies 13,950 

Science,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Foreign 

Language  Instruction  (Obligated) 72,750 

Library  Services  in  Rural  Areas  (Allotted).  .  .  .      49,191 

Vocational  Education 235, 33^ 

Public  Health  Service: 

Grants  for  Education  (Budgeted)  3,800 

Practical  Nurse  Training  for  Indians 87,000 

Surplus  Donable  Personal  Property -Acquisition 

Cost  (1958-59) 907,193 
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Surplus  Real  Property -Acquisition  Cost  (1958-59)  .   $   81,987 

Co-operative  Agricultural  Extension  Work  107,993 

Revenue  from  National  Forest  Rentals  158,263 

School  Lunch  Program: 

Cash  Distribution  (1958-59) 62,167 

Commodity  Distribution  (1958-59)  80,463 

Special  Milk  Program  (1958-59)  17,657 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  198,093 

Revenue  Receipts  for  Leasing  Mineral  Lands 

(1958-59) 5,213,689 

Revenue  Receipts  from  Sale  of  Public  Lands 

(1958-59) 9,673 

Alaska  Public  Works  Program  (1958-59) 1,046,803 

Veterans  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (1958-59)  .  .  .  3,098 

Veterans  Education  and  Training  (1958-59) 174,079 

War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  (1958-59)  .  .  .  1,650 

Excluded  from  the  above  list  are  Federal  funds  for  the 
education  of  native  children  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Federal  contributions  for  children  living  on  mili- 
tary bases  or  on  other  tax-exempt  Federal  property.   These  two 
programs  are  of  great  importance  in  Alaska  and  are  discussed  in 
the  following  pages . 

Contributions  Based  on  Federal  Ownership  of  Property 

Federal  contributions  for  the  education  of  children  who 
live  on  Federal  property  and/or  whose  parent  is  employed  on 
Federal  property  are  made  available  under  Public  Law  874.   This 
law,  originally  enacted  September  30,  1950,  declares  it  to  be 

. . .the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  free  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  those  local  educational  agencies  upon 
which  the  United  States  has  placed  financial 
burdens  by  reason  of  the  fact  that:  (l)  local 
revenues  of  such  agencies  have  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  acquisition  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States;  or  (2)  such  agencies  provide  edu- 
cation for  children  residing  on  Federal  property; 
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or  (3)  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  who  reside  with  parents  employed 
on  Federal  property;  or  (4)  there  has  been 
a  sudden  and  substantial  increase  in  school 
attendance  as  a  result  of  Federal  activi- 
ties.1 

The  principal  rationale  for  payments  to  public  school 
systems  for  current  expense  purposes  under  Public  Law  874  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  (1)  if  a  school  child  lives  in 
Federal  tax-exempt  housing  the  school  system  is  deprived  of 
revenues  normally  obtained  from  taxes  levied  upon  the  child's 
home,  and  (2)  if  the  parent  of  a  school  child  is  employed  on 
Federal  tax-exempt  property  the  school  system  is  deprived  of 
revenues  normally  obtained  from  taxes  levied  against  the 
property  where  the  parent  is  employed.   Payments  under  Public 
Law  874  are  intended  to  compensate  public  school  systems  for 
revenues  not  available  to  them  because  such  Federal  properties 
are  tax  exempt . 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  Federal  government 
rejected  the  payment -in -lieu-of -taxes  approach,  which  would 
result  in  payments  based  upon  the  estimated  value  of  Federal 
property  irrespective  of  the  number  of  school  children  in- 
volved.  Instead,  payments  to  public  school  systems  under 
Public  Law  874  are  based  on  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
who  reside  on  Federal  property  and/or  whose  parent  is  employed 
on  Federal  property . 

The  amount  paid  for  a  child  who  resides  on  Federal 
property  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  is  intended 
to  provide  the  full  per-pupil  amount  of  school  revenues  normal- 
ly derived  from  local  tax  sources.   For  school  districts  in 
Alaska  this  amount  is  approximately  equal  to  half  of  the 
average  current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  Alaska  school 
districts  during  the  second  preceding  school  year,  or  approxi- 
mately $270  per  child  for  the  1959-60  school  year. 

Net  entitlements  under  Public  Law  874  for  local  school 
districts  in  Alaska  for  the  1959-60  school  year  were  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (page  31)  as  follows: 


U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
"Administration  of  Public  Law  874,"  Tenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (Washington,  D.  C.:  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  i960),  p.  3. 
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Sitka 

Nenana 

Palmer 

Anchorage 

Kodiak 

Fairbanks 

Nome 

Ketchikan 

Haines 


$  81,075 

7,609 

42,513 

631,978 

52,870 

263,692 

25,704 

37,652 

8,527 


Klawock 

Juneau -Douglas 

North  Pole 

Cordova 

Hoonah 

Petersburg 

Wrangell 

Kake 

Unalaska 


$ 


8,134 

36,471 
11,676 
11,020 
32,010 

6,559 
10,495 
12,857 

5,509 


Total 


$1,286,351 


Although  payments  to  local  schoo 
Law  874  have  been  substantial,  a  much 
paid  annually  for  the  On  Base  Schools 
rural  schools.  For  the  1959-60  school 
of  Education  reported  a  net  entitlemen 
schools  of  $4,614,539-  Of  this  amount 
for  the  current  operation  of  On  Base  S 
amounts  received  for  public  schools  in 
Law  874,  and  Table  4l  shows  how  these 


1  districts  under  Public 
larger  amount  has  been 
and  the  state-operated 

year,  the  U.  S.  Office 
t  for  all  state -operated 
,  $2,822,176  was  expended 
chools.   Table  40  shows 

Alaska  under  Public 
funds  were  expended. 


The  relatively  large  Federal  contribution  under  Public 
Law  874  for  state-operated  public  schools  in  Alaska  reflects 
(1)  the  large  number  of  eligible  students  living  on  the  mili- 
tary bases  and  on  other  Federally  owned  tax-exempt  property, 
and  (2)  the  method  used  to  determine  the  amount  paid  per  eligi- 
ble student . 

During  the  1959-60  school  year,  Alaska's  state-operated 
public  schools,  including  the  On  Base  Schools,  provided  free 
public  education  for  11,392  children  living  on  Federal  proper- 
ties.  Of  this  number,  8,553  children  lived  on  military  instal- 
lations.  Most  of  the  remaining  2,839  children  lived  on  Indian 
reservations  and  on  properties  owned  by:  Alaska  Communication 
System.  Alaska  Railroad,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Alaska  Petroleum 
Pipeline  System,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  and  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.   The 
list  of  properties  is  similar  for  children  whose  parents  are 
employed  on  Federal  tax-exempt  land. 

A  summary  of  entitlements  under  Public  Law  874  for  both 
local  district  and  state-operated  schools  is  shown  in  Table  42 
(p.  156).   It  will  be  noted  that  19,037  children,  about  one 
half  of  all  public  school  children  in  Alaska,  were  eligible  for 
assistance  under  Public  Law  874  during  the  1959-60  school  year, 
and  that  the  total  entitlement  for  state-operated  schools  was 
about  four  times  the  total  entitlement  for  district  schools. 
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Table  40 

NET  ENTITLEMENT  TO  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  CURRENT 
OPERATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ALASKA 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  AS  AMENDED, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1951  TO  I960 


Fiscal  Year  Amount  of  Entitlement 

1950-51  $   104,689 

1951-52  338,416 

1952-53  420,653 

1953-54  1,839,563 

1954-55  2,201,546 

1955-56  2,977,131 

1956-57  3,422,818 

1957-58  3,919,086 

1958-59  4,857,235 

1959-60  5,900,890 

Total  for  10-year  period  $25,982,027 


Note:  Actual  payments  prorated  at  96  per  cent  in 

1951  and  at  99-5  per  cent  in  1955-   Includes 
operating  funds  for  On  Base  Schools,  and 
contributions  to  school  districts  in  Alaska. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare,  "Administration  of  Public  Laws  874 
and  815,"  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  (Washington,  D.C . : 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  i960), 
p.  91. 
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Table  4l 

EXPENDITURE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  RECEIVED  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  874 

AS  AMENDED  FOR  INDICATED  YEARS 


Other 

Schools  in 

Schools  Outside 

(Transpor- 

Year 

On  Base 

Incorporated 

Incorporated 

tation  of 

Schools 

Districts 

Districts 

Pupils) 

1954-55 
1955-56 

1956-57 
1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 


1,473,424 

1,650,909 
2,099,034 
2,446,322 
2,502,092 
2,822,176 


$  508,492 
585,212 
872,868 

1,035,875 
1,082,339 
1,286,351 


$  99,806 
200,000 
467,114 
570,000 
918,251 
916,813 


$  52,639 
154,768 

204,195 
221,966 


Source:  Biennial  Reports  of  Alaska  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Table  42 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENTITLEMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  874  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  IN  ALASKA  FOR  INDICATED  YEARS 


Number 
of 

Eligible  ADM 

Average 
Contri- 

Net Entitlements 

State- 

Year 

Appli- 
cants 

Section 

bution 
Rate 

operated 
Schools 

District 

3(a)   3(b) 

Schools 

1954-55 

12 

3,917  4,106 

$292 

$1,690,404 

$   511,142 

1955-56 

13 

5,194  4,766 

325 

2.178,311 

798,820 

1956-57 

18 

6,940  8,018 

331 

2,704,709 

718,109 

1957-58 

19 

7,851  8,175 

331 

2,960,391 

958,695 

1958-59 

20 

9.033  8,765 

368 

3,797,383 

1,059,852 

1959-60 

19 

9,894  9,143 

412 

4,614,539 

1,286,351 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  Public  Laws  874  and 

815. 
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The  On  Base  Schools 

The  operation  of  the  On  Base  Schools  under  the  Terri- 
torial Board  of  Education  and,  more  recently,  under  the  state 
commissioner  of  education  has  been  remarkably  successful. 
During  the  1959-60  school  year,  the  average  daily  membership 
in  state-operated  schools  on  eight  military  bases  was  7,596. 
Enrollments  in  these  schools  have  increased  every  year  since 
the  program  was  started  and  the  trend  is  still  upward,  except 
at  Adak,  Kodiak,  and  Whittier.   School  enrollments  on  these 
bases  are  shown  in  Table  43. 


Table  43 

SEPTEMBER  ENROLLMENTS  IN  ALASKA 
ON  BASE  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDICATED  YEARS 


Name  of  Base 

1953-54 

1955-56 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1960-61 

Adak 

211 

252 

319 

315 

289 

Eielson 

405 

633 

879 

886 

1,067 

Elmendorf 

950 

1,767 

2,010 

2,358 

2,443 

Ft.  Greeley 

115 

222 

322 

444 

507 

Ft.  Richardson 

915 

1,211 

1,480 

1,642 

1,906 

Kodiak 

352 

365 

^62 

398 

330 

Ladd 

574 

1,016 

1,040 

1,240 

1,302 

Whittier 

44 

86 

233 

168 

24 

Totals 

3,566 

5,552 

6,645 

7,451 

7,868 

Source:  Information  supplied  by  A .  A.  Ryan,  Director,  Alaska 
On  Base  Schools. 


Despite  sudden  enrollment  increases  on  most  of  the  bases, 
a  fairly  stable  pupil -teacher  ratio  has  been  maintained  and 
the  cost  per  pupil  has  been  relatively  low.   The  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  On  Base  Schools  is  shown  in  Table  44. 

Classroom  facilities,  provided  under  Public  Law  815,  have 
lagged  behind  enrollment  increases,  but  satisfactory  temporary 
classrooms  have  usually  been  available.   On  the  eight  bases 
there  were  193  permanent  elementary  classrooms  and  20  permanent 
secondary  classrooms  during  the  1959-60  school  year.   These 
were  supplemented  by  74  temporary  rooms  to  make  287  classrooms 
available  for  the  1959-60  school  year.   Additional  classrooms 
are  under  construction. 
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Table  44 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN'  ON  BASE  SCHOOLS 

FOR  INDICATED  YEARS 


Name  of  Base 

1953-54 

1955-56 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1960-61 

Adak 

7 

11 

15 

16 

14 

Eielson 

16 

23 

33 

37 

47 

Elmendorf 

35 

62 

72 

87 

87 

Ft .  Greely 

4 

10 

15 

18 

24 

Ft.  Richardson 

32 

42 

58 

68 

74 

Kodiak 

15 

17 

14 

18 

14 

Ladd 

20 

35 

38 

49 

48 

Whittier 

3 

4 

11 

9 

2 

Totals 

132 

204 

256 

302 

310 

Source:  Information  supplied  by  A .  A.  Ryan,  Director,  Alaska 
On  Base  Schools. 


There  is  no  indication  that  military  activities  in  Alaska 
will  decline  in  the  immediate  future.   The  rapid  buildup  of 
military  strength  in  Alaska  which  occurred  during  and  after 
World  War  II  may  change  in  character,  but  the  importance  of 
Alaska  as  a  military  base  is  not  likely  to  decline. 

Satisfaction  with  the  On  Base  Schools  has  been  expressed 
frequently  by  representatives  of  the  Alaska  Command.   In  view 
of  the  operational  difficulties  which  might  have  been  en- 
countered if  these  schools  had  been  administered  in  some  other 
manner,  the  ruling  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
making  state  operation  of  these  schools  possible,  is  commenda- 
ble. 


The  Contribution  Rate  Under  Public  Law  874 

More  important,  however,  for  school  finance  policy  in 
Alaska  is  the  method  used  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  determine  the  amount  paid  for  each  eligible  pupil  in  state- 
operated  schools.   As  already  noted.  Public  Law  874  provides  for 
local  school  systems  the  amount  per  child  which  normally  comes 
from  local  taxes  if  the  child  lives  on  Federal  property  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property;  and  one  half  of  this  amount 
if  the  child  meets  only  one  of  these  conditions.   For  state- 
operated  schools  in  Alaska  there  are  no  local  taxes;  revenues 
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for  these  schools  are  derived  entirely  from  state  sources. 
Moreover,  the  per  cent  of  public  school  children  eligible  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874  is  greater  in  Alaska  than  in 
any  other  state. 

Faced  with  this  problem,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ruled  that  the  state  of  Alaska  was  acting  as  a  local 
school  district  for  the  state-operated  schools  and  that  the 
Federal  contribution  rate,  in  this  case,  should  be  100  per  cent 
of  the  current  cost  per  pupil  during  the  second  preceding 
school  year.   This  ruling  enabled  the  state  of  Alaska  to  accept 
responsibility  for  operating  the  On  Base  Schools  as  part  of  its 
State-operated  School  System,  and  resulted  in  payments  per 

eligible  pupil  in  state -operated  schools  twice  as  great  as  pay- 
ments per  eligible  pupil  in  district-operated  schools  under 
Public  Law  874. 

The  legal  basis  for  this  ruling  is  reviewed  in  a  letter 
dated  January  27,  1961,  from  B.  Alden  Lillywhite  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  to  Commissioner  Norby .   The  pertinent  para- 
graphs from  this  letter  are  quoted  below: 

As  you  know,  under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  874 
school  districts  in  Alaska  are  divided  into 
two  groups  for  rate-making  purposes.   The  one 
group  consists  of  those  cities  or  independent 
school  districts  that  have  their  own  boards 
of  education  and  are  responsible  for  operating 
their  own  educational  program.   The  local 
contribution  rate  per  child  for  any  given  year 
for  this  group  of  school  districts  is  based  on 
one  half  of  the  State  average  expenditure  per 
child  in  the  second  preceding  year  from  all 
revenue  sources .   Any  of  these  districts  have 
the  alternative  of  submitting  comparable 
districts  from  which  the  local  contribution 
rate  would  be  determined  based  on  the  expendi- 
ture per  child  from  local  revenue  sources  in 
the  second  preceding  year.   So  far  these 
districts  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  one  half  of  the  State  average  cost  per 
pupil . 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in  Alaska 
operates  directly,  using  State,  local  and 
Federal  funds,  all  schools  located  on  military 
and  other  Federal  installations  and  all  schools 
in  unorganized  territory  not  operated  and/or 
financed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Interior.   The  definition  of  a 
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local  educational  agency  under  P.L.  874  includes 
a  State  Department  of  Education  which  directly 
operates  a  public  school  program.   Section  3(d) 
of  the  Act  requires  the  Commissioner  to  es- 
tablish the  local  contribution  rate  "...in  the 
State  in  which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
land  is  in  unorganized  territory  for  which  a 
State  agency  is  the  local  educational  agency.  .  . 
in  accordance  with  policies  and  principles  which 
will,  in  his  judgment,  best  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  most  nearly  approximate 
the  policies  and  principles  provided  herein  for 
determining  the  local  contribution  rates  in 
other  States."   Under  this  provision  which  gives 
the  Commissioner  some  latitude  in  his  judgment 
•we  have  considered  for  rate-making  purposes  this 
State-operated  program  involving  the  on-base 
schools  and  the  schools  in  unorganized  territory 
as  one  group.   The  local  contribution  rate  for 
the  Alaska-E-1  project  is  thus  determined  to  be 
the  total  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  from  all  revenue  sources  for  current 
operating  expenses  in  the  second  preceding  year. 

For  the  1960-61  school  year,  the  local  contri- 
bution rate  under  P.L.  874  for  Alaska-E-1  is 
$542.80.   One -half  this  amount  or  $271.40  is 
paid  for  "B"  category  children.   It  is  our  under- 
standing that  this  local  contribution  rate  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  cost  per  pupil  for  on- 
base  schools  and  is  somewhat  less  per  pupil  than 
the  average  cost  in  the  schools  of  the  remainder 
of  the  schools  in  the  unorganized  territory  in- 
cluded in  Alaska-E-1.   For  the  1960-61  school 
year,  the  rate  per  child  for  the  other  group,  the 
organized  school  districts  is  $271. 57,  which  is 
paid  for  "A"  category  children  and  one-half  this 
amount  or  $135-79  which  is  paid  for  "B"  category 
children. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  problem  in  Alaska  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  amended  wording  of  Subsection  3(d)  of 
Public  Law  874,  quoted  in  Lillywhite's  letter,  was  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.   Although  the  amended 
language  could  be  applied  to  any  state  in  which  "a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  land  is  an  unorganized  territory  for  which  a 
State  agency  is  the  local  educational  agency,"  actually  it  has 
been  found  to  be  applicable  only  to  state -operated  public  schools 
in  Alaska. 
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Nonresident  Pupils  Eligible  Under  Public  Law  874 

Since,  under  this  ruling,  the  Federal  government  pays 
$542  for  an  "A"  category  school  child  living  in  unorganized 
territory  and  only  $271  for  an  "A"  category  school  child  living 
in  an  organized  school  district,  some  important  questions  have 
arisen.   Should  children  residing  on  Ft.  Richardson  and  attend- 
ing the  Anchorage  High  School  be  included  in  the  state  appli- 
cation, entitling  the  state  of  Alaska  to  full  per-pupil  cost 
under  Public  Law  874,  or  should  these  children  be  included  in 
the  Anchorage  application,  entitling  the  Anchorage  Independent 
School  District  to  approximately  one  half  as  much  in  Federal 
funds?  Upon  recommendation  of  the  state  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, the  Alaska  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  August  I960 
meeting,  approved  including  "all  out -of -district ,  Federally- 
connected  pupils  under  Public  Law  874  who  attend  district 
schools  in  the  Alaska  District  Number  1  /State -operated  School 
System/7"  application  for  Federal  assistance." 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  State  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved agreements  between  the  state  commissioner  and  local 
school  districts,  waiving  any  entitlement  which  might  accrue 
to  the  state  under  Public  Law  815  for  out -of -district  Feder- 
ally-connected pupils  who  attend  district  schools. 

Following  these  actions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Education  entered  into  individual 
agreements  with  local  school  districts.   The  agreement  with 
the  Anchorage  Independent  School  District  provides: 

Effective  July  1,  I960,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  report  in  its  appli- 
cation for  Public  Law  874  funds  all  out-of- 
district  federally-connected  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Anchorage  Independent  District  School. 

The  procedure  for  reporting  such  pupils 
shall  be  established  by  the  Coordinator  for 
Public  Laws  815/874,  State  Department  of 
Education . 

The  District  will  receive  the  entitlement 
rate,  as  established  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  874,  for  out -of -district  3(a)  pupils. 

The  District  will  receive  the  entitlement 
rate  for  3(b)  pupils,  as  established  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  the  pro- 
visions of  P.L.  874,  or  the  tuition  rate, 
whichever  is  the  greater. . . . 
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The  District  will  continue  to  claim  out-of- 
district  federally-connected  pupils  in  its 
Public  Law  815  applications  and  will  identify 
such  pupils  in  accordance  with  instructions 
issued  for  preparation  of  the  applications. 

The  Anchorage  Independent  School  District,, 
claiming  federally -connected  children  for  pay- 
ment, will  provide  school  facilities  for  such 
children  on  the  same  basis  as  for  all  of  its 
other  children  and  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  20  years . 

The  State  Department  of  Education  waives 
its  right  to  claim  such  children  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  20  years. 

Under  these  agreements  the  school  district  receives  the 
total  current  cost  per  pupil  for  "A"  category  children  from 
the  state,  and  the  state,  in  turn,  receives  a  corresponding 
amount  from  the  Federal  government.  The  net  fiscal  effect  is 
essentially  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  a  high  school  were  es- 
tablished on  the  military  base  and  financed  as  part  of  the  On 
Base  School  System. 

Implications  for  Public  School  Organization  in  Alaska 

The  higher  rate  paid  for  Federally -connected  children 
attending  state-operated  schools  has  implications  for  the 
organization  of  public  schools  in  Alaska.   If  the  "unorganized" 
territory  were  "organized"  into  a  borough  or  a  school  district, 
the  legal  basis  for  the  higher  contribution  rate  under  Public 
Law  874  would  no  longer  exist.   Section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  87k, 
as  amended,  requires  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
establish  a  local  contribution  rate  "...in  a  State  in  which  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  land  is  in  unorganized  territory 
for  which  a  State  agency  is  the  local  educational  agency... in 
accordance  with  policies  and  principles  which  will,  in  his 
judgment,  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act...."   If 
Alaska  were  to  incorporate  the  currently  unorganized  territory 
into  organized  boroughs  and  assign  to  those  boroughs  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  public  schools,  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  would  no  longer  have  legal 
authority  to  establish  the  contribution  rate  differential  which 
now  exists  in  Alaska,  and  a  substantial  decrease  in  Federal 
funds  available  to  public  schools  in  the  state  under  Public 
Law  874  would  occur. 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
amendments  to  Public  Law  874  are  being  considered  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress,  some  of  which  would  reduce  the  amount  contributed  per 
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eligible  pupil.   Moreover,  if  a  general  Federal  support  program 
for  public  schools  is  enacted,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  probably  consider  the  availability  of  general 
Federal  support  per  pupil  in  determining  the  contribution  rate 
for  pupils  in  state-operated  public  schools  in  Alaska  who  are 
eligible  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 

School  Construction  Aid  Under  Public  Law  815 

The  companion  law  which  provides  Federal  assistance  for 
school  construction  in  school  systems  which  offer  free  public 
education  for  "Federally-connected"  children  is  known  as 
Public  Law  815.   The  amount  contributed  is  based  upon  the 
state  average  cost  per  pupil  of  constructing  minimum  school 
facilities  and  the  number  of  eligible  pupils.   The  high  cost 
of  school  construction  in  Alaska  is  recognized  in  this  program, 
and  the  amount  allotted  per  eligible  pupil  is  twice  the  amount 
allotted  per  eligible  pupil  in  other  western  states .   Federal 
contribution  rates  for  school  construction  purposes  under 
Public  Law  815  for  selected  western  states  are  disclosed  in 
Table  45.   A  summary  of  construction  funds  allotted  for  schools 


Table  45 

ESTIMATED  STATE  PER-PUPIL  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTING 
MINIMUM  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  USED  IN  ALLOTTING  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  815  AS  AMENDED 


Amount 

State  195b1       1959 

Alaska  $2,300  $2,630 

California  1,340  1,360 

Hawaii  1,150  1,030 

Idaho 950  1,040 

Montana 1,220  1,210 

Oregon  1,160  1,230 

Washington  1,320  1,350 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare,  "Administration  of  Public  Laws 
874  and  815,"  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (Washington, 
D.  C:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
I960),  p.  95. 
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in  Alaska  under  Public  Law  815  from  1951  to  i960  is  shown  in 
Table  46.   Approximately  $25  million  has  been  allotted  for 
school  construction  in  Alaska  during  this  ten -year  period. 


Table  46 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  ALLOTTED  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

IN  ALASKA  UNDER  PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  8l5,  AS 

AMENDED,  FISCAL  YEARS  1951  THROUGH  i960, 

AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  i960 


School  District 

Kodiak 

Sitka 

City  of  Nenana 

Palmer 

Anchorage 

Fairbanks 

State-operated  School  System 

North  Pole 

Angoon 

Hoonah 

Total 

On  Federal  Property 
(requested  amounts 
for  45  projects) 

Grand  Total 


Amount 


$  226,595 
76,927 
26,400 

278,235 

5,299,615 

1,036,519 

3,378,675 

54,690 

83,525 
150,000 

$10,611,181 


14,664,148 
$25,275,329 


Source:  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (I960),  pp.  96 
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A  school  district's  "entitlement"  for  school  construction 
funds  under  Public  Law  815  is  based  upon  the  state  average  cost 
of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  and  the  number  of 
eligible  children.   But,  in  addition,  to  receive  funds  a  school 
system  must  show  need  in  terms  of  enrollment  increases  and  a 
lack  of  classrooms. 


In  view  of  the  uncertainties  concerning  the  future  of 
Public  Laws  874  and  815,  it  is  not  possible  to  project  Federal 
contributions  for  public  schools  in  Alaska  under  these  laws. 
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Moreover,  the  Survey  Staff  believes  that  improvements  in  the 
organization  and  financial  structure  for  public  schools  in 
Alaska  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  Alaska's  needs  and  con- 
ditions.  These  conditions  include  continued  relationships 
with  the  Federal  government  under  Public  Law  874,  but  primarily 
they  should  reflect  Alaska's  internal  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties . 


Education  of  Alaska  Natives 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  response  to  insistent 
demands  from  white  settlers  in  Alaska,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
permitting  incorporated  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  tax- 
supported  schools  for  white  children.   The  establishment  of 
these  schools  increased  the  tendency  for  Federally-operated 
schools  to  concentrate  upon  the  special  educational  needs  of 
native  children,  a  tendency  which  had  developed  early  despite 
the  provision  in  the  Organic  Act  of  1884  for  educating  children 
in  Alaska  "without  reference  to  race." 

Responsibility  for  administrative  control  of  public 
schools  for  Alaska  natives  was  separated  further-  by  the  enact- 
ment, in  January  1905*  of  the  Nelson  Act  which  authorized  taxes 
to  be  levied  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  the  proceeds  to 
be  placed  in  the  "Alaska  Fund."   The  Act  earmarked  one  fourth 
of  this  fund  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
outside  incorporated  towns  for  white  children  and  for  "children 
of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civilized  life."   This  Act  left  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  responsibility  for  providing 
schools  for  other  native  children. 

Thus  in  1905  the  basic  administrative  pattern,  which 
still  persists,  was  established.   Locally  controlled  "school 
districts"  were  created  within  incorporated  towns  to  provide 
schools  primarily  for  white  children.   The  Federal  government, 
through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  later  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  responsible  for  maintaining 
schools  primarily  for  native  children.   The  Territory  of  Alaska 
was  responsible  for  maintaining  public  schools  outside  of 
incorporated  cities  primarily  for  white  children  and  for 
children  of  mixed  blood  who  led  "civilized  lives." 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  for  many  years  been  con- 
cerned with  various  approaches  to  education  of  Indian  children 
in  Alaska  as  well  as  in  other  states.   In  a  sense  the  existence 
of  a  major  bureau  of  government  devoted  to  "Indian  Affairs"  is 
an  anomaly  in  a  nation  dedicated  to  equal  treatment  of  all 
citizens  irrespective  of  racial  origins.   Actually,  it  is  not 
the  racial  characteristics  of  the  American  Indian  and  the 
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Alaska  native  that  call  for  special  consideration.   It  is  the 
cultural  and  economic  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

Special  Problems  in  the  Education  of  Native  Children 

A  significant  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Meriam  Survey 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1928.   The  survey 
report  emphasized  the  broad  educational  purposes  of  the  Bureau: 

The  fundamental  requirement  is  that  the  task 
of  the  Indian  Service  be  recognized  as  primarily 
educational,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  that  it  be  made  an  efficient  educational 
agency,  devoting  its  main  energies  to  the  social 
and  economic  advancement  of  the  Indians,  so  that 
they  may  be  absorbed  into  the  prevailing  civili- 
zation or  be  fitted  to  live  in  the  presence  of 
that  civilization  at  least  in  accordance  with  a 
minimum  standard  of  health  and  decency. 

To  achieve  this  end  the  Service  must  have  a 
comprehensive,  well-rounded  educational  program, 
adequately  supported,  which  will  place  it  at  the 
forefront  of  organizations  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  people.   This  program  must  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion  of  health,  the  advance- 
ment of  productive  efficiency,  the  acquisition 
of  reasonable  ability  in  the  utilization  of 
income  and  property,  guarding  against  exploi- 
tation, and  the  maintenance  of  reasonably  high 
standards  of  family  and  community  life....   By 
actively  seeking  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  governments  and  by  making  a  fair  contri- 
bution in  payment  for  services  rendered  by  them 
to  untaxed  Indians,  the  national  government  can 
expedite  the  transition  and  hasten  the  day  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  distinctive  Indian 
problem  and  when  the  necessary  governmental 
services  are  rendered  alike  to  whites  and  Indians 
by  the  same  organization  without  discrimination .2 

Of  special  interest  is  the  emphasis  in  this  1928  study 
upon  the  educational,  social,  and  economic  "advancement  of  the 
Indians  so  they  may  be  absorbed  into  the  prevailing  civilization 


^Lewis  Meriam  and  Associates,  The  Problem  of  Indian 
Administration  (Baltimore,  Md . :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1928), 
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or  be  fitted  to  live  in  the  presence  of  that  civilization." 
Preservation  of  the  older  native  culture  as  a  living  museum 
was  not  suggested;  but  the  distinction  between  being  "absorbed 
into"  or  living  in  the  "presence  of"  the  prevailing  civili- 
zation was  recognized,  with  important  implications  for 
education . 

The  report  urged  the  national  government  to  seek  co-oper- 
ation of  state  and  local  governments  and  pay  them  for  services 
rendered  untaxed  Indians.   Such  payments,  the  report  contends, 
would  hasten  the  day  when  there  would  not  be  a  distinctive 
Indian  problem.   The  enactment  of  the  Johnson-0 'Malley  Act  in 
193^  provided  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  policy. 

More  recently,  a  research  report  entitled  "A  Program  of 
Education  for  Alaskan  Natives , "  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  K.  Ray,  Chairman,  Division  of  Education,  University  of 
Alaska,  presents  the  problem  in  these  words: 

Although  in  recent  years  the  trend  has  been 
toward  increased  educational  opportunities  for 
the  many,  the  emphasis  on  advanced  education 
for  intelligent  natives  is  an  important  aspect 
of  federal  policy.   However,  the  older  idea  of 
taking  the  leaders  out  of  the  villages,  edu- 
cating them,  and  then  sending  them  back  as 
leaders  of  their  people--in  other  words,  of 
working  through  them  to  educate  the  majority-- 
has  changed.   The  newer  idea  is  to  educate  the 
intellectually  advanced  native  for  personal 
rather  than  group  development  so  that  he  is 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  his  Individual  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  anywhere  in 
society . 

But  the  special  problems  encountered  in  educating  Alaskan 
natives  are  not  limited  to  curriculum  emphasis.   The  primitive 
Indian  villages  need  teachers  who  can  pinch-hit  as  the  com- 
munity nurse,  radio  operator,  and  postmistress,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  the  children  what  they  need  to  learn  in  the  school 
room.   To  find  teachers  who  can  and  will  meet  these  broad 
responsibilities  in  an  isolated  village  in  an  often  unpleasant 
climate  presents  the  BIA  with  special  recruitment  problems. 

Important  also  is  the  ever-present  and  unbelievably 
expensive  problem  of  logistics.   Getting  people  and  supplies 
into  remote  villages  in  Alaska  is  a  problem  that  can  perhaps 
be  handled  more  efficiently  by  a  single  agency  such  as  the  BIA 
than  by  several  different  agencies,  each  responsible  for  some 
community  service. 
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The  division  of  administrative  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation of  native  children  between  the  BIA  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  led  to  frequent  negotiations  concerning 
the  responsibility  for  operating  schools  in  specific  communi- 
ties.  One  line  of  argument  holds  that,  since  education  is  a 
state  responsibility  and  since  Alaskan  natives  are  citizens  of 
the  state,  the  state  of  Alaska  should  provide  public  schools 
for  all  native  children.   This  position  is  buttressed  by  the 
Alaska  constitution  which  requires  the  Legislature  to  "establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  open  to  all  children  of 
the  state." 

The  contrary  argument  emphasizes  the  historic  role  of  the 
BIA  in  educating  Indian  children  not  only  in  Alaska  but  in  other 
states.   In  Alaska,  where  the  economy  is  only  partially  de- 
veloped and  where  the  number  of  native  children  to  be  educated 
is  proportionately  large,  participation  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  necessary  and  proper.   Moreover,  it  is  argued,  the 
special  educational  needs  of  native  children  require  the  "know- 
how"  of  the  experienced  BIA  staff. 

The  Johnson -0 'Malley  Program 

To  facilitate  acceptance  by  the  several  states  of 
responsibility  for  providing  schools  for  Indian  children,  the 
U.  S.  Congress  enacted  in  193^  the  " Johnson -0 'Malley  Act" 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with 
states  for  the  education  of  Indian  children.   Specifically,  the 
Act  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  contracts  with  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory having  legal  authority  so  to  do,  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  agricultural 
assistance,  and  social  welfare,  including  relief 
of  distress,  of  Indians  in  such  State  or  Terri- 
tory through  the  qualified  agencies  of  such 
State  or  Territory,  and  to  expend  under  such 
contract  or  contracts  moneys  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  education,  medical  attention, 
agricultural  assistance,  and  social  welfare, 
including  relief  of  distress,  of  Indians  in 
such  State. 

SEC.  2.   That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  making  any  contract  herein  authorized  with 
any  State  or  Territory,  may  permit  such  State 
or  Territory  to  utilize  for  the  purpose  of  this 
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Act,  existing  school  buildings,  hospitals,  and 
other  facilities,  and  all  equipment  therein  or 
appertaining  thereto,  including  livestock  and 
other  personal  property  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  for  their  use  and  maintenance. 

SEC.  3.   That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorized  to  perform  any  and  all 
acts  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations, 
including  minimum  standards  of  service,  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into 
effect:  Provided,  That  such  minimum  standards 
of  service  are  not  less  than  the  highest  main- 
tained by  the  States  or  Territories  with  which 
said  contract  or  contracts,  as  herein  provided, 
are  executed . 

Pursuant  to  the  " Johnson-0 'Malley  Act,"  an  agreement  has 
been  made  by  and  between  the  state  of  Alaska  and. the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the 
education  of  "natives"  of  the  state  of  Alaska.   The  agreement 
for  the  1960-61  school  year  requires  the  state  of  Alaska  to 
provide  education  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  for  all 
other  citizens  of  the  state,  for  native  children  residing  in 
the  following  communities: 

Afognak  Levelock 

Akutan  Newhalen 

Alitak  Nikolski 

Anchorage  Bay  (Chignik)  Nondalton 

Belkofski  Old  Harbor 

Chenega  Ouzinkie 

Chignik  Lake  Pilot  Point 

Circle  Port  Graham 

Egegik  Rampart 

Ekwok  Tatitlek 

Karluk  Tyonek 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  financial  assistance  for  the 
education  of  native  children  in  Angoon,  Hydaburg,  Hoonah,  Kake, 
Klawock,  and  in  the  Alaska  Native  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Anchorage. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  196O-6I  Johnson-0 'Malley  Contract, 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  agreed  to  pay 
$501,251.73  to  the  state  of  Alaska  for  carrying  out  the 
programs  covered  by  the  agreement.   This  amount  covered  the 
entire  cost  of  educating  native  children  in  the  22  communities 
listed  above  and  provided  assistance  payments  in  six  other 
communities.   Approximately  $25,000  was  Included  to  cover 
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administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.   Annual  expenditures  for  the  operation  of  schools 
under  the  Johnson -0 'Mai ley  Contract  since  1952  are  shown  in 
Table  47. 


Table  47 

EXPENDITURES  IN  SCHOOLS  OPERATED  UNDER  JOHNSON 
O'MALLEY  CONTRACT  FOR  INDICATED  YEARS 


Total 

Capital  Outlay 

Plant 

Year 

Current  Expenses 

Expense 

Maintenance 

1951-52 

$  32,998 

$   346 

$    99 

1952-53 

105,148 

3,496 

2,194 

1953-54 

299,272 

10,038 

6,069 

1954-55 

256,851 

8,287 

28,595 

1955-56 

299,263 

19,374 

21,897 

1956-57 

314,402 

10,699 

7,688 

1957-58 

366,865 

6,934 

7,568 

1958-59 

353,424 

8,666 

3,784 

1959-60 

360,723 

8,031 

3,782 

Note:  Plant  Maintenance  expenditures  are  included  in  Total 
Current  Expenses. 

Source:  Biennial  Reports  of  Alaska  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Transfer  of  Responsibility  for  Educating  Native  Children 
from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  State  of  Alaska 


In  recent  years  frequent  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  accelerate  the  transfer  of  its 
schools  to  the  state  of  Alaska.   In  response  to  a  plan  proposed 
in  1955  for  transferring  Federal  BIA  Schools  to  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  approved  a  letter 
to  William  Olsen,  Area  Director,  Alaska  Native  Service,  ex- 
pressing the  Board's  view  concerning  the  proposal.   Pertinent 
excerpts  from  this  letter,  dated  March  1,  1955,  follow: 

The  Territorial  Board  of  Education  does  not  con- 
sider the  proposed  Alaska  Territorial  Plan  for 
Permanent  Transfer  of  Federal  Schools  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  as  submitted  to  this  office 
to  be  acceptable  primarily  because  it  provides 
for  a  cut-off  of  financial  support  for  these 
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schools  after  a  period  of  time,  and  further 
because  the  Board  feels  that  any  attempt  to 
place  the  financial  burden  on  the  Territory 
for  the  operation  of  these  schools  at  the 
present  time  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
would  constitute  a  financial  burden  which 
the  Territory  is  not  prepared  to  assume  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  assume.   The  plan 
is  also  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
that  it  does  not  provide  assurance  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  current  operation,  does  not 
insure  that  adequate  buildings  will  be  pro- 
vided, does  not  include  assurance  that  other 
services  such  as  health,  welfare,  and  com- 
munications will  be  adequately  cared  for, 
and  provides  no  recognition  of  the  need  for 
assistance  to  incorporated  districts  burdened 
with  Native  children. 

The  attitude  of  the  Juneau  Area  Office  of  the  BIA  toward 
the  need  for  a  permanent  transfer  plan  is  summarized  in  policy 
statement  contained  in  a  booklet  entitled  "We  Teach  in  Alaska," 
prepared  in  June  1959  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  BIA 
Schools : 

The  policy  of  the  Juneau  Area  is  based  upon 
the  point  of  view  that  Indians,  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  educational  services  and  advantages 
as  other  citizens  of  Alaska.   Therefore,  the 
final  responsibility  for  the  education  of  all 
native  people  rests  with  the  State  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  situated  as  other  citi- 
zens; and  with  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
extent  that  they  differ  from  other  citizens 
due  to  their  origin  and  historical  relations 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Juneau  Area  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  stated  above,  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  by  entering  into  contracts 
with  the  State  and/or  local  school  units,  when 
authorized  by  State  law,  so  that  all  Alaska 
children  may  be  educated  together  in  the  same 
school  system. 

Due  to  the  inadequate  educational  level  of 
many  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts,  and  the 
inability  of  the  State  to  carry  the  burden 
financially  and  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  these  people  within  the  limitations  of 
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State  policy,  and  prescribed  courses  of  study, 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Juneau  Area  to  operate 
schools  either  directly  or  through  contract, 
on  a  boarding  and  day  school  basis  until  such 
time  as  these  limitations  have  been  removed. 

The  education  of  native  children,  as  well  as  nonnative 
children,  in  the  remote  villages  of  Alaska  is  a  complex  problem 
because  of  the  high  per-pupil  cost  due  to  the  extreme  isolation 
of  the  villages  and  the  special  educational  requirements  of  some 
of  the  children.   Moreover,  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
need  for  joint  planning  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  state 
of  Alaska.   A  sound  long-term  basis  for  co-operative  action  is 
needed  to  provide  education  for  children  in  native  villages 
throughout  the  decade  ahead . 

During  the  1959-60  school  year,  the  distribution  of  native 
children  among  the  various  school  systems  of  Alaska  was  as 
follows : 

Number  of 
School  System  Children 

District  Schools  4,300 

State -operated  Rural  Schools  2,448 

Johnson -0' Mai ley  Schools  6l8 

Alaska  On  Base  Schools  22 

BIA  Schools  5,303 

Total  enrollment  12,891 

It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  half  of  the  native 
children  were  enrolled  in  local  district  or  state -operated  rural 
schools,  financed  without  contributions  from  the  BIA.   The  re- 
maining native  pupils  were  in  schools  operated  by  the  state 
under  the  Johnson-0 'Malley  Contract,  financed  in  full  from  BIA 
funds,  and  in  schools  operated  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  BIA  has  urged  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  accept  transfer  of  additional  schools  from  the 
BIA  School  System.   The  State  Board  of  Education,  keenly  aware 
of  increasing  school  costs,  has  been  reluctant  to  accept  ad- 
ditional schools.   Thus,  although  the  state  recognizes  its  legal 
obligation  to  educate  all  children  in  the  state  and  the  BIA  is 
quite  ready  to  transfer  additional  schools,  the  transfer  process 
has  virtually  stopped  because  of  financial  obstacles. 

To  facilitate  a  gradual  transfer  of  schools  from  the  BIA 
system  and  to  achieve  the  advantages  of  co-ordinated  planning 
during  the  crucial  decade  ahead,  when  increasing  enrollments 
of  native  children  will  require  expansion  of  facilities,  a 
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co-operative  long-term  financial  plan  is  needed.   Establishment 
of  such  a  plan  is  urgent  at  this  time  since  potential  enroll- 
ments of  native  children  in  elementary  schools  are  expected  to 
increase  40  per  cent  during  the  next  five  years ,  and  potential 
secondary  students  will  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate. 

Proposed  Co-operative  Johnson -0 'Malley  Contract 

The  present  Johnson-0 'Malley  Contract  in  Alaska  does  not 
provide  for  co-operative  financing  of  schools.   Instead,  the 
total  annual  operative  cost  of  schools  financed  under  the 
contract  is  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.   The  Survey 
Staff  believes  that  the  state  of  Alaska  should  contribute 
toward  the  cost  of  schools  operated  under  the  Johnson-0 'Malley 
Contract,  especially  since  a  substantial  portion  of  state 
school  funds  is  derived  from  land  resources  granted  to  Alaska 
by  the  Federal  government . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  con- 
tributes nothing  toward  the  education  of  many  native  children 
in  village  schools  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  State- 
operated  School  System.   The  Survey  Staff  believes  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  a  revised  Johnson-0' Malley 
Contract,  should  contribute  toward  the  education  of  these 
native  children.   The  transfer  of  schools  from  the  BIA  system 
and  from  the  Johnson-0 'Malley  Contract  to  the  State -operated 
School  System  should  not  be  a  device  for  shifting  the  complete 
financial  responsibility  to  the  state.   A  continuing  Federal 
responsibility  should  be  recognized  in  each  village  until  it 
develops  sufficient  tax  resources  to  become  an  incorporated 
school  district  or  borough  school  system. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
budget  for  the  present  Johnson-0 'Malley  Schools  should  be  made 
part  of  the  State-operated  School  System,  and  that  a  revised 
Johnson-0 'Malley  Contract  should  cover  all  eligible  native 
children  attending  state-operated  schools. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  the  state  should  contribute  $150 
for  each  child,  both  native  and  nonnative,  in  the  State- 
operated  School  System.  Moreover,  all  other  special  aids  pro- 
vided by  the  state,  exclusive  of  equalization  payments,  should 
be  granted  to  the  State -operated  School  System  for  both  native 
and  nonnative  children  on  the  same  bases  that  such  aids  are 
granted  to  incorporated  school  districts  or  boroughs. 

In  addition  to  these  state  funds,  the  proceeds  of  the  pro 
posed  property  tax  to  be  levied  on  property  in  the  area  served 
by  the  State-operated  School  system  and  applicable  Federal 
funds  should  be  made  available  to  the  State-operated  School 
System. 
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These  revenues,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  finance 
the  annual  requirements  of  the  State -operated  School  System. 
The  additional  funds  needed  annually—the  "deficit"  between 
approved  budget  and  available  revenues --should  be  financed  from 
two  sources:  (l)  state  equalization  payments,  and  (2)  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  contributions  under  a  revised  Johnson -0 'Malley 
Contract.   The  "deficit"  should  be  apportioned  between  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  state  of  Alaska  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  native  and  nonnative  children  in  the  State- 
operated  School  System. 

The  Survey  Staff  believes  that  a  long-term,  truly  co-oper- 
ative Johnson -0 'Malley  Contract  is  urgently  needed  in  Alaska, 
and  that  the  plan  outlined  above  is  fair  to  everyone  concerned 
and  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Johnson -0 'Malley  Act. 
While  many  details,  such  as  the  financing  of  capital  outlays 
and  major  plant  repairs,  remain  to  be  negotiated,  the  proposed 
plan  should  form  a  sound  basis  for  a  long-term  agreement. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Proposed  Johnson -0 'Malley  Plan 

Had  the  proposed  co-operative  finance  plan  been  in  effect 
during  the  1959-60  school  year,  there  would  have  been  some  in- 
crease in  the  BIA  contribution  and  a  decrease  in  the  state 
contribution.   But  as  more  schools  are  transferred  from  the  BIA 
School  System  to  the  State-operated  School  System,  and  as 
capital  outlay  and  debt  service  expenditures  are  programmed,  the 
state  contribution  would  increase.   Moreover,  as  enrollments  of 
native  children  increase,  the  cost  to  the  BIA  would  increase. 

The  following  analysis  assumes  that  the  current  expendi- 
tures per  child  in  average  daily  membership,  if  the  state- 
operated  schools  and  the  Johnson -0 'Malley  schools  had  been  com- 
bined during  the  1959-60  school  year,  would  have  been  $600, 
including  pupil  transportation  and  state  administrative  costs. 
Estimates  of  available  revenues  per  pupil  under  the  proposed 
co-operative  finance  plan  are  shown,  and  the  remaining  "deficit" 
to  be  paid  from  BIA  and  state  equalization  funds  is  indicated. 

Native   Nonnative 
Average  daily  membership  in  state-operated 

rural  and  Johnson -0 'Malley  schools 
Estimated  current  expenditure  per  child  in 

A.D.M. 
Estimated  funds  available  per  child  from 
all  sources  exclusive  of  state  equali- 
zation and  BIA  funds: 

(a)  Proposed  property  tax 
lb)  Federal  P.L.  874  funds 
(c)  Basic  state  support 

Total         $  370     $  370 


2,839 

2,621 

$  6oo 

$  600 

$   20 
200 
150 

$   20 
200 
150 
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Native   Nonnative 


Per-pupil  deficit  to  be  paid  from  state 
equalization  and  revised  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Contract 

Total  state  equalization  payment  needed 
(2,621  x  $230) 

Total  Johnson -0 'Mai ley  deficit  payment 
(2,839  x  $230) 


$  230    $ 


230 


$602,830 
$652,970 


A  comparison  of  actual  and  proposed  contributions  by  the  state 
and  by  the  BIA,  for  current  expense  purposes  during  the  1959-60 
school  year,  shows  a  decrease  for  the  state  and  an  increase  for 
the  BIA  as  follows: 


State  appropriation  for  rural  schools  (1959-60) 
Pro-rata  share  of  state  administration  costs 
Total  state  expenses  for  rural  schools 

Proposed  state  basic  support  contribution 

(5,460  x  $150) 
Proposed  state  equalization  contribution 

(2,621  x  $230) 

Total  proposed  state  contribution  (1959-60) 

Decrease  in  state  contribution 

BIA  contribution  under  1959-60  Johnson -0 ' Mai ley 
Contract 

Proposed  BIA  deficit  contribution  (2,839  x  $230) 

Increase  in  BIA  contribution 


$1,837,000 

138,000 

$1,975,000 


$  819,000 
$  602,830 


$1,421,«30 
$   553,170 

$  393,500 
$  652,970 
$  259,470 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  combined  state  and  BIA 
contribution  Is  decreased  by  approximately  $293,700.   This  de- 
crease is  offset  by  estimated  additional  revenues  in  the  amount 
of  $109,000  to  be  obtained  from  the  proposed  property  tax. 
Moreover,  under  the  proposed  plan  approximately  600  pupils  now 
attending  schools  operated  by  the  state  under  the  existing 
Johnson -0 'Mall ey  Contract  would  become  eligible  for  payments 
under  Public  Law  874.   It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$185,000  in  additional  Federal  contributions  would  be  available 
from  this  source. 

In  appraising  the  long-term  effects  of  the  co-operative 
finance  plan  these  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind: 
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1.  As  additional  schools  are  transferred  from  the  BIA  School 
System  to  the  State -operated  School  System,  the  state  will 
be  required  to  contribute  $150  annually  in  basic  school  sup- 
port for  each  pupil.   It  is  assumed  that  such  transfers  will 
occur  gradually  as  opportune  conditions  occur.   If  200 
pupils  were  transferred  each  year,  the  state  basic  support 
contribution  would  increase  $30,000  each  year. 

2.  The  analysis  shown  for  the  1959-60  school  year  does  not 
include  funds  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service.   Increases 
in  the  annual  budget  for  this  purpose  would  increase  the 
state  equalization  payment  and  the  BIA  deficit  payment  under 
the  co-operative  plan.   But  the  State-operated  School  System 
would  receive  its  pro-rata  share  from  cigarette  tax  revenues 
for  both  native  and  nonnative  children,  which  would  reduce 
the  additional  equalization  and  deficit  payments  needed. 

3.  The  proposed  co-operative  finance  plan  should  pave  the  way 
for  better  education  in  native  villages.   A  unified  adminis- 
tration and  a  definite  long-term  finance  policy  is  essential 
to  productive  co-operation  between  the  state  and  the  BIA. 
Both  agencies  should  have  a  concern  for  improving  the  quality 
of  education  of  all  children  and  both  should  have  an  interest 
in  keeping  costs  at  a  reasonable  level .   The  proposed  finance 
plan  should  contribute  to  this  attitude  and  facilitate  long- 
term  planning. 

4.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
native  Children  in  all  schools,  and  the  need  for  improving 
school  buildings,  the  BIA  must  plan  for  an  increase  in  its 
financial  contributions  during  the  decade  ahead.   Failure  of 
the  BIA  to  meet  its  financial  obligations  would  inevitably 
result  in  a  breakdown  of  education  in  the  native  villages 
because  the  economy  of  Alaska  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
accept  the  full  burden  of  providing  schools  in  these  com- 
munities . 

But,  under  the  co-operative  finance  plan,  when  a  village 
develops  an  adequate  property  tax  base  and  is  large  enough 
to  operate  its  own  schools  efficiently,  it  will  become  an 
incorporated  local  school  system  and  the  BIA  obligation  will 
no  longer  exist.   The  local  community  and  the  state  would 
assume  the  full  burden  of  providing  education  for  native 
children  in  such  communities  as  they  now  do  for  4,300  native 
children  attending  local  district  schools  in  Alaska. 

5.  Finally,  separation  of  administrative  control  and  fiscal 
responsibility  for  native  and  nonnative  school  children  in 
Alaska  may  lead  to  misunderstanding  concerning  integration 
of  schools.   The  proposed  co-operative  finance  plan  would 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  such  misunderstandings  in  the 
future . 
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Recommendations 


1  .  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  responsible  for 
submitting  applications  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for 
assistance  under  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  813  for  the  On 
Base  Schools  and  the  State-operated  Rural  Schools.   This  pro- 
cedure was  followed  under  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education 
and,  if  full  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  rural  schools 
is  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  applications  should 
be  submitted  under  authority  of  this  Board.   Moreover,  the 
superintendent  of  state-operated  schools  should  be  responsible 
for  preparing  the  applications,  just  as  local  superintendents 
prepare  applications  for  local  school  districts.   The  state 
commissioner  of  education  should  be  responsible  for  reviewing 
and  transmitting  the  applications. 

2 .  Expenditure  of  funds  received  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment under  Public  Laws  874  and  813  for  state-operated  schools 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Federal  contributions  under  Public  Law  874  should  continue  to 
be  placed  in  a  separate  fund  from  which  disbursements  are  made 
covering  expenditures  incurred  in  the  operation  of  On  Base 
Schools.   Transfers  from  this  fund  for  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  the  state  rural  school  system  and  for  pupil  transpor- 
tation should  be  made  under  written  policies  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  conformity  with  Federal  policies 
for  the  use  of  these  funds. 

3 .  The  policy  of  maintaining  an  operating  cash  balance  in 
the  Public  Law  874  fund  should  be  continued.   Although  Federal 
contributions  for  children  in  state-operated  schools  are  based 
on  the  full  current  cost  per  pupil,  a  cash  balance  is  needed  to 
meet  costs  incurred  early  in  the  school  year  before  Federal 
payments  are  received  and  to  provide  for  increases  in  per-pupil 
costs . 

4 .  A  complete  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
Public  Law  874  funds,  received  for  state-operated  schools,- 
should  be  made  annually  and  be  included  in  published  reports 
of  the  commissioner  of  education.   Complete  published  reports 
covering  these  transactions  are  especially  important  to  sub- 
stantiate Alaska's  special  needs  which  must  be  considered  by 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  determining  the  contri- 
bution rate  for  eligible  children  in  state-operated  schools. 
Incomplete  reports,  or  use  of  these  funds  for  other  public 
school  purposes,  would  jeopardize  Alaska's  favorable  contri- 
bution rate. 

5 .  Schools  currently  operated  under  the  Johnson -0 'Malley 
Contract  should  be  merged  with  the  Alaska  rural  schools  to 
form  a  unified  State-operated  School  System.   This  unification 
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is  intended  to  streamline  administration  and  budgetary  pro- 
cedures, emphasize  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  integrated 
schools  for  native  and  nonnative  children,  and  facilitate  long- 
term  co-operative  planning  for  the  expansion  of  village  school 
facilities . 

6 .  School  districts  which  do  not  meet  standards  es- 
tablished for  school  districts  should  be  dissolved  and  the 
schools  in  these  districts  should  be  transferred  to  the  State- 
operated  School  System.   Minimum  standards  for  establishing 
local  school  districts  have  been  discussed  by  other  members  of 
the  Survey  Staff.   These  standards,  if  adopted  by  the  state, 
would  require  the  dissolution  of  some  small  school  districts. 
Transfer  of  such  schools  to  the  State-operated  School  System 
should  lead  to  improved  administration  and  clarification  of 
financial  responsibility. 

7 .  A  single  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  State-operated 
School  System  should  be  adopted  each  year  following  the  budget- 
ary procedure  of  incorporated  local  school  districts.   The 
budget  should  provide  for  all  current  operating  expenses, 
including  pupil  transportation,  as  well  as  for  capital  outlays 
and  debt  service.   In  so  far  as  practicable,  the  State-operated 
School  System  should  maintain  educational  standards  comparable 
to  standards  in  local  school  districts. 

8 .  The  state  should  allocate  to  the  State-operated  School 
System  its  per-pupil  share  of  basic  school  support  and  its 
proper  share  of  any  other  state  aids  made  available  for  public 
schools .   In  determining  the  amount  of  state  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  State -operated  School  System,  all  pupils,  both 
native  and  nonnative,  would  be  counted.   Thus,  in  all  state 
school  appropriations  (except  the  school  equalization  funds,  to 
be  explained  later),  the  native  children  would  share  upon  the 
same  basis  as  nonnative  children. 

9.  The  State-operated  School  System  should  receive  all 
Federal  funds  to  which  it  Is  entitled,  especially  funds  availa- 
ble under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  bJ4   and  B15.   It  is 
expected  that  the  State-operated  School  System  will  serve  a 
large  number  of  pupils  eligible  for  assistance  under  Public 
Laws  874  and  815,  including  pupils  presently  in  Johnson-0 'Malley 
schools.   Moreover,  if  additional  Federal  funds  are  made  availa- 
ble for  education  under  new  laws,  the  State-operated  School 
System  should  receive  its  proper  share. 

10.  The  difference  between  the  approved  annual  budget  of 
the  State-operated  School  System  and  funds  available  to  it 
should  be  computed  each  year  and  the  additional  funds  needed  to 
make  up  the  deficit  should  be  provided  from  state  equalization 
funds  and  from  BIA  funds  available  under  a  revised  Jonnson- 
0 'Malley  Contract.   Under  this  arrangement,  the  state  of  Alaska 
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would  first  apportion  to  the  State -operated  School  System  all 
basic  school  support  and  special  aid  funds  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  such  funds  are  apportioned 
to  local  school  districts.   Additional  funds  needed  would  be 
provided  from  state  school  equalization  funds  and  from  BIA 
contributions . 

11 .  The  BIA.  under  a  revised  comprehensive  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Contract,  should  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the 
deficit  in  the  State-operated  School  System  budget  multiplied 
by  the  per  cent  of  eligible  native  children  in  the  school 
system;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  deficit  should  be  paid  by 
the  state  from  equalization  funds .   This  proposal  requires  a 
revision  of  the  Johnson -0 'Malley  Contract  for  Alaska,  but  it 
preserves  the  fundamental  ideas  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  for  many  years  emphasized:  (1)  payments  must  be 
related  to  the  number  of  eligible  native  children,  and  (2)  pay 
rnents  must  not  exceed  the  deficit  which  remains  after  full  par 
ticipation  by  the  school  system  in  all  available  state  and 
local  school  revenues. 

More  important,  the  proposed  plan  would  permit  the 
consolidation  of  village  schools  into  a  unified  administrative 
system,  leaving  the  BIA  and  the  state  of  Alaska  jointly 
responsible  for  providing  "equalization"  or  "deficit"  payments 
as  enrollments  Increase.   A  firmly  established  co-operative 
finance  program  should  make  it  possible  for  the  two  agencies 
to  plan  co-operatively  for  the  impending  increase  in  edu- 
cational needs  for  both  natives  and  nonnatives  in  the  villages 
of  Alaska. 

Mutual  assurance  of  continued  support  by  both  the 
state  of  Alaska  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  be  pro 
vided  to  make  the  co-operative  finance  program  effective.   A 
resolution  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  and  a  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  needed  to  provide  a  basis  for 
long-term  planning  by  the  agencies  involved. 
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AN  ALTERNATE  FINANCE  PLAN 


For  many  years  the  state  of  Alaska  has  established  by  law 
a  minimum  annual  salary  schedule  for  public  school  teachers. 
This  schedule  determines  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  state- 
operated  schools  and  fixes  a  limitation  for  state  percentage 
contributions  to  local  school  districts  for  teachers'  salaries. 
Thus,  the  state  teachers'  salary  schedule  provides  a  parity 
formula  for  state  contributions  to  local  school  districts  and 
to  the  state-operated  school  system.   Moreover,  the  recruitment 
of  teachers  for  all  of  Alaska's  public  schools  is  aided  by  the 
publication  of  the  state  minimum  salary  schedule  for  teachers. 

If  continued  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  state  salary 
schedule  for  teachers  established  annually  by  the  Legislature, 
the  finance  plan  should  assure  that  sufficient  funds  are  avail- 
able to  pay  these  salaries  in  state-operated  schools  and  in 
local  school  districts  without  excessive  local  tax  rates.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  the  salary 
schedule  in  the  finance  plan,  which  can  be  done  making  the 
following  changes: 

1.  The  allotment  for  pupil  transportation  should  remain 
unchanged . 

2.  Instead  of  the  proposed  allotments  based  upon  number  of 
classroom  units  (professional  employees)  a  computation 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  financing  the  state 
salary  schedule  in  each  local  school  district.   The  present 
state  formula  limiting  the  number  of  professional  positions 
allowable  should  be  retained.   The  allotment  for  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  used  to  com- 
pute approved  teacher  salary  expenditures  for  percentage 
reimbursement  purposes  under  the  present  state  aid  plan, 
except  that  (a)  the  same  salary  schedule  should  be  used  for 
local  school  districts  and  for  state-operated  schools,  and 
(b)  the  cost  of  financing  the  salary  schedule  should  be 
added  to  other  items  to  determine  the  basic  school  need  for 
each  local  district. 

3.  The  proposed  allotment  per  pupil  should  be  changed  to 
reflect  cost  differences  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
state.   In  the  Southeast  region  the  amount  allowed  for  each 
child  in  average  daily  membership  during  the  preceding 
school  year  should  be  $140;  in  the  South  Central  region, 
$150;  and  in  the  Central  and  Northwest  regions,  $160. 
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4.  The  proposed  allotment  for  each  approved  attendance  center 
should  be  Increased  slightly.   For  each  elementary  school  an 
allotment  of  $2,000  Is  proposed ,  and  for  each  accredited 
four-year  secondary  school  an  allotment  of  $4,000  is  recom- 
mended.  These  allotments  are  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
unusually  high  per-pupil  cost  of  operating  small  schools  in 
isolated  locations. 

Except  for  these  modifications,  the  alternate  plan  is  the 
same  as  the  original  recommendation.   The  allotments  for  each 
school  district  should  be  added  together  and  from  this  sum  the 
proceeds  of  a  local  4 -mi 11  tax  and  other  applicable  local  reve- 
nues should  be  deducted.   The  difference  so  obtained  is  the 
amount  to  be  contributed  from  the  state  school  equalization 
fund. 

Either  of  the  plans  presented  in  this  report  assures  that 
each  school  district  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  finance  a 
basic  or  minimum  school  program,  provided  unusual  local  con- 
ditions do  not  require  large  amounts  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
provided  by  the  formula. 

In  Alaska,  however,  unusual  local  conditions  will  often 
require  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  foundation  program.  Funds 
for  such  additional  expenditures  should  be  provided,  in  part, 
from  extra  local  tax  effort .   But  the  state  should  also  make 
supplemental  grants  to  school  districts  which  have  raised  for 
school  purposes  more  than  the  required  4-mill  local  tax.  Supple- 
mental state  contributions  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  an 
additional  10  per  cent  of  the  per-pupil  and  attendance  center 
allotments  for  each  1-mill  levy,  or  its  equivalent,  contributed 
to  schools  from  local  sources  in  excess  of  the  required  4-mill 
levy.   Thus,  if  a  community  in  South  Central  Alaska  contributes 
for  current  operation  of  local  public  schools  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  proceeds  of  a  6-mill  property  tax  (2  mills  in  excess 
of  the  required  4-mill  rate),  the  state  should  contribute  an 
additional  amount  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  per-pupil  and 
attendance  center  allotments,  or  $30  per  pupil;  $400  per  ele- 
mentary school;  and  $800  per  secondary  school. 

Application  of  the  alternate  plan  to  school  districts  with 
taxable  valuations  in  excess  of  $500,000  is  shown  in  Table  48, 
for  the  1959-60  school  year.   The  last  two  columns  show  the 
formula  amounts  allotted  to  each  district  and  the  actual  current 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  pupil  transportation.   In  three 
school  districts  the  basic  school  need  formula  exceeds  actual 
current  expenditures  by  more  than  5  per  cent:  by  7  per  cent  in 
Cordova;  by  6  per  cent  in  Nome;  and  by  6  per  cent  in  Pelican. 
Evidence  indicates  that  current  expense  budgets  were  too  low  in 
these  districts  during  the  1959-60  school  year,  and  that 
increases  provided  by  the  formula  are  justified. 
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Table  48 

COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  ACTUAL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1959 -60  IN  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS  WITH  TAXABLE  VALUATIONS  IN  EXCESS  OF  $500,000 


Other 

Annual 

Salary 

Current 

Current 

District 

Schedule 

Expense 

Total  Basic 

Expenditure 

Allotment3- 

Allotment13 

Sc 

:hool  Need0 

1959 -60d 

Anchorage 

$  2,749,058 

$  1,545,000 

$ 

4,294,058 

$  5,717,468 

Cordova 

117,508 

61,800 

179,308 

166,674 

Fairbanks 

1,224.693 

660,320 

1,885,013 

2,281,858 

Haines 

92,854 

40,260 

133,114 

148,401 

Juneau 

531,107 

296,020 

827,127 

879,5^0 

Ketchikan 

503,178 

275,160 

778,338 

834,810 

Kodiak 

240,053 

120,150 

360,203 

395,136 

Nenana 

41,877 

18,880 

60,757 

61,749 

Nome 

173,212 

99,440 

272,652 

256,969 

North  Pole 

33,053 

14,320 

47,373 

47,967 

Palmer 

284,595 

136,850 

421,445 

494,998 

Pelican 

11,850 

7,040 

18,890 

17,720 

Petersburg 

131,367 

70.820 

202,187 

204,105 

Seldovia 

32,316 

18,000 

50,316 

49,314 

Seward 

171,588 

91,800 

263,388 

261,503 

Sitka 

285,327 

152,320 

437,647 

472,140 

Skagway 

47,500 

24,200 

71,700 

71,227 

Valdez 

65,228 

30,600 

95,828 

97,010 

Wrangell 

104,206 

55,840 

160, 046 

160,687 

Totals 

$  6,840,570 

$  3,718,820 

$10,559,390 

$12,619,276 

aAmount  required  to  pay  the  annual  salary  prescribed  by  the 

state  to  all  professional  personnel  needed  and  actually 
employed  by  the  school  district. 

Includes  amounts  allotted  per  pupil  in  average  daily  member- 
ship during  preceding  school  year  and  amounts  allotted 
for  attendance  centers  maintained. 

Total  of  amounts  shown  in  two  preceding  columns. 

Excludes  expenditure  for  pupil  transportation,  capital  outlay, 
and  debt  service. 
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In  three  school  districts  the  formula  provided  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  actual  current  expenditures:  75  per  cent  in 
Anchorage;  83  per  cent  in  Fairbanks;  and  85  per  cent  in  Palmer 
In  all  other  school  districts  the  basic  school  need  formula 
corresponded  closely  to  actual  current  expenditures. 


The  alternate  plan  proposes  supplemental  state  grants  for 
school  districts  which  raise  from  local  sources  more  than  the 
yield  of  a  4-mill  tax  levy  for  current  expense  purposes.   Since 
the  basic  school  need  formula  did  not  provide  all  the  funds 
requisite  for  current  expense  purposes  in  all  school  districts 
during  the  1959-60  school  year,  some  districts  would  have  found 
it  necessary  to  raise  additional  funds  from  local  sources.   The 
additional  amounts  needed  in  terms  of  tax  rate  equivalents  are 
shown  in  Table  49.   The  proposed  supplemental  state  grants  to 
these  school  districts  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  same 
table.   If  the  alternate  plan  had  been  in  effect  during  the 
1959-60  school  year,  all  school  districts  with  taxable  valu- 
ations in  excess  of  $500,000  would  have  needed  to  levy  4  mills 
for  current  expense  purposes,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

6  mills 
5i 

5i 


Fairbanks 

Ketchikan  , 
North  Pole 

• 
• 

• 
• 

The  higher  school  tax  rates  in  these  districts  reflect  addition- 
al school  services,  unusual  cost  factors,  and/or  higher  salaries 
paid  to  school  employees. 


The  relationship  between  the  basic  school  need  formula  and 
actual  current  expenses  during  the  1959-60  school  year  in  school 
districts  with  taxable  valuations  of  less  than  $500,000  is  shown 
in  Table  50  (p.  186) .   In  all  but  two  districts  the  basic  school 
need  formula  exceeds  actual  expenditures,  indicating  a  need  for 
increased  expenditures  to  bring  these  schools  up  to  a  satis- 
factory standard.   Even  so,  the  correspondence  between  the 
formula  amounts  and  actual  expenditures  is  quite  close. 

The  computation  of  the  yield  of  a  4-mill  property  tax  in 
these  school  districts  is  not  indicated  since  many  of  them  are 
expected  to  become  part  of  the  State-operated  School  System. 
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Table  k^ 

STATE  EQUALIZATION  AID  COMPUTED  FOR  THE  1959-60  SCHOOL  YEAR 

UNDER  ALTERNATE  PROPOSAL  (SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  TAXABLE 

VALUATION  IN  EXCESS  OF  $500,000) 


State 

Basic 
School  Need 

Applicable 
Local  Funds3, 

Equalization 

Aidb 

Supplemental 

District 

Ta> 

:  Ratec 

State  Aidd 

Anchorage 

$  h, 29k, 058 

$1,801,651 

$2,1+92,1+07 

2 

mills 

$309,000 

Cordova 

179, 308 

28,307 

151,001 

0 

0 

Fairbanks 

1,885,013 

637,^6 

1,21+7,567 

1 

1/2 

99,61+0 

Haines 

133,13* 

17,855 

115,259 

1 

1/2 

6,039 

Juneau 

827,127 

289,687 

537,  MK) 

1/2 

ll+,800 

Ketchikan 

778, 338 

292,  30l+ 

1+86,031+ 

1/2 

13,758 

Kodiak 

360,203 

99,813 

260,390 

0 

0 

Nenana 

60,757 

5,813 

5^,912 

0 

0 

Nome 

272,652 

3^, 598 

238,05^ 

0 

0 

North  Pole 

^7,373 

3,836 

^3,537 

1/1+ 

358 

Palmer 

1+21,1+1+5 

103,383 

318,062 

1 

1/2 

20,527 

Pelican 

18,890 

i+,696 

ll+,19l+ 

0 

0 

Petersburg 

202,187 

28,899 

173,288 

0 

0 

Seldovia 

50,316 

13,^72 

36,81+1+ 

0 

0 

Seward 

263,388 

38,656 

22l+,732 

0 

0 

Sitka 

^37, 6V7 

99, 376 

338,271 

0 

0 

Skagway 

71,700 

15,320 

56,380 

0 

0 

Valdez 

95,828 

15,632 

80,196 

0 

0 

Wrangell 

l6o,Ol+6 

20,91+7 

139,099 

0 

0 

Totals 

$10,559,390 

$3,551,723 

$7,007,667 

$1+61+,  122 

aProceeds  of  l+-mill  levy  plus  one  half  of  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
district.   Of  this  total,  the  Will  local  tax  produces  $2,921,508, 

Difference  between  basic  school  need  and  applicable  local  funds. 

c  .  .      . 

Estimated  tax  rate  (in  addition  to  the  required  4  mills)  needed  to 

balance  1959-60  current  expense  budget  under  alternate  finance 

plan. 

Supplemental  state  aid  allowed  only  to  school  districts  which  provide 
local  funds  in  excess  of  the  yield  of  a  l+-mill  levy. 
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Table  50 

COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM  ALLOTMENTS  AND 

ACTUAL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1959 -60  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

WITH  LESS  THAN  $500,000  TAXABLE  VALUATION 


District 

Minimum 
Salary  Schedule 
Allotment8, 

Other 

Current  Expense 

Allotment13 

Total  Basic 
School  Needc 

Actual  Current 

Expenditures 

1959-60^ 

Angoon 

$     28,U75 

$     17,1+1+0 

$ 

^5,915 

$     1+2,81+7 

Craig 

33,858 

16,220 

50,078 

50,561 

Hoonah 

1+6,906 

26,260 

73,166 

62,1+06 

Hydaburg 

26,850 

12,080 

38,930 

35,871 

Kake 

35,552 

17,820 

53,372 

^7,507 

King  Cove 

20,51+6 

11,1+50 

31,996 

.   32,81+1 

Klawock 

21,1+31+ 

10,120 

31,55*+ 

29,372 

Unalaska 

17,850 

8,600 

26,1+50 

2^,913 

Yakutat 

15,600 

8,020 

23,620 

23,253 

Totals 

$  21+7,071 

$  128,010     . 

£ 

375,081 

$  3^9,571 

aAmount  required  to  pay  the  annual  salary  prescribed  by  the  state  to  all 
professional  personnel  needed  and  actually  employed  by  the  school 
district. 

Includes  amounts  allotted  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership  during 
preceding  school  year  and  amounts  allotted  for  attendance  centers 
maintained . 

Total  of  amounts  shown  in  two  preceding  columns. 

d 
Excludes  expenditure  for  pupil  transportation,  capital  outlay,  and  debt 

service. 
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